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PREFACE 


T HE North American Indian has so long been an 
object of the deepest interest that the neglect 
of his picturesque and original mythologies and 
the tales to which they have given rise is difficult of 
comprehension. In boyhood we are wont to regard him 
as an instrument specially designed for the execution of 
tumultuous incident, wherewith heart-stirring fiction 
may be manufactured. In manhood we arc too apt to 
consider him as only fit to he put aside with the matter 
of Faery ami such evanescent stuff and relegated to the 
limbo of imagination. Satiated with his constant recur¬ 
rence in the tales of our youth, we are perhaps but too 
ready to hearken credulously to accounts which picture 
him as a disreputable vagabond, getting a precarious 
living by petty theft or the manufacture of bead orna¬ 
ments. 

It is, indeed, surprising how vague a picture the 
North American Indian presents to the minds of most 
people in Europe when ill that recent anthropological 
research has done on the subject is taken into account. 
As a matter of fact, few books have been published in 
England which furnish more than the scantiest details 
concerning (he Red Race, and these are in general scarce, 
and, when obtained, of doubtful scientific value. 

The primary object of this volume is to furnish the 
reader with a general view of the mythologies of the 
Red Man of North America, accompanied by such 
historical and ethnological information as will assist 
him in gauging the real conditions under which this 
most interesting section of humanity existed. The 
basic difference between the Indian and European 
mental outlook is insisted upon, because it is felt that 
no proper comprehension of American Indian myth or 
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condition* of life cin be attained when such a distinc¬ 
tion is not recognised and allowed, for. The difference 
between the view-point, mundane art J spiritual, of the 
Red Man and that of the European is as vast as that 
which separate' the conceptions and philosophies of the 
East and Wtst. N cverthelcss we shall find in the North 
American mythologies much that enters into the com¬ 
position of the immortal tales of the older religions of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. All myth, Asiatic, European, 
or American, springs from similar natural conceptions, 
and if we discover in American mythology peculiarities 
which we do not observe in the systems ofU recce, Rome, 
or Egypt, wc may be certain that these arise from circum¬ 
stances of environment and racial habit as modified by 
climate and kindred conditions alone. 

In the last thirty years much has been accomplished 
in placing the study of the American aborigines on a 
sounder basis. The older school ot ethnologists were 
for the most part obsessed with the wildest ideas concern¬ 
ing the origin of the Indians, and many of diem believed 
the Red Man to be the degenerate descendant of the 
lost Ten Tribes of Israel or of early Phanidan adven¬ 
turers, But these ‘ antiquaries ‘ had perforce to give 
way to a new jehool ot students well equipped with 
scientific knowledge, whose labours, under the admirable 
direction, of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, 
have borne rich fruit. Many treatises of the utmost 
value on the ethnology, mythology, and tribal customs 
of the North American Indians have been issued by 
this conscientious and enterprising State department. 
These are written by men who posses first-hand know¬ 
ledge of Indian life and language*, many of whom have 
faced great privations and hardships in order to collect 
the material they have published. The series is, indeed, 
a monument to that nobler type of heroism which science 
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can kindle in the breast of the student, and the direct, 
unembellishcd verbiage of these volumes conceals many 
a life-story which for quiet, unassuming bravery and 
contempt for danger will match anything in the records 
of research and human endurance. 

Several of the Black foot tales which t have included 
have already been published in various forms by writers 
on Indian folklore, some of whom have collected them 
from oral sources, and on these i have founded as 
regards plot, especially in the case of “ The Legend of 
I’ota," "The Snow Lodge,' "The Seven Brothers," 
" The Sacred Bear Spear,” " The Medicine Wolf,” and 
“ The Beaver Medicine Legend." These have already 
appeared, wholly or severally, in Mr. McClintock't 
Old North Trait (Macmillan, 1910); Mr, G- B. 
GrinneH's Mack foot Lodge Tales (1892) ; and Messrs. 
Wissler and Duvall’a Mythology of the Black foot 
Indians (1909). 


LEWIS SPENCE 
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CHAPTER I: DIVISIONS. CUSTOMS. 

AND HISTORY OF THE RACE 

The First Indians in Europe 

A LMOST immediately upon the discovery of the 
New World its inhabitants became a source of 
the gremev! interest to all ranks and classes 
among the people of Europe. Thui this should have 
been so is not i liule surprising when we remember 
the ignorance which prevailed regarding the discovery 
of the new hemisphere, and that in the popular imagina¬ 
tion the people of the new-found lands were considered 
to be inhabitants of those eastern countries which Euro¬ 
pean navigation had striven so long and so fruitlessly 
to reach. The very name 1 Indian v bestowed upon the 
men from the islands of the far western ocean proves 
the ill-founded nature and falsity of the new condi¬ 
tions which through the discovery of Columbus were 
imposed upon the science of geography. Why all this 
intense and vivid interest in the strange beings whom 
the Genoese commander carried back with him as speci¬ 
mens of the population of the new-foutid tiles ? The 
Spaniards were accustomed to the presence and sight 
of Orientals. They had for centuries dwelt aide by side 
with a nation of Eastern speech and origin, and the 
things of the East held little of novelty for them. Is 
it not possible that the people, by reason of some 
natural motive difficult of comprehension, did not 
credit in their hearts the scientific conclusions of the 
day ? Something deeper and more primitive than 
science was at work in their minds, and some pro¬ 
found human instinct told them that the dusky and 
bcfeathcrcd folk they beheld in the triumphal proces¬ 
sion of the Discoverer were not the inhabitants of an 
Orient with which they were more or less familiar, but 
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erstwhile dwellers in 4 mystic continent which had 
been isolated from the rest of mankind for counties* 
centuries, 

There are not wanting circumstances which go fax 
to prove that instinct, brushing aside the conclusions 
of science, felt that it had rightly come upon the truth. 
The motto on the arms granted to Columbus is eloquent 
of the popular feeling when it states, 

To Cntile iiul Leon 
Columbw give i tesrti, 

and the news was greeted in London with the pro¬ 
nouncement that it seemed " a thing more divine than 
human "—a conclusion which could scarcely have been 
arrived at if it was considered that the reaching of the 
farthest Orient point alone had been achieved. 

The primitive and barbarous appearance of the 
Indians in the train of Columbus deeply impressed the 
people of Spain. The savage had before this event 
been merely (t z legendary and heraldic animal like the 
griffin and the pbamix/' In the person of the Indian 
he was presented for the first time to the astonished 
gaze ofa European people, who were quick to distinguish 
the differences in feature and general appearance between 
the Red Man and the civilized Oriental — although his 
resemblance to the Tartar race was insisted upon by 
some early writers. 

Popular interest, instead of abating, grew greater, and 
with each American discovery the ‘Indian ' became the 
subject of renewed controversy. Works on the origin 
and customs of the American aborigines, of ponderous 
erudition but doubtful conclusions, were eagerly perused 
and discussed. These were not any more extravagant, 
however, chan many theories propounded at a much 
later date. In the early nineteenth century a school 
of enthusiastic antiquaries, perhaps the most ilia tin- 
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guished of whom was Lord K 5 fi”Sthrough, determined 
upon proving the identity of the American abori¬ 
gines with the lost Ten Tribes of Israel, and brought 
to bear upon the subject a perfect battery of erudi¬ 
tion of the most extraordinary kind. His lordship's 
great work on the subject. The Antiquities of Mexico* 
absorbed a fortune of some fifty thousand pounds by 
its publication- The most absurd philological conclu¬ 
sions were arrived at in the course of these researches, 
examples of which it would but weary the reader to 
peruse. Only a shade less ridiculous were the deduc¬ 
tions drawn from Indian customs where these bore a 
certain surface rtf semblance to Hebrew rire or priestly 
usage. 


Indians as jews 

As an example of this species of argument it will be 
sufficient to quote the following passage from a work 
published in 1879: * 

“The Indian high-priest wears a breastplate made 
of a white conch-shell, and around his head either a 
wreath of swan feathers, or a long piece of swan skin 
doubled, so as to show only the snowy feathers on each 
side. These remind us of the breastplate and mitre 
of the Jewish high-pricst. They have also a magic 
stone which is transparent, and which the medicine¬ 
men consult; it is most jealously guarded, even from 
their own people, and Adair could never procure one. 
Is this an imitation of the Urim and ThumtnLm ? 
Again, they have a feast of first-fruits, which they 
celebrate with songs and dances, repeating 4 Hal du¬ 
ll al el u-Haiti uiah ’ with great earnestness and fervour. 
They dance in three circles round the fire that cooks 
these fruits on a kind of altar, shouting the praises of 

1 Tie Miftedm tow SfcW, by Capri in G. Pifmtt (Lot don). 3 
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Yo-Hc*W*h (Jehovah T\. These words arc only used 
in their religious festivals." 

To what tribe the writer alludes is not manifest 
from the context. 

Widsli-speaking Indians 

An ethnological connexion has been traced for the 
Red Man of'North America,, with equal parade ot 
erudition, to Phoenicians, Hittites, and South Sea 
Islanders, But one of the most amusing of these 
theories is that which attempts to substantiate his 
blood-relationship with the inhabitants of Wales 1 
The argument in favour of this theory is so quaint, and 
is such a capital example of the kind of learning under 
which American ethnology his groaned for generations, 
that it may be briefly examined. In the author's 
Myfhi of Mtxtco and Peru (p. 5) a short account is 
given of the legend of Madoc, son of Owen Gwyneth, 
a Welsh prince, who quitted his country in disgust at 
the manner in which his brothers had partitioned their 
father’s territories. Sailing due west with several 
vessels, he arrived, says Sir Thomas Herbert In his 
Travth (1(134), ** the Gulf of Mexico, u not far from 
Florida," in the year : 170, After settling there he 
returned to Wales for reinforcements, and once more 
fared toward the dim West, never to be heard of more. 
But, says the chronicler, “though the Cambrian issue 
in the new found world may sceme extinct, the 
Language to this day used among these Canibals, 
together with their adoring the erosse, using Besides, 
Reliques of holy men and some other, noted in them 
of Acusano and other places, . ► . points at our 
Madoc’s former being there,” The Cambrians, con¬ 
tinued Sir Thomas, left in their American colony many 
names of “Birds, Rivers, Rocks, Beasts and the like, 
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lame of which words are these t GmranJo, signifying 
in the Cambrian speech to give eare unto or hearken! 
Pen-guy n, with us a white head, ref ere J by the 
Mexicans c© a Bird so-called, and Rockes complying 
with that Idiom. Some promontories had like de¬ 
nomination*, culled so by the people to this day, tho' 
estranged and concealed by the Spaniard. Such are 
the laics CsrrotH, The Cape of Brutes xe or Briitame. 
The floud GwyjwW or white water, Sara bread. 
Mam mol Her, Tate father, Dcwr water, Bryd time, Bu 
or Bttrk * Cow, Clugar a Heatheocke, ZJwjnog a Fox 
%S C * Ca'a/i Quill, Tra.yn a Nose, Ntf H taven j 
and the like then used; by which, in my conceit, none 
save detracting Opinionarists can justly oppose such 
worthy testimonies and proofes of what 1 wish were 
generally allowed of.' 1 

Antiquity of Mao in America 

To turn to more substantial conclusions concerning 
the racial affinities of the lied Man, wefind that it is only 
within vety recent times that anything like a reasoned 
scientific argument has been arrived *l Founding 
upon recently acquired geological, anrhropo logical, and 
linguistic knowledge, inquirers into the deeper realms of 
American ethnology have solved the question ofhow the 
Western Hemisphere was peopled, and the arguments 
they adduce are so convincing in their nature as to 
leave no doubt in the minds of unbiased persons. 

It is now admitted that the presence of man [ n the 
Old \\ or Id dates from a:i epoch *o far distant as to be 
calculated only by reference to geological periods of 
which we know the succession but not the duration 
and research has proved that the same holds good 
ot the Western Hemisphere. AJ chough marf un¬ 
doubtedly found his way from the Old World to the 

* 5 
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New, the period at which he did so is so remote that 
for all practical purposes he may be said to have 
peopled both hemispheres simultaneously. Indeed, 
** his relative antiquity in each has no bearing on the 
history of his advancement,'' 

It is known that the American continent offers no 
example of the highly organised primates—for example, 
the larger apes—in which the Old World abounds, 
save man himself, and this circumstance is sufficient 
to prove that the human species must have reached 
America as strangers. Had man been native to the 
New World there would have been found side by side 
with him either existing or fossil representatives of 
the greater apes and other anthropoid animals which 
illustrate his pedigree in the Old World. 

The Geest Miocene Bridge 

Again, many careful observers have noticed the 
striking resemblance between the natives of America 
and Northern Asia. At Bering Strait the Old World 
and the New are separaicd by a narrow 9 ea-passage 
only, and an elevation of the sea-bed of less than 
two hundred feet would provide a * land-bridge ' at 
least thirty milts in breadth between the two conti¬ 
nents, It' is a geological fact that Bering Strait has 
been formed since the Tertiary period, and that such 
a Mand-bnJpe 1 once existed, to which American geo¬ 
logists have Liven the name of'the Miocene bridge/ 
By this ‘bridge/ it is believed, man crossed from Asia 
to Atneri.a, and its subsequent disappearance confined 
him, to the Western Hemisphere. 

American Man In Glacial Timrs 

That this migration occurred before the Glacial 
period is proved by the circumstance that chipped 
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fliiitt and other implements have been discovered in 
ice-dnft at points in Ohio, Indiana, and Minnesota, to 
which it is known that the southern margin of the 
ice-sheet extended- This proves that man was driven 
southward by the advancing ice, as were several Old 
World animal species which had migrated to America. 
However, it is difficult in many cases to accept what 
may seem to be evidence of the presence of prehistoric 
man in North America with any degree of confidence, 
and it will be well to confine ourselves to the most 
authentic instances. Jn the loess of the Mississippi at 
Natchez. Dr, Dickson found side by side with the 
remains of the mylodun and megalonyx human bones 
blackened by time. But Sir Charles Lycll pointed out 
that these remains might have been carried by the 
action of water from the numerous Indian places of 
burial jn the neighbourhood. In New Orleans, while 
trenches were being dug for gas-pipes, a skeleton was 
discovered sixteen feet from the surface, the skull of 
which wajt embedded beneath a gigantic Cypress-tree. 
But the deposit in which the remains were found was 
subsequently stated to be of recent origin. A reed 
mat was discovered at Petit Anse, Louisiana, at a depth 
of from fifteen to twenty feet, among a deposit of salt 
near the tusks or bones of an elephant In the bottom¬ 
lands of the Bourbcuse Titver, in Missouri, Dr, Koch 
discovered the remains of a mastodon. It had sunk 
in the mud of the marshes, and, borne down by its 
own ponderous bulk, had been unable to right itself. 
Espied by the hunters of that dim era, it had been 
attacked by them, and the signs of their onset—flint 
arrow-heads and pieces of rock—were found mingled 
with its bones. Lnable to dispatch it with their 
comparatively puny weapons, they had built great 
fires round it, the cinder-heaps of which remain to the 
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height of six feet, and by this means they had pre- 
sum ab 3 y succeeded in suffocating it. 

In Iowa and Nebraska Dr, Aughey found many 
evidences of the presence of early man in stone 
weapons mingled with the bones of the mastodon. In 
California, Colorado, and Wyoming scores of stone 
mortars, arrow-heads, and knee-points have been dis¬ 
covered in deposits which show no sign of displace¬ 
ment, Traces of ancient mining operations arc also 
met with in California and the Lake Superior district, 
the skeletons of the primitive miners being found, 
stone hammer in hand, beneath the masses of rock 
which buried them in their fail. As the object of these 
searchers was evidently metal of some description, it 
may reasonably be inferred that the remains are of 
comparatively Lite date. 

The Calaveras Skull 

In iS66 Professor J. D. Whitney discovered the 
famous ‘Calaveras " skull at a depth of about a hundred 
and thirty feet in a bed of auriferous grave] on the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada, California, The 
skull rested on a bed of lava, and was covered hy 
several layers of kva and volcanic deposit. Many 
other remains were found in similar geological positions, 
and this was thought to prove that the Calaveras skull 
was not an isolated instance of the presence of man in 
America in Tertiary times. The skull resembles the 
Eskimo type, and chemical analysis discovered the 
presence of organic matter. These circumstances led to 
the conclusion that the great age claimed by Whitney 
for the relit was by no means proved, ana this view 
was strengthened by the knowledge that displacements 
of the deposits in which it had been discovered had 
frequently been caused by volcanic agency. 
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More Recent FiaJi 

Mote recent finds have been summarised an 
eminent authority connected with the United States 
Bureau of Ethnology as follows : “In a post-Glacial 
terrace on the south shore of Like Ontario the re¬ 
mains of a hearth were discovered at a depth of 
twenty-two feel by Mr. Tomlinson in digging a well, 
apparently indicating early aboriginal occupancy of the 
St. Lawrence basin. From the Glacial or immediately 
post-GIacial deposits of Ohio a number of articles of 
human workmanship have been reported : a grooved 
axe from a well twenty-two feet beneath the surface, 
near New London ; a chipped object of waster type 
at Ncwtomerstown, at a depth of sixteen feet in Glacial 
gravel; chipped stones in gravels, one at Madison- 
ville at a depth of eight feet, and another at Loveland 
at a depth of thirty feet. At Little Fails, Minn., 
flood-plain, deposits of sand and gravel are found to 
contain many artificial objects of quartz. This flood- 
plain is believed by some to have been finally aban¬ 
doned by the Mississippi well back toward the close of 
the Glacial period in the valley, but that these finds 
warrant definite conclusions as to time is seriously 
questioned by Chamberlain* In a Missouri river-btach 
near Lansing, Kansas, portions of a human skeleton 
were recently found at a depth of twenty feet, but 
geologists are not agreed as to the age of the for¬ 
mation. At Clayton, Mo,, in a deposit believed to 
belong to the loess, at a depth of fourteen feet, a well- 
finished grooved axe was found. In the Basin Range 
region, between the Rocky Mountains and the sierras, 
two discoveries that seem to bear on the antiquity of 
human occupancy have been reported: in a silt de 
posit in Walker River Valley, Nevada, believed to be 

a 
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of Glacial age, an obsidian implement was obtained 
at a depth of twenty-live feel; at Nampa, Idaho, a 
clay image is reported to have been brought up by a 
sand-pump from 2 depth of three hundred and twenty 
teert in alternating beds of day and quicksand under¬ 
lying a lava flow of late Tertiary or early Glacial age. 
Questions are raised by a number of geologists respecting 
the value of these finds." ~ “ > ■ r b 


Late* Man in America 

Whatever doubt attaches to the presence of man in 
America during the Tertiary period—a doubt which is 
not shared by most American archaeologists—there is 
none regarding his occupation of the entire continent 
in times less remote, yet far disianf from the dawn of 
the earliest historical records of Asia or Europe. In 
caves and ‘ kitchen-middens' or rubbish-heaps over 
the entire length and breadth of the American conti¬ 
nent numerous evidences of the presence of populous 
eelitres have been discovered. Mingled with the shells 
ot molluscs and the bones of extinct animals human 
remains, weapons, and implements arc to be found, 
with traces of fire, which prove that the men of those 
early davs had risen above the merely animal existence 
led by the first-comers to American soil. 

Affinities wlih Siberian Peoples 

As has already been indicated, careful observers 
have repeatedly remarked upon the strong likeness 
between the American races and those of North¬ 
eastern Assa, This likeness is not only physical, but 
extends to custom, and to some extent to religious 
belief. 

“The war-dances and medicine customs of the 
Ostiaks resemble those of the Koluschcs even to the 

IQ 
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smallest details, and the myth of a heaven-climber, who 
ascends the sky from a lofty tret, lowering himself again 
to earth by a strip of leather, a rope of grass, a plait of 
hair, or the curling wreath of smoke from a hut, occurs 
not only among the LTgrian tribes, but among the 
Dogrib Indians. Such myths, it Is contended, though 
insufficient to prove common descent, point to early 
communications between these distant stocks. Super¬ 
stitious usages, on the other hand, if is argued, are 
scarcely likely to have been adopted in con-c^uciice of 
mere intercourse, and indicate a common origin. Thus, 
among the ltdmUns of Kamchatka it is forbidden to 
carry a burning brand otherwise than in the fingers ; 
it must on no" account be pierced for that purpose 
with the point of a knife. A similar superstition is 
cherished by the Dakota, Again, when the tribes of 
Hudson Bay slay a bear they (bub the head with gay 
Colours, and sing around it hymns having a religious 
character ; it is understood to symbolize the spirit of 
the deceased animal. A similar practice, it is said, 
prevails throughout Siberia, and is met with among 
the Cilyaks of the Amur, and the Ainu, The Ostiaks 
hang the skin of a bear on a tree, pay it the profoundcst 
respect, and address it while imploring pardon of the 
spirit of the animal for having put it to death ; their 
usual oath, moreover, is ‘by the bear,* as rhe polished 
Athenians habitually swore ‘by the dog.* Earthen 
vessels, it is further urged, were manufactured not 
only by the ticlmians, but by the Aleutians and the 
Kolusches of the New World ; whereas the Assiniboins, 
settled farther to the southward, cooked their flesh in 
kettles of hide, into which red-hot stones were cast to 
heat the water." 1 

1 Fajrrtc, Hhftrj tf fi* IL 87 -S 3 , ludnmwbJnj the 

iiiTmifitiant of Petthd 2nd Tjlcfc 
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Tlif Evidence of American 

The structure of the aboriginal languages of America 
corroborates the conclusion th at the American race 
proceeded trom one msread of several sources, and that 
Nor 3,1 1 cth ? oIo i , f il tension of North-eastern Asia, 

eWl? r ^ f t C f ? achintf T* American speech 
losely resemble that of the neighbouring Asiatic races 

m the possession of a common basis of P h tmesis and 

S but ' hc ^ Iab ^ ^pfodents, which 
S B fr n Northern A*ia through the speech of the 

evacnceof ^r North -“'“" « t°<* 

EriJenca rf Asiatic lotercaurse 

Evidences of Asiatic intercourse with America in 
recent and historical times ar e not wanting, h i, a 

fi? " h3t the Ras ™'« tiad learned 
from the native Siberians of the whereabouts of 
America long before the discovery of the contiguity of 
he continents by Bering. Charlevoix, in his work on 
the ongm of the Indians, states that Pcre GreHon* one 
of tne I rench Jesuit Fathers, encountered a Huron 
woman on the plains of Tartar? wh o had been sold 
from tube to tnbe until she had passed from lkrirm 

teem 1 T° C r tnl A$ ‘ a - S } ighi th0U ^ h ,uch ^'dents 
twm, it is by means of them that important truths 

; aV . - If one individual was exchanged 

m ^tdm manner, there were probably many similar 

Liter Migr4tbQ9 

JOT *m theori 5* in existence worthy of respect 
which would regard the North American Indians „ 
the last and recent wave of many Asiatic migrations to 

















THE NORSEMEN IN AMERICA 

sa$ra*M: •**“ u 

which thw eaveoFihe * PpCa fJ nCc > anJ (h< ? account 

V : ” 8 *™ ol them would seem to class (hem *,« 

a folk possessing Eskimo affiniri«, M 7 uvrem^f.t 

sjs* S"i 2 i fee 

_ e exact epoch of the entrance of the Red Man ; R t A 
America is by no means finally settled. 1 

The Norsemen in America 

As the visits of the Norsemen to America during 

t*nssj ’^tre 

Iceland ' mcnca j J* e Scandinavian colonization of 
Iceland tempted the intrepid viking race to extend 
therr voyages into stiJJ more northerfr JL 

resulted m the discovery of Greenland. Once settled 
upon those dreary beaches i* n,,. ■ ,, * cT *‘ Cc * 

•/'« «* *?-3 CSgtat 

American sod. Btarne Herjulfson, tatline from T * 
Hnd to Greenland without knowledge <Ahc *, « 
he navigated, was caught in dense fog and sldftin* 
wmd so chat he knew not in what direction he sailedf 
T^Vmcrhinka, is our 

“ DU * horl ™»". “*«-g «»«l none i JZw,dd 
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the Greenland set" Holding doggedly on, however, 
the adventurers came at last in sight of land. But 
this was no country of lofty ice such as they had been 
told to expert. A land of gentle undulations covered 
with timber met their sea-sad eyes. Bearing away, 
they came to another land like the first The wind 
fell, and the sailors proposed to disembark. But Biarne 
refused. Five days afterward they made Greenland. 
Biarne had, of course, got into that Arctic current 
which sets southward from the Polar Circle between 
Iceland and Greenland, and had been carried to the 
coasts of New England. 1 

Leif the Lucfcr 

Biarne did not care to pursue his discoveries, but it 
the court of Eric, Earl of Norway, to which he paid 
a visit, his neglect in following them up was much 
talked about. All Greenland, too, w.is agog with the 
news. Leit^ surnamed ‘ the Lucky, 1 son ot Eric the 
Red, the firsr colonizer of Greenland, purchased Humes 
ship, and, hiring a crew of thirty-live men, one of whom 
was a German named Tyrkcr (perhaps Tydsker, the 
Norse for ( German '), set sail for the land seen by Biarne. 
He soon espied it, and cast anchor, but it was a barren 
place; so they called it Helludand, or * Land of Flat 
Stones/ and, leaving it, sailed southward again. Soon 
they came to another country, which they called Mark- 
laud, or * Wood-land,* for it was low and flat and well 
covered with trees. These shores also they left, and 
again put to sea. 

The Land of Vine 

After sailing still farther south they came to a strait 
lying between an island and a promontory. Here they 

' 5Ufn, m, 17-*i- 
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THE SKR/ELINGR 

landed and built huts. The air was warm after the 
sword-like winds of Greenland, and when the day was 
shortest the sun was above the horizon from half-past 
seven in the morning until half-past four in the after¬ 
noon. They divided into two hands to explore the 
land, One day Tyrker, the German, was missing* 
They searched for him, and found him at no great 
distance from the camp, in a state of much excitement. 
For he bad discovered vines with grapes upon them— 
a boon to a man coming from a land ot vines, who 
had beheld none for half a lifetime. They loaded the 
ship's boat with the grapes and felled timber to freight 
the ship, and in the spring sailed away from the new- 
found country, which they named ‘ Wine-land,' 

It would seem that the name HeUu-land was applied 
to Newfoundland or Labrador, Mark-land to Nova 
Scotia, and Wine-land to New England, and that Leif 
wintered in some part of the state of Rhode Island. 

The SkneUngr 

In the year 1002 Leif's brother Thorwald sailed to 
the new land in Biarne s ship. From the place where 
Leif had landed, which the Norsemen named * Leifs 
Booths * (or huts), he explored the country southward 
and northward. But at a promontory in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Boston he was attacked and slain by the 
Skrztingr who inhabited the country. These men are 
described as small and dwarfish in appearance and as 
possessing Eskimo characteristics. In 1007 4 bold 
attempt was made to colonize the country from Green¬ 
land, Three ships, with a hundred and sixty men 
aboard, sailed to Wine-land, where they wintered, but 
the incessant attacks of the Skncllngr rendered coloni¬ 
zation impossible, and the Norsemen took their depar¬ 
ture. The extinction of the Scandinavian colonies 
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"T Grccjl kjj d end to ill communication with 

™ But last voyage from Greenland to Amen- 
«n shores took place in t H7f only a hundred and 
art*-five years before Columbus discovered the West 
Indian Islands. In 1418 the Skndingr of Greenland 
the Eskimo—attacked and destroyed the Norse 
settlements there, and carried amy the colonists into 
raprmtr. It is perhaps the descendants of these Norte 
folk who dared the world of ice and the ravening 
breakers of the Arctic sta who have been discovered bf 
a recent Arctic explorer ! l ^ 

a L the ^ d 7 of the Nonc di «oven« is not to be 
questioned. No Jess than seventeen ancient Icelandic 

£“•«!* to ,. th,fm » lnti Adam of Bremen men* 

rrjw^cs *rr* ,hcm - if "*-*« 

The Difhteo Rock 

f «n A w v "Ft Wlth inacri P*>°™> known as the Digb- 
T ™ 0n thc Wfcs of]th * T*uu£i 

Massachusetts^ was long pointed out as of 
None origin, and Rafn, the Danish antiquary L 
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MOUNDS IN ANIMAL FORM 
Greenland, the district in which it is situated is quite 
out of the sphere of Norse settlement in North 
America. 

The Mound ^Builders 

The question of the antiquity of the Red Race in 
North America is bound up with an archaeological 
problem which bristles with difficulties, but is quite 
as replete with interest. In the Mississippi basin and 
the Gulf States, chiefly from La Crosse, Wisconsin, to 
Natchez, Miss., and in the central and southern 
districts of Ohio, and in the adjoining portion of 
Indiana and South Wisconsin, are found great earthen 
mounds, the typical form or w nich is pyramidal. Some, 
however, arc circular, and a few pentagonal Others 
are terraced, extending outward from one or two sides, 
whilr some have roadways leading up to the level sur. 
face on the summit. 1 hese are not mere accumulations 
of Mrii, but works constructed on a definite plan, and 
obviously requiring a considerable amount of skill and 
labour tor their accomplishment. ** The form, except 
where worn down by the plough, is usually that of a 
low, broad, round-topped cone, varying in sire from a 
scarcely perceptible swell in the ground to elevations of 
eighty or even a hundred fret, and from six to three 
hundred feet in diameter. 111 

Mounds in Animal Form 

Miny of these structures represent animal forms, 
probably the totem or eponymous ancestor of the tribe 
which reared them, fhe chief centre for these singular 
erections seems to have been Wisconsin, where the* are 
very numerous. The eagle, wolf, bear, turtle, and fox 
are represented, and even the human form has been 
* &*&}>• 30 . Buthu of American Ethnology. 
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attempted. There are bird* with outstretched winra, 
measuring more than thirty-two yards from up to bp 
atid great mammalian forms sixty-five yards lonL rJJ 
iiban forms arc also numerous. These chiefly represent 
we lizards. At least one mound in the form of a 
22~®V w 5j?. w Ie g» cover an acre of ground. 

According the classification ofSomer, these strut- 

ri«7 T Cmpl T d t0r buri!tl ' **«3<*. and observa¬ 
tion, and as temple-site*. Other structures often found 

m connexion w.tb them are obviously enclosures, and 

^ r ° r JeW * Thc coniad mounds 
are usually built of «rth and stones, and are for the 

most part places of sepulture. The flat-topped «ruc- 

SJSJff* 1 ' TE loyed 35 *=* for bu ‘W*ng*, 

such a, temples, council-houses, and chiefs* dwellings 
gy oumis. Many of t he enclosures are of true 

ssrsjtLfs?™’ c r ul3r » •¥**■ ° r ■wi 

W rt, few exceptions these are found in Ohio and the 
adjmmng motions of Kentucky, Indiana, and West 

a ISd K«r " r "” C V5u 7* n a frorn -ncto 

W“hai the Mounds Contain 

In the sepulchral mound, a Urge number ofohitrt. 

inirs£r£*& th r ™h h < •s-te 

m i , , 1, 0 uitih them* Copper phtes with 

account far” 8 inr ' q “!?'• "V"'' ar = <“*«* » 

{“*&> jj Ka^Sirit^r-eVth" 

»'th a thin plating 0 f *itver *h[\ ? PpCr 0Tnan *nt* 
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THE TOMB OF THE BLACK TORTOISE 

and hone needles, ami scroll-work cut out of very thin 
plates of mica. In several it was observed that crema¬ 
tion had been practised, but in others the bodies were 
found extended horizon tally or else doubled up. In 
some instances the ashes of the dead had been placed 
carefully in skulls, perhaps those of the individuals 
whose bodies had been given to the flames. Implements, 
too, arc numerous, and axes, awls, and other tools of 
copper have frequently been discovered. 

Tbs Tomb of the Black Tortoise 

A more detailed description of one of these groups 
of sepulchral mounds may furnish the reader wjth a 
dearer idea of the structures as a whole. The ^roup 
in question was discovered in Minnesota, on the 
northern bank of St. Peter's River, about sixty miles 
from its junction with the Mississippi. It includes 
twenty-six mounds, placed at regular distances from 
each other, and forming together a large rectangle. 
The central mound represent* a turtle forty feet long 
by twenty-seven feet wide and twelve feet high. It jj 
almost entirely constructed of yellow clay, which is not 
found in the district, and therefore must have been 
brought from a distance. Two mounds of red earth 
of triangular form flank it north and south, and each of 
these is twenty-seven feet long by about six feet wide 
at one end, the opposite end tapering off until it scarcely 
rises above the level of the soil At each corner rises 
a circular mound twelve feet high by twenty-five feet 
in diameter. East and west of the structure s’and 
two elongated mounds sixty feet Jong, with a diameter 
of twelve feet. Two smaller mounds on the ri<di( 
and left of the turtle-shaped mound are each twelve 
feet lonjj by four feet high, and consist of white sand 
mixed with numerous fragments of mica, covered with 
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* layer of day ami a second one of vegetable mould. 
Lastly, thirteen smaller mounds li.it Ln the intervals in 
the group. 

Conant gives an explanation of the whole group as 
follows ; “The principal tomb would be the last home 
of a great chief, the Black Tortoise. The four mounds 
which form the corners of the quadrangle were alsn 
erected as a sign of the mourning of the tribe. The 
secondary mounds are the tombs of other chiefs, and the 
little mounds erected in the north and south corre¬ 
sponded with the number of bodies which had been 
deposited in them. The rwo pointed mounds indicate 
that the Black Tortoise was the last of his race, and rhe 
two large mounds the importance of that race and the 
dignity which had belonged to it. Lastly, the two 
mounds to the right and left of the royal tomb mark 
the burial-places of the prophets or soothsayers, who 
even to our own day play a great part among the Indian 
tribes. The fragments of mica found in their tombs 
would indicate their rank," 1 

Who were tha Mouad'BuiLJfn! 

It is not probable that the reader will agree with all 
the conclusions drawn in the paragraph quoted above 
which would claim for these 

structures a (ucrojjtvphic 

as well as a senulchral ^niftAinei. n..* __t & J 



maintained that they were strangers from over the 
' •fraUM p . i*. 



VHO WERE THE MOUHD-BUILDERS ? 
sun- and serpent-worshippers who had forsaken the 
cities of Egypt, Persia, and Phoenicia, and had settled 
tn the v\est in order to pursue their strange religions 
undisturbed. But such a view by no means"comm ends 
itsdf to modem science, which sees in the architects of 
these mounds and pyramids ihe ancestors of the present 
aborigines of North America. Many of the objects 
discovered in the mounds are of European manufic- 
ture, or prove contact with Europeans, which show* 
that the structures containing them are of com¬ 
paratively modern origin. The articles discovered 
and the character of the various monuments indicate 
a culture stage similar to that noted among the 
more advanced tribes inhabiting the regions where 
the mounds occur at the period of the advent of the 
whites. Moreover, the statements of early writers 
on these regions, such as the members of De Soto’s 
expedition, prove beyond question that some of the 
structures were erected by the Indians in post- 
Columbian times, '< It i a known that some of the 
tribes inhabiting the Gulf states, when De Soto passed 
through their territory in 1540-41, a, the Turin, 

Lreeks, Chickasaw, and Natchez, were still using and 
probably constructing mounds, and that the Quanaw 
of Arkansas were also using them. There is also 
documentary evidence that the 'Texas ’ tribe still used 
mounas at the end of the seventeenth century, when 
■ chiefs house is described as being built on one. 
There is also sufficient evidence to justify the con¬ 
clusion that the Cherokee and Shawnee we mound- 
build crs. . According to Miss Fletcher, the 

, l ^ ,n cbago build miniature mounds in the lodire 
during certain ceremonies.” 1 ^ 

Nothing has been found In the mounds to indicate 

1 Buhti* 30, Bujua of AmtritsTi Ethnology, 
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great antiquity, and the present tendency among archaso- 
legists is to assign to them a comparatively recent origin. 

The 'Nations* of Norik America 

In order that the reader may be enabled the better 
to comprehend the history and customs of the Red 
Race in North America, it will be well at this juncture 
to classify the various ethnic stocks of which it is 
composed. Proceeding to do so on a linguistic basis— 
the only possible guide in this instance—we find that 
students of American languages, despite the diversity 
of tongues exhibited in North America, have referred 
all of those to ten or a dozen primitive stems. 1 Let us 
first examine the geographical position of the f nations 1 
of the American aborigines in the sixteenth century, 
at the period of the advent of the white man, whilst 
yet they occupied their ancestral territory. 

The Athapascan stock extended in a broad band 
across the continent from the Pacific to Hudson Bay, 
and almost to the Great Lakes below. Tribes cognate 
to it wandered far north to the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, and, southward, skirted the Rockies and the 
coast of Oregon south of the estuary of the Columbia 
River, and spreading over the plains of New Mexico, 
a* Apaches, Nava h os, and Li pans, extended almost to 
the tropics. The Athapascan is the most widely 
distributed of all the Indian linguistic stocks of Nort n 
America, and covered a territory of more than forty 
degrees of latitude and arventy-five degrees of longi¬ 
tude. Its northern division was known as the Tinneh 
or Dint, and consisted of three groups—eastern, 
north-western, and south-western, dwelling near the 
Rockies, in the interior of Alaska, and in the 
mountain fastnesses of British America respectively, 

1 See ilte m*p, p 561. 
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THE IROQUOIS 

The Pacific division occupied many villages in a strip 
of territory about four hundred miles in length from 
Oregon to Eel River in California, The southern 
division occupied a large part of Arizona and New 
Mesdco, the southern portion of Utah and Colorado* 
the western borders of Kansas* and the northern part of 
Mexico to lat. 15*. The social conditions and customs 
as well as the various dialects spoken by the several 
branches and offshoots of this great family differed 
Considerably according to climate and environment. 
Extremely adaptable, the Athapascan stock appear to 
have adopted many of the customs and ceremonies of 
such tribes as they were hrought into contact with, and 
do not seem to have had any impetus to frame a culture 
of their own. Their tribes had little cohesion* and 
were subdivided into family groups or loose bands, 
which recognized a sort of patriarchal government and 
descent. Their food-supply was for the most part 
precarious, as it consisted almost entirely of the pro¬ 
ceeds of hunting expeditions* and the desperate and 
never-ending search for provender rendered this people 
somewhat narrow and material in outlook. 

The Iroquois 

'The iroquois— Hurona, Tuscarons* Su squehannocks, 
Motto ways, and others—occupied much of the country 
from the St. Lawrence River and Lake Ontario to the 
Roanoke, 5 c ve nd of their tribes bandcd rhcmsclvea into 
a confederacy known as the * Five Nations*' and these 
comprised the Cayugaa* Mohawks* Oneidas, Onondaga*, 
and Senecas. The Cherokrcs, dwelling in the valleys of 
East Tennessee, appear to have been one of the early 
offshoots of the Iroquois. A race of born warriors* they 
pursued their craft with an excess of cruelty which made 
them the terror of the white settler. It was with the 

'J 
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Iroquois that most of the early colonial wars were 
waged, and their name, which they borrowed from the 
Algoncpins, and which signifies 4 Real Adders,' was 
probably no misnomer. They possessed chiefs who, 
strangely enough, were nominated by the matrons of 
the tribe, whose decision was confirmed by the tribal 
and federal councils. The 1 Five Nations ’ of the 
Iroquois made up the Iroquois Confederacy, which 
was created about the year (570, as the last of a series 
of attempts to unite the tribes in question. The 
Mohawks, $0 conspicuous in colonial history, are one 
of their sub-tribes. Many of the Iroquoian tribes 
“have been settled by the Canadian Government on 
a reservation on Grand River, Ontario, where they 
still reside. ... All the Iroquois [in the United 
States] are in reservations in New York, with the 
exception of the Oneida, who are settled in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. The so-called Seneca, of Oklahoma, 
are composed of the remnants of many tribes . . - and 
of emigrants from all the tribes of the Iroquobn 
Confederation." In the Iroquois were estimated 

to number about twelve thousand, whereas in 1904 
they numbered over s be teen thousand. 


The Algoaquias 

The Algonquiin * family surrounded the Iroquois on 
every side, and extended westward toward the Rocky 
Mountains, where one of their famous offshoots, the 
Blackfeet, gained a notoriety which has rendered them 
the heroes of many a bovish tale. They were milder 
than the Iroquois, and less Spartan in nabits. Their 

1 Thu same bi been adopted 10 divingutih tie familj bom tie 
tribtl fume, J Algonquin * or 1 Algonkia/ hat t> nut employed when 
tpeifcing of Individual!. Tbtii ire rpeak of 1 the Aj^Guqtiiiti race/ 
but; on the other bind, of 4 m Algonquin Indian.’ 


THE ALGONQUINS 

western division comprised the Black feet, Arapaho, 
and Cheyenne, situated near the eastern slope of the 
Uocky Mountains; the northern division, situated for 
the most part to the north the St. Lawrence, com-* 
prised the Chippeways and Crees ] the north-eastern 
division embraced the tribes inhabiting Quebec, the 
Maritime Provinces, and Maine, including the Mon- 
tagnais and Miotucs j the central division, uwcliuig in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, 
included the Foxes, Kickapoos, Me nominees, and 
others ; and the eastern division embraced all the 
Algonquian tribes that dwelt along the Atlantic coast, 
the Abtiaki, Nanaganscts, Nipmucs, Mohicans (or 
Mohegans), Shawnces, Delawares, and Powhatan b. 

The Algonquins were the first Indians to come into 
contact with the white man. As a rule their relations 
wit h the French were friendly, but they were frequently 
at war with the English settlers. The eastern branch 
of the race were quickly defeated and scattered, rheir 
remnants withdrawing to Canada and the Ohio valley. 
Of the smaller tribes of New England, Virginia, and 
other eastern states there are no living representatives, 
and even their languages arc extinct, save for a few 
words and place-names. *1 he Ohio valley tribes, with 
the Wyandots, formed themselves into a loose con¬ 
federacy and attempted to preserve the Ohio as an 
Indian boundary; but in 1794 they were finally defeated 
and forced to cede their territory. Tccumseh, an 
Algonquin chief, carried on a fierce war against the 
United States for a number of years, but by his defeat 
and death at Tippecanoe in iBi 1 the spirit of the Indians 
was broken, and the year 1815 saw the commencement 
of a series of Indian migrations westward, and a whole¬ 
sale cession of Indian territory which continued over a 
period of about thirty years. 
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A Sedentary People 

The Algonquins had been for generations the victims 
oi the Iroquois Confederacy, and only when the French 
had guaranteed them immunity from the attacks of their 
hereditary enemies did they set their faces to the east 
once more, to court repulse a second time at the hands 
of the English settlers. Tall and finely proportioned, 
the Algonquin* were mainly a sedentary and agricultural 
people, growing maize and wild rice for their staple 
roods. Indeed, more than once were the colonists of 
New England saved from famine bv* rhc.e industrious 
folk. In 179* Wayne’s army found a continuous 
plantation along the entire length of the Maumee River 
from Fort Wayne to Lake Erie, and such evidence 
entirely shatters the popular fallacy that the Indian race 
were altogether lacking in the virtues of industry and 
domesticity. They employed fish-shells and ashes 
fertilizers, and made use of spades and hoes. And it 
was the Algonquins who first instilled in the while 
settlers the knowledge of how to prepare those succulent 
dainties for which New England is famous—hominy, 
succotash^ maple-sugar, and johmiy-eake. They possessed 
the art of tanning deerskin to a delicate softness which 
rendered it a luxurious and delightful raiment, and, 
like the Aztecs, they manufactured mantles of feather- 
wurk. They had also elaborated a system of picture- 
writing. In short, they were the most intelligent and 
advanced of the eastern tribes, and had their civiliza¬ 
tion been permitted to proceed unhindered by white 
aggression and the recurring inroads of their hereditary 
enemies, the Iroquois, it would probably have evolved 
into something resembling that ol the Nahua of Mexico, 
without, perhaps, exhibiting the sanguinary fanaticism 
ot that people. The great weakness of the Algonquian 
*6 


THE MUSEHOGEAN RACE 
stark was a Jack of solidity of character, which prevented 
them from achieving a degree of tribal organization and 
cohesion sufficient to enable them to withstand thetr 
foes. 

The Muxfchessan Race 

The Muskhogean race included the Choctaws,Chicka- 
saws. Creeks, and Seminole*, who occupied territory in 
the Gulf stales cast of the Mississippi, possessing almost 
all of Mississippi and Alabama, and portions of Ten nes^ 

see, Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina. Many early 
notices of this people are extant. They were met by 
Narvaez in Florida in and I)e Soto passed 

through their territory in 1 54 °“ 4 1 - By 1700 the entire 
Apalachee tribe had been civilized and Christianized, 
and had settled in seven large and well-built towns. 
But the tide of white settlement gradually pressed the 
Muskhogcan tribes backward from the coast region, and 
though “hey fought stoutly to retain their patrimony, 
few of the nee remain in their native area, the majo¬ 
rity having been removed to the tribal reservation in 
Oklahoma before t B40. They were an agricultural and 
sedeutarv people, occupying villages of substantially 
built dwelli ngs. A curious diversity, both physical ami 
mental, existed among the several tribes of which the race 
was composed. They possessed a general council formed 
of representatives from each town, who met annually or 
as occasion rujmfcd. Artificial deformation of the skull 
vras practised by nearly all of the Musfchogean tribes, 
chiefly by the Choctaws, who were called by the 
settlers ‘Pinheads/ The Muskhogean population at 
the period of its first contact with the whites has been 
estimated at some fifty thousand souls. In 190; they 
numbered rather more, but this estimate included about 
fifteen thousand freedmen of negro blood. 


*7 
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Tin; Sioux 

The Siouan or Dakota stock—San tecs, Yanktoos, 
Akimbo! ns, and T etons — inhabited a territory extending 
from Saskatchewan to Louisiana, They are the highest 
type, physically, mentally, and morally, of any o? the 
western tribes,and their courage is unquestioned. They 
dwelt in large bands or groups. *' Personal fitness and 
popularity determined chieftainship. . . „ The authority 
ot the chief was limited by the band council, without 
whose approbation little or nothing could be accom¬ 
plished* W it parties were recruited by* individual! 
who had acquired reputation as successful leaders! 
while the sAtimgrts formulated ceremonials amd farewells 
tor them* Polygamy was common* . . , Remains of 
the (ted were usually, though not invariably, placed 
on scaffolds/ 1 * 

Oitfdoin Family 

The Caddoan family comprises three geographic 
groups, the northern, represented b;y the Ankara, the 
middle, embracing the Pawnee Confederacy, once 
dwelling in Nebraska, and the southern group, includ- 
’ n g the Caddo, Kichai, and Wichita. Once numerous, 
this division of the Red Race is now represented by a 
tew hundreds of individuals only, who arc settled in 
Oklahoma and North Dakota. The Caddo tribes were 
cultivators of the soil as well as hunters, and practised 
the arts of pottery-making and tanning. They lacked 
political ability and were loosely confederated* 

The Shoahonenfift 

T he Shoshoneans or* Snake ‘ family of Nevada, Utah, 
and Idaho comprise the Root-diggers, Comanchcs, and 
1 B tUtrix jy. Bureau qF Americas Eihn-jlogr 
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EARLY WARS WITH THE WHITES 

other tribes of low culture. These people, it is said, 
n arc probably nearer the brutes than any other portion 
of the human race on the Ace of the globe." " Yet these 
debased creatures speak a related dialect and partake 
in some measure of the same blood as the famous 
Aztec race who founded the empire of Anahuac, and 
raised architectural monuments rivalling the most 
famous structures of the ancient world." 1 

Early Wan with the Whites 

Numerous minor wars between the Indians and the 
colonists followed upon the settlement of Virginia, but 
on the whole the relation* between them were peaceable 
until the general massacre of white women and children 
on March 22, 1622, while the men of the colony were 
working in the fields. Three hundred and forty- 
seven men, women, and children were slain in a single 
day. This holocaust was the signal for an Indian war 
which continued intermittently for many years and 
cost the colonists untold loss in blood and treasure. 
Inability to comprehend each other’s point of view was 
of course a fertile source of irritation between the 
races, and even colonists who had ample opportunities 
for observing and studying the Indians during a long 
course of years appear to have been incapable of under¬ 
standing their outlook and true character. The dis¬ 
honesty of white traders, on the other hand, aroused 
the Indian to a frenzy of childish indignation. It was 
a native saying that ” One pays lor another, ’’ and when 
an Indian was slain his nearest blood-relation con¬ 
sidered that he had consummated a righteous revenge 
by murdering the first white man whom he met or 
waylaid. Each race accused the other of treachery 
and unfairness. Probably the colonists, despite their 
* Dr in ton, Mjiii tf lit tftv Merit. 
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veneer of civilization, were only a little leas ignorant 
limn, anil as vindictively cruel is, the barbarians with 
whuirs they strove. The Indian regarded the colonist 
as an interloper who had come to despoil him of the 
land of his fathers, while the Virginian Puritan con¬ 
sidered himself the salt of the earth and the Indian 
as a heathen or ' Ishmaclite ’ sent by the Powers of 
Darkness for his discomfiture, whom it was an act of 
both religion and policy to destroy. Vengeful ferocity 
was exhibited on both sides. Another horrible mas¬ 
sacre at five hundred whites in 1644 was followed by 
the defeat of the Indians who had butchered the 
colonists. Shortly before rhat event the Pcquot tribe 
in Connecticut had a feud with the English traders, 
and tortured such of them as they could lav hands on. 
The men of Connecticut, headed by John Mason, a 
military veteran, inarched into the Peouot country, 
surrounded the village of Sassacus, the Petjuot chief, 
gave it to the flames, and slaughtered six hundred of 
its inhabitants. The tribe wz'* broken up, and the 
example of their fate so terrified the other Indian 
peoples that New England enjoyed peace for many 
years after. 

King Philip's War 

The Dutch of New York were at one period almost 
overwhelmed by the Indians in their neighbourhood, 
and tit 1 (3^6 the Virginians suffered a severe defeat in 
1 battle with the aborigines at the spot where Richmond 
now stands. In 1675 there broke out in New England 
the great Indian war known as King Philip's War. 
Philip, an Indian chief, complained bitterly that those 
of his subjects who had been converted to Christianity 
were withdrawn from his control, and he made vigorous 
war on the settlers, laying many of their towns in 
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ashes, But victory was with the colonists at the battle 
the 'Swamp Fight,’ and Philip and hU men 
were scattered. 

Captain Benjamin Church it was who first taught 
the colonists to fight the Indians in their own manner. 
He moved as stealthily as the savage:, themselves, and, to 
avoid an alarm, never allowed an Indian to be shot who 
could be reached with the hatchet. The Indiana who 
were captured were sold into slavery in the West India 
Islands, where the hard labour and change of' climate 
were usually instrumental in speedily putting an end to 
their servitude. 

Step by step the Red Matt was driven westward 
until he vanished from the vicinity of the earlier settle¬ 
ments altogether. From that period the history of 
his conflicts with the whites is bound up with the 
records of their western extension. 

The Reservauanfl 

The necessity of bringing the Indian tribes under 
the complete control of the United States Government 
and confining them to definite limits for the better 
preservation of order was responsible for the policy of 
placing them on tracts of territory of their own called 
1 reservations. 1 This step led the natives to realise the 
benefits of a settled existence and to depend on their 
own industry for a livelihood rather than upon the 
more precarious products of the chase. An Act of 
Congress was passed in 1867 which put a period to 
the existence of the Indian tribes as separate com¬ 
munities, and permitted all tribal lands and reservations 
to be so divided that each individual member of a tribe 
minht possess a separate holding. Many of these 
holdings arc of considerable value, and the possessors 
are by no means poorly endowed with this world 1 ! 
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goods. On the whole the policy of the United State* 
toward the Indians has been dictated by justice and 
humanity, but instances have not been wanting in which 
arid lands have been foisted upon the Indians, and die 
pressure of white settlers has frequently forced the 
Government to dispossess the Red Man of the land 
that had originally been granted to him. 

The Stc»7 of Pocahontas 

Many romantic stories are told concerning the 
relations of the early white settlers with the Indians. 
Among the most interesting is that of Pocahontas, the 
daughter of the renowned Indian chief Powhatan, the 
erstwhile implacable enemy of the whites. Pocahontas* 
who as a child had often played with the young colonists, 
was visiting a certain chief named Japazaws, when 
an English captain named Argali bribed him with a 
copper keltic to betray her into his hands- Argali took 
her a captive to Jamestown. Here a whiteman by the 
name nf John Rolfc married her, after she had received 
Christian baptism. This marriage brought about a 
peaue between Powhatan and the English settlers in 
Virginia, 

When Dale went back to England in t 6 if> he took 
with him some of the Indians. Pocahontas, who was 
now called ‘the Lady Rebecca,’ and her husband accom- 
panied the party, Pocahontas was called a princess in 
England,and received much attention. Hut when about 
to return to the colony she died, leaving a little son, 

J he quaint version of Captain Nathaniel Powell, 
which retains all the known facts of Pocahontas' story* 
states that u During this time, the Lady Rebecca, n/im 
Pocahontas, daughter to Powhatan, by die diligent care 
of Master John Rolfc her hushand, and hjs friends, 
was taught to speak such English as might wdl be 
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understood, well instructed in Christianity, and was 
become very formal and civil after our English manner; 
she had also by him 3 child which she loved most 
dearly, and the Treasurer and Company took order 
both for the maintenance of her and it, besides there 
were divers persons of great rank and quality had been 
kind to her ; and before she arrived at London, Captain 
Smith, to deserve her former courtesies, made her 
qualities known to the Queen's most excellent Majesty 
and her Court, and wrote a little book to this effect to 
the Queen : An abstract whereof follows : 

«* To tht Most Hifh and Virmui Pritttta, Quottt 
Annt tf Grtai Britain 

«* Most admixso Qciin, 

“•The love I bear my God, my King and 
Country, hath so oft emboldened me in the worst of 
extreme dangers, that now honesty doth constrain me 
to presume thus far beyond myself, to present your 
Majesty this short discourse: if ingratitude be a deadly 
poison to all honest virtues, I must be guilty of that 
crime if l should omit any means to be thankful. 

* So It is, 

“ 1 That some ten year* ago being in Virginia 
and taken prisoner by the power of Powhatan their 
chief King, I received from this great savage exceeding 
great courtesy, especially from his son Nantaquaus, the 
most manliest, coraeliest, boldest spirit 1 ever saw in a 
■*vage, and his sister Pocahontas, the King's most dear 
and well-beloved daughter, being but a child of twelve 
or thirteen years of age, whose compassionate pitiful 
heart, of my desperate estate, gave me much cause to 
respect her j l being the first Christian this proud 
King and his grim attendants ever saw: and thus en¬ 
thralled in their barbarous power, 1 cannot say I felt the 

53 
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least occasion of want that was in the power of these my 
mortal toes to prevent, notwithstanding all their threats. 
Alter some six weeks tatting among these savage 
courtiers, at the minute of my execution, she hazarded 
the beating out of her own brains to save mine ; and 
not only that, but ao prevailed with her lather, that I 
was safely conveyed to Jamestown * where ] found 
about eight and thirty miserable poor and sick crea- 
*•£****»!° ^ ee P possession of all those large territories of 
v ireinia; such was the weakness of this poor Common¬ 
wealth, « had the savages not fed us, we directly had 
starved. And this relict, most gracious Queen, was 
commonly brought us by this Lady Pocahontas. 

Notwithstanding all these passages, when incon¬ 
stant Fortune turned our peace to war, this tender 
virgin would still not spare to dare to visit us, and by 
her our iars have been oft appeased, and our wants 
still supplied. Were it the policy of her father thus 
*° CI ?$ 0 ? k fir » ° r the ordinance of Cod thus to make 
h^r Flu instrument, or her ex triordinary affection to 
our nation, I know not ; hut of this I am sure i w hen 
her father, with the utmost of his policy and power, 
sought to surprise me, having hut eighteen with me, 
the dark night could not affright her from coming 
through the irksome woods, and with watered eyes 
gave me intelligence, with her best advice to escape his 
tury; which had he known, he liad surely slain her. 

*“ Jamestown with her wild train she as freely fre¬ 
quented as her Other's habitation ; and during the time 
ot two or three years [1608—9] •■he, next under God, 
was still the instrument to preserve this Colony from 
death, famine and titter confusion; which if in those 
times k had once been dissolved, Virginia might have 
bin as it was at our first arrival to this dav. 

** 1 Since then, this business having been turned snd 
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varied by many accidents from that 1 left it at! it is 
most certain, uticr a long aru! troublrtoitic war of .tr 
my departure, betwixt her father and our Colony, all 
which time she was not heard of; 

«« About two years utter she herself was taken 
prisoner, being so detained near two years longer the 
Colony by that means was relieved, peace concluded; 
tnd at last rejecting her barbarous condition, she was 
married to an English gentleman, with whom at this 
present she is in England ; the first Christian ever of 
that nation, the first Virginian ever spoke English, or 
had a child in marriage'by an Englishman : a matter 
surety, if my meaning he truly considered and well 
understood, worthy a prince's understanding. 

“‘Thus, most gracious Lady, I have related to 
your Majcstv, what at your best leisure our approved 
Histories will account vou at large, and done in the 
time of your Majesty's life ; and however this might be 
presented you from a more worthy pen, it cannot from 
a more honest heart, as yet l never begged anything of 
the state, or any: and it is my want ot ability' and her 
exceeding desert; your birth, means and authority; hei 
tiirth, virtue, want and simplicity, doth make me thus 
bold, humbly to beseech your Majesty to take this 
knowledge of her, though it be from one so unworthy 
to be the reporter, as myself, her husband's estate not 
being able to make her fit to attend your Majesty. The 
mosf and least 1 can do is to tell you this, because none 
so oft has tried it as myself, and lhc rather being of so 
great a spirit, however her stature : ifaheshould not be 
well received, seeing this kingdom may rightly have a 
kingdom by her means; her present love to us and 
Christianity might turn to such scorn and fury, as to 
divert all this good to the worst of evil: whereas 
finding to great a Queen should do her some honour 
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more than she can imagine, foe being to kind to your 
servants and subject*, would so ravish her with content, 
as endear her dearest blood to effect that, your Majesty 
and all the King $ honest subjects most earnestly 
desire,* ° 

Captain Powell continues: 

** *^he small time 1 staid in London, diver* courtiers 
and others, my acquaintances, have gone with me to see 
her, that generally concluded, they did think God had 
had a great hand in her conversion, and they have seen 
many English Ladies worse favoured, proportioned, and 
behavioured; and as since 1 have heard, it pleased both 
the King and Queen’s Majesty honourably to esteem her, 
accompanied with that honourable Lady the Lady dc la 
Ware, and that honourable Lord her husband, and divers 
other persons of good qualities, both publicly at the 
masques and otherwise, to her great satisfaction and 
content, which doubtless she would have deserved, had 
she Jived to arrive in Virginia. 

'‘The Treasurer, Council and Company, having well 
furnished Captain Samuel Argali, the Lady Pocahontas 
alias Rebecca, with her husband and others, in the good 
ship called the Gtergt \ it pleased God at Gravesend to 
take this young Lady to His mercy, where she made not 
more sorrow for her unexpected death, than joy to the 
beholders to hear and see her make so religious and 
godly an end. Her little child Thomas Rolfe, there¬ 
fore, was left at Plymouth with Sir Lewis Stukly, that 
desired the keeping of it," 

Indus Kidnapping 

Many are the talcs of how Indiana raiding a white 
settlement have kidnapped and adopted into their 
families the children at the slain whites, but none is 
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more enthralling than that of Frances Slocum, who was 
carried away from home by a party of Datawares when 
but five years of ise, and who lived with them until her 
death in 1847. When discovered by the whites she 
was an old woman of over seventy years of age. The 
story is told by the writer of a local history as follows : 

u The SJocuma came from Warwick, Rhode Island, 
and Jonathan Slocum, the father of the far-famed cap¬ 
tive girl, emigrated, in 1777, with a wife and nine 
children. They located near one of the forts, upon a 
spot of ground which is at present covered by the city 
of Wilkes-Barre. 

“ The early training of the family had been on prin¬ 
ciples averse to war, and Jonathan was loath to mbs with 
the tumult of the valley. A son by the name of Giles, 
of a fiery spirit, could not brook the evident intentions 
of the Tory* and British, and consequently he shouldered 
his musket, and was one to take part in the battle of 
July 3, 1778- 

“The prowling dans of savages and bushwhacking 
Tory® which continued to harass the valley occasioned 
much mischief in different parts, and in the month of 
November following die battle it was the misfortune 
of" the Slocum family to be visited by a party of these 
Delawares, who approached the cabin, in front of which 
two Kingsley boys. were engaged at a grindstone 
sharpening a knife. The elder had on a Continental 
coat, which aroused the ire of the savages, and he was 
shot down without warning and scalped by the very 
knife which he had put edge to. 

H The report roused the inmates of the house, and 
Mrs. Slocum had reached the door in time sufficient to 
see the boy of her neighbour scalped, 

" An elder daughter seked a young child two year* 
old, and flew with terror to the woods. It is said that 
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her impetuosity in escaping caused the Indians to roar 
with laughter. They were about to take away a boy 
when Mrs. Slocum pointed to a lame foot, exclaiming : 
' The child is lame ; he can do thee no good/ They 
dropped the boy and discovered little Frances hidden 
away under the staircase. It was but the act of a 
moment to secure her, and when they bore her away 
the tender child could bin look over the Indian's 
shoulder and scream ' Mammal * 

“ The alarm soon spread, but the elasticity of a 
Delaware’s step had carried the party aw.ty into the 
mountains. 

Mr. Slocum was absent at the time of the capture, 
and upon returning at night learned the sad news, 

*" The family's trials did not end here. Miner, who 
is ever in sympathy with the early annals of Wyoming, 
thus depicts the scenes which occurred afterwards : 

** ‘The cup of vengeance was not yet full. Decern* 
ber [6th, Mr. Slocum and Isaac Tripp, his father-in- 
law, an aged man, with William Slocum, a youth of 
nineteen or twenty, were feeding cattle from a <;:ack In 
the meadow, in sight of the fort, when they were fired 
upon by Indians, Mr. Slocum was shot dead ; Mr. 
Tripp wounded, speared, ami tomahawked ; both were 
scalped. William, wounded by a spent ball in the heel, 
escaped and gave the alarm, but the alert and wily foe 
had retreated to his hiding-place in the mountain. 
Tliis deed, bold as it was cruel, was perpetrated within 
the town plot, in the centre of which the fortress was 
located. Thus, In little more than a month, Mrs. 
Slocum bsul lost a beloved child, carried into captivity j 
the doorway had been drenched in blood by the murder 
of a member of the family ; two others of the house¬ 
hold had been taken away prisoners ; and now her 
husband and father were both stricken down to the 
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grave, murdered and mangled by the merciless Indians. 
Verily, the annals of Indian atrocities, written in blood, 
record few instances of desolation and woe equal to 
this,*" 

« In 1784, after peace had settled upon the country, 
two of the Slocum brothers visited Niagara, in hopes of 
learning something of the whereabouts of the lost sister, 
but to no purpose. Large rewards were offered, but 
money will not extract a confession from an Indian. 

« Little Frances all this time was widely known by 
many tribes of Indians, but she had become one of 
them, hence the mystery which shrouded her fate. 

« The efforts of the family were untiring. Several 
trips were made westward, and each resulted in vain. 
A large number of Indians of different tribes were con¬ 
vened, in 1789, at Tioga Point, to effect a treaty with 
Colonel Proctor. This opportunity seemed to be the 
fitting one, for one visit could reach several tribes, but 
Mrs'Slocum, after spending weeks of inquiry among 
them, was again obliged to return home in sorrow, and 
almost despair. 

« The brothers took a journey in j 797, occupying 
nearly the whale summer, in traversing the wilderness 
and Indian settlements of the west, but to no purpose. 
Once, indeed, a ray of hope seemed to glimmer upon 
the domestic darkness, for a female captive responded 
to the many and urgent inquiries, but Mrs. Slocum 
discovered at once that it was not her Frances. The 
mother of the lost child went down to the grave, having 
never heard from her daughter since she was carried 
away captive. 

“ In 1 ? Mr. Joseph Slocum, hearing of a promi¬ 
nent Wyandot chief who had a white woman for a wife, 
repaired to Sandusky, but was disappointed when he 
beheld the woman, who he knew t» a certainty could 
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not be Frances. Hope had become almost abandoned, 
and the family' wa3 allowing the memoir of the lost 
girl to sink into forgetfulness, when one of those strange 
freaks of circumstances which seem so mysterious to 
humanity, but which are the ordinary actions of Infinity, 
brought to light the history and the person of the 
captive girl of Wyoming, 

** Colonel Ewing, who was connected with Indian 
service, had occasion to rest with a tribean the Wabwh, 
when he discovered a woman whose outlines and 
tejcturc convinced him that she must be a white 
woman, though her face was as red as any squaw s 
could be. He made inquiries, and she admitted that 
she had been taken from her parents when she was 
young, that her narjc was Slocum, and that she was 
now so old that she had no objections to having her 
relations know of her whereabouts. 

“The Colonel knew full well how anxious many 
eastern hearts were to hear of the lost one ot earlier 
days, and thinking that he would do a charitable 
service, he addressed the following letter to the Post¬ 
master of Lancaster, Pennsylvania: 

lt • Log a import, Indiana : Ja«wry so, 1&35 
u *D*ar Sir,* — 

“ * In the hope that some good may result from 
it, I have taken this means of giving to your fellow- 
citizens—say the descendants of the early settlers of 
Susquehanna — -the following information : and if there 
be any now living whose name is Slocum, to them, I 
hope, the following may be communicated through the 
public prints of your place. 

“ ‘ There b now living near this place, among the 
Miami tribe of Indians, an aged white woman, who 
•a few days ago told me, while I lodged In the amp 
♦* 
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one night, that she was taken away from her father's 
house, on or near the Susquehanna River, when she 
very young—say from five id eight years old* as 
she thinks—by the Delaware Indians, who were then 
hostile toward the whiles. She «ys her father s name 
was Slocum ; that he was a Quaker, rather small in 
^ttEurc r ftftd wore ^ hfgt-bfimincd h sc \ was of sandy 
hair and light complexion, and much freckled that he 
lived about * half a mile from a town where there was 
a fort ; that they lived in a wooden house oi two 
stories high, and had a spring near the house. She 
says three Delawares came to the house in the daytime, 
when all were absent but herself, and perhaps two 
other children : her father and brothers were absent 
making hay. The Indians carried her off, and she was 
adopted into a family of Delawares, who raised her 
and treated her as their own child. They died about 
forty years somewhere in Ohio. She was then 
married to a Miami, by whom she had four children; 
two of them are now living—they are both daughters— 
and she lives with them. Her husband is dead ; she 
is old and feeble, and thinks she will not live long. 

w< These considerations induced her to give the 
present history of herself, which she would never do 
before, fearing that her kindred would come and force 
her away. She has lived long and happy as an Indian, 
and, but for her colour, would not be suspected of 
being anything else but such. She is very respectable 
and wealthy, sober and honest. Her name is without 
reproach. She says her father had a large family, say 
eight children in all—six older than herself, one 
younger, as well w she can recollect; and she doubts 
not that there arc still living many of their descendants, 
but seems to think that ail her brothers and sisters 
must be dead, as she is very old herself, not far from 
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the age of eighty- She thinks she was taken prisoner 
before the last two wars, which must mean the Revolu¬ 
tionary war, as Wayne's war and the late war have 
been since that one. She has entirely lost her mother 
tongue, and speaks only in Indian, which I also under- 
stand, and she gave me a full history of herself. 

«* Her own Christian name she has forgotten, but 
says her father’s name was Slocum, ami he was a 
Quaker. She also recollects that it was on the 
Susquehanna River that they lived- 1 have thought 
that from this letter you might cause something to be 
inserted in the newspapers of your county that might 
possibly catch the eye of some of the descendants of 
the Slocum family, who have knowledge of a girl 
having been carried off by the Indians some seventy 
yfici ago. This they might know from tunily 
tradition. If so, and they will come here, I will carry 
them where they may see the object of my letter alive 
and happy, though old and far advanced in lile. 

“ 1 I can form no idea whereabouts on the Susque¬ 
hanna River this family could have lived at that early 
period, namely* about the time of the Revamtio&ary 
war* but perhaps you can ascertain more about it. Ir 
so, 1 hope you will interest yourself, and, if possible, 
let her brothers and sisters, if any be alive—if not, 
their children—know where they may once more see 
a relative whose fate has been wrapped in mystery for 
seventy years, and for whom her bereaved and afflicted 
parents doubtless shed many a bitter tear. . They have 
long since found their graves, though their lost child 
they never found- 1 have been much affected with 
the disclosure, and hope the surviving triends may 

obrcin, through your goodness, the information l desire 

for them. If I can be of any service to them, they 
may command me. In the meantime, 1 hope you will 
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c x ct rn me for the freedom I have taken with you, a 
total stranger, and believe me to be. Sir, with mu 

respect, your obedient servant, , 

f ’ 1 W. Ewing. 


14 This letter met the fate of many others of import¬ 
ance—it was flung away as a wild stoiy. _ 

h The Postmaster died, and had been in his grave 
time sufficient to allow his wife an opportunity of 
straightening his afluirs, She was in the act of over- 
hauling a mass of paper* belonging to her husband » 
business when she encountered the letter ot Colonel 
Ewing. A woman's perceptions are keen and quick, 
and the tender emotions which were begotten in her 
mind were but the responses of her better nature. 
Her sympathy yearned for one of her own set, and 
she could do no more than proclaim the story to the 
world. Accordingly she sent the letter to the editor 
of the Lancaster InitXgentt, and therein it was pub- 


« Newspapers of limited circulation may not revolu¬ 
tionise matters of great importance, but they have 
their sphere in detail, and when the aggregate i* 
summed they accomplish more than the mighty engines 
of larger mediums. 

** It yn to in this case—the Lxnc^tcr p*iper was 
about issuing an extra for temperance purposes, and 
this letter happened to go into the forme to help fill 
up,* as poor printers sometimes express it. The Lan¬ 
caster office was not poor, but the foreman did ‘fill 
up’ with the Ewing letter. Rev. Samuel Bowman, 
of Wilkes-Barre, by chance saw a copy. He knew the 
Slocums, and the entire history of the valley as it was 

given by tradition. . 

<( lie was not present in the valley at the umt t but 
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hit heart warmed for the scenes and associations of 
early times in Wyoming. He mailed one of the 
papers to a Slocum, a brother of the captive girl, and 
the effort produced was as if by manic. Everybody 
was acquainted with the history of Frances, and all 
were interested in her fate. Sixty years had gone by 
since she was carried away, an innocent girl, and now 
the world had found the lost one. 

“There was one mark which could not be mistaken 
—little Frances when a child had played with a brother 
in the blacksmith's shop, and by a careless blow from the 
latter a linger was crushed in such a manner that it 
never regained its original form. 

“Mr. Isaac Slocum, accompanied by a sister and 
brother, sought an interview with the tanned woman, 
through the aid of an interpreter, and the first question 
asked, after an examination of the finger, was: ’How 
came that finger jumbed ? * The reply was convincing 
and conclusive : ‘My brother struck it with a hammer 
in the shop, a long time ago, before t was carried 
away.' 

“ Here then at las!, by this unmistakable token, the 
Ion was found. Her memory proved to be unerring j 
the details of events sixty years old were perfect, and 
given in such a manner as to awaken in the hearts of 
the Slocum family warm emotions for the withered 
old woman. Her life, although rude, had been a 
hippy one, and no inducements were strong enough 
to persuade her to leave the camp-fires of her adoption. 

M By Act of Congress, Ma-con-i-qua, the Indian tide 
of Frances Slocum, was granted one mile square of the 
reservation which was appointed to the Indians of 
Indiana, west of the Mississippi—to be held by herself 
during her life, and to revert to her heirs torever. She 
died March gth, 1S47, and was given Christian burial 
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in a beautiful spot where the romantic waters of the 
Missisinewa and Wabash rivers join their ripples on the 

way to the sea- „ , ... , 

'‘The story of the captive girlof ttyommg has been 
breathed around the hearths of the entire Christian 
world as one of the most fruitful in romance and 
song,” 

Dwelling* 

The habitations of the Indians of North America may 
be classed as community houses (using the term ‘com¬ 
munity* in the sense of comprising more than one 
family) and single or family dwellings, “ The house 
architecture of the northern tribes is of little importance, 
in itself considered j but as an outcome of their social 
condition, and for comparison with that of the southern 
village Indians, is highly important. The typical com* 
murnty houses, as those of the Iroquois tribes, were 
50 to too feet long by 16 to 1 3 wide, with frame 
of poles, and with side* and triangular roof covered 
with bark, usually of the elm. The interior was 
divided into compartments, and a smoke-hole was left 
in the roof, A Mohican house, similar in form, 
14 by 60 feet, had the sides and roof made of rushes 
and chestnut bark, with an opening along the top of 
the roof from end to end. The Mandan circular com¬ 
munity house was usually about 14 feet in diameter. 
It was supported by two series of posts and cross-beams, 
and the wide roof and sloping sides were covered with 
willow or brush matting and earth. The fireplace was 
in the centre, Morgan thinks that the oblong, round- 
roof houses of the Virginia and North Carolina tribes, 
■ecn and described by Captain John Smith and drawn 
by John White, were of the community order. That 
tome of them housed a number of families is distinctly 
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suited. Morgan includes also in the community class the 
circular, dome-shaped eirth lodges of Sacramento Valley 
and the L-fbrm, tent-shaped, thatched lodges of the 
higher areas of California ; but the leading examples 
of community houses are the large, sometimes massive, 
many-cclkJ clusters of stone or adobe in New Mexico 
and Arizona known as putbbs. These dwellings vary 
in form, some of those built in prehistoric times being 
semicircular, others oblong, around or enclosing a court 
or pUza. These buildings were constructed usually in 
terrace form, the lower having a one-$tory tier of apart¬ 
ments, the next two stories, and so on to the uppermost 
tier, which some times constituted a seventh story. 1 he 
masonry consisted usually of small flat stones hud in 
adobe mortar and chinked with spalls ; but sometimes 
large bal l* of adobe were used as building stones, or a 
double row of wattling was erected and tilled in with 
grout, solidly tamped. By the latter method, known 
as phi construction, walls j to 7 feet thick were 
sometimes built. The outer walls of the lowest story 
were pierced only by small openings, access to the 
interior being gained by means of ladders, which could 
be drawn up if necessary, md of a hatchway in the roof. 
It is possible that some of the elaborate structures of 
Mexico were developed from such hive-like buildings 
a* those of the typical pahMu, the cells increasing in 
site toward the south, as suggested by lkndclkr. 
Chimneys appear to have been unknown in North 
America until after contact of the natives with Euro¬ 
peans, the hatchway in the roof serving the double 
purpose of entrance and flue. Other forms, some 
‘community 1 and others not, are the following ; The 
Tli n git, Hal da, and some other tribes build substantial 
rectangular houses, with sides and ends formed of 
planks, and with the fronts elaborately carved and 
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painted with symbolic figures. Directly in front of 
the house a totem pale is placed, and near by a memorial 
pole is erected. These houses are sometimes 4 ° by 
loo feet in the Nooika and SUish regions, and are 
occupied by a number of families. Formerly some of 
the Haida houses arc said to have been built on plat¬ 
forms supported by posts. Some of these seen by such 
early navigators as Vancouver were ay or 30 feet 
above ground, access being had by notched logs serving 
as ladders. Among the north-western Indian tribes, 
as the Nta Pcrcis, The dwelling was a frame of poles 
covered with rush matting or with buffalo or dk skins. 
The houses of the Californian tribe* were rectangular 
or circular j of the latter, tome were conical, others 
dome-shaped. There was also formerly in use in 
various parts of California, and to some extent on the 
interior plateaus, a seiiiTsubierrancaii earth-covered 
lodoc known amongst the Muidu as hum. The must 
primitive abodes were those of the Paiute and the 
Cocopa, consisting simply of brush shelters for summer, 
and lor winter of a iratncwork of poles bent together 
at the top and covered with brush, hark, and eanh- 
Somewhat similar structures are erected by the Pueblos 
as farm shelters, and more elaborate houses ot the same 
general type are built by the Apache of Arizona. As 
uidicated by archasologica! researches, the circular wig¬ 
wam, with sides of bark or mats, built over a shallow 
excavation in the soil, and with earth thrown against 
the base, appears to have been the usual form of 
dwelling in the Ohio valley and the immediate valley 
of the Mississippi in prehistoric and early historic 
times. Another kind of dwelling, in use in Arkansas 
before the Discovery, was a rectangular structure with 
two rooms in front and one in the rear ; the walls were 
of upright posts thickly plastered with day on a sort of 
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wattle. With the exception of the putbh structures, 
buildings of stone or adobe were unknown until recent 
times. The dwellings of some of the tribes of the 
plains, such as the Sioux, Arapaha, Comanche, and 
Kiowa, were generally portable skin tents or tipis t but 
those of the Omaha, Osage, and some others were more 
substantial. The dwellings of the Omaha, according to 
Miss Fletcher, 4 are built by setting carefully selected 
and prepared posts together in a circle, and binding 
firmly with willows, then backing them with dried 
grass, and covering the entire structure with doscly 
picked sods. The roof is made in the same manner, 
naving an additional support of an inner circle of posts, 
with crochets to hold the crossdogs which act as beams 
to the dom«haped roof. A circular opening in the 
centre serves as a chimney, and also to give light to the 
interior of the dwelling ; a sort of sail is tigged and 
fastened outside of this opening to gui le the smoke 
and prevent it from annoying the occupants of the lodge. 
The entrance passage-way, which usually faces east¬ 
ward, is from 6 to 10 feet long, and is built in the 
same manner as the lodge.* An important type is the 
Wichita grass but, circular dome-shaped with conical 
top. The frame is built somewhat in panels formed 
by rihi and cross-bars; these are covered with grass 
tied on shingle fashion. These grass lodges vary in 
diameter from +o to §o feet. The early Florida houses, 
according to I.s Moyne’s illustrations published by 
De Bry, were either circular with domc-lske roof, or 
oblong with rounded roof, like those of Secotan in 
North Carolina, as shown in John White's figures. 
The frame was of poles covered with bark, or the latter 
was sometimes thatched. TheChippeway usually con¬ 
structed a conical or hemispherical framework of poles, 
covered with bark. Formerly caves and rock-shelters 
4 * 
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were used in some sections as abodes, and in the Pueblo 
region houses were formerly constructed in natural 
recesses or shelters in the difft, whence the designation 
cliff-dwellings. Similar habitations are still in use to 
some extent bp the Tanhumareof Chihuahua, Mexico. 
Cavatc houses with several rooms were also hewn in 
the sides of soft volcanic cliffs ; so numerous are these 
in Verde Valiev, Arizona, and the Jemrz plateau, New 
Mexico, that tor miles the cliff-race is honeycombed 
with them. As a rule the women were the builders of 
the houses where wood was the structural material, but 
the men assisted with the heavier work, in the southern 
states it was a common custom to erect mounds as 
foundations for council-houses, for the chiefs dwelling, 
or for structures designed for other official uses. The 
erection of houses, especially those of a permanent 
character, was usually attended with great ceremony, 
particularly when the time for dedication came. The 
construction of the Nsvaho ktfgan t for example, was 
done in accordance with fixed rules, as was the cutting 
and sewing of the tipi among the Plains tribes, while 
the new houses erected during the year were usually 
dedicated with ceremony and feasting. Although the 
better i vpes of houses were symme trical and weil-pro- 
portioned, their builders had not learned the use of the 
square or the plumb-line. The unit of measure was 
also apparently unknown, and even in the best types of 
ancient putbk masonry the joints of the stonework 
were not ‘broken.’ The Indian names for some of 
their structures, as tipi, wrjw*™, toictixp, hegat i, have 
come into use to a great extent by English-speaking 
people.”* 
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MYTHS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
Tribal Law And Custom 

There is but Ittdc exact data available respecting 
the sexial polity of the Red Race of North America! 
Kinship appears to have been the basis of government 
smon^ most of the tribes, and descent was traced both 
through the male and female line, according to locality. 
I n most tribes military and civil functions were carefully 
distinguished from each other, the civil government 
bc:ng lodged in the ban Js of chiefs of varying grades. 
These chiefs were elected by a tribal council, and 
were not by virtue of their office military leaders. 
Every village or group was represented in the general 
council by a head-man, who was sometimes chosen 
by the priests. Secret societies exercised a powerful 
away. 

Hunting 

Hunting was almost the sole occupation of the males 
of the Indian tribes. So much were they dependent 
on the produce of the chase for their livelihood that 
they developed the pursuit of game into an art. In 
commerce they confined themselves to trading in skins 
and furs; but they disposed of these only when their 
personal or tribal requirements had been fully satisfied, 
when the tribe had returned from its summed hunting 
expedition, and after the spoils of the chase had been 
frith m|)y distributed among its members—a tribal 
custom which was rigorously adhered to-—ceremonial 
ritea were engaged in and certain sacred formula were 
observed. In hunting game the Indians usually erected 
pens or enclosures, into which the beasts were driven 
and slaughtered. Early writers believed that they 
fired the prairie grass and pressed in upon the panic- 
stricken herd; but this is contradicted dv the Indians 
so 
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themselves, who assert that fire would be injurious to 
the fur of the animats hunted. Indeed, such an act, 
causing a herd to scatter, wu punishable by death. 

In exceptional cases, however, the practice might be 
resorted to in order to drive the ammah tmo the 
woods. In pursuing their prey it was customary for 
the tribe to form a circle, and thus prevent escape. 
The most favourable months for hunting were June, 
July, and August, when the animals were ht and the 
fur of rich quality. To the hunter who had slam tne 
animal the tribe awarded the skin and part of the 
carcass. The other portions were usually divided 
among the inhabitants of the village. As a result of 
this method of sharing there was very little waste. 
The flesh, which was cut into thin slices, was hung up 
to dry tn the sun on long poles, and rolled up and 
stored for winter use. The pelts were used in the 
making of clothing, shields, and bags. Ropes, tents, 
and other articles were also prepared from the »*»«*• 
Bowstrings and sewing-thread were made from the 
sinews, and drinking-cups were shaped out of the 

larger bones. , _ 

Among the methods employed in capturing game 
was die setting of traps, into which the animal was 
decoyed. A more primitive method of taking ammaJs 
bv the hand was largely in use. The hunter would 
steal upon his prey m the dead of night, using the 
utmost cunning and agility,and setae upon the unwary 
bird or sleeping animal. The Indians were skilled in 
dimbing and diving, and, employing the art of mimicry, 
in which they attained great proficiency, they would 
surround a herd of animals and drive them into a 
narrow gorge out of which they could not escape. 
Their edged weapons, fashioned from stone, bones, 
and reeds", and used with great skill, assisted them 

S 1 
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effectually when brought to dose quarter* with their 
prey. Dog*, although not regularly trained* they found 
of much value in the hunt, especially for tracking down 
the more swift and savage beasts. With the assistance 
of fire the hunter’s conquest over the animal became 
assured. His prey would be driven out of it* hiding- 
phee by smoke, or the torch would dazzle it. Drugging 
animals with poisonous roots and polluting streams to 
capture fish were largely practised. The use of nets 
and scoops for taking animals from the water and the 
fashioning of rakes for securing worm# from the earth 
were other methods employed to obtain food. The 
use of the canoe gave rise to the invention of the 
harpoon. 

The wandering habits of their game and the con¬ 
struction of fences were obstacles which strengthened 
rheir perception and gave excellent training for the 
hunt. The variety of circumstances with which they 
had to meet caused them to prepare or devise the 
many weapons and snares to which they resorted. 
Certain periods or seasons of the year were observed 
for the hunting of particular animals, each of which 
figured as a token or heraldic symbol of a tribe or 

g.'M. 

Schoolcraft, in an accurate and entertaining account 
of Indian hunting in his Historical anJ Sratistitai infer* 

vraiion resetting wr in di.tn Tribes, says : 

u The simplest of all species of hunting is perhaps the 
art of hunting the deer. This animal, it is known, is 
endowed with the fatal curiosity of stopping in its flight 
to turn round and look at the object that disturbed it; 
and as this is generally done within rifle-range, the 
habit is indulged « the cost of its life ; whereas, if it 
trusted unwaveringly to its heels, it would escape. 

41 One of the most ingenious modes of hunting die 
t* 
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deer is that of fre-fiunring, which is done by descending 
a stream in a canoe at night with a flambeau. In the 
latter part of spring and summer the Indian hunters on 
the small interior rivers take the bark ot the elm or 
cedar, peeling it oflf whole, for five or six feet in length, 
and, turning it inside out, paint the outer surface black 
with charcoaL It is then pierced with an orifice to fit 
it on the bow of the canoe, so as to hide the sitter ; then 
a light or torch is made by *>mall rolls, two or three 
feet long, of twisted birch bark (which is very inflam¬ 
mable), and this is placed on the extreme bow of the 
boat, a little in front of the bark screen, in which 
position it throws its rays strongly forward, leaving 
all behind in darkness. The deer, whose eyes are fixed 
on the light as it floats down, is thus brought within 
range of the gun. Swans are hunted in the same 
way, 

“The mazes of the forest arc, however, the Indian 
hunter's peculiar field of action. No footprint can be im¬ 
pressed there with which he is not familiar. Tn his tem¬ 
porary journeys in the search after game he generally 
encamps early, and sallies out at the fust peep of day on 
His hunting tour. If he is in a forest country he chooses 
his ambush in valleys, for the plain reason that all 
animals, as night approaches, come into the valleys. In 
ascending these he is very careful to take that side of a 
stream which throws a shadow from it, so that he may 
have a clear view of all that passes on the opposite side, 
while he is himself screened by the shadow. But he is 
particularly on the alert to take this precaution if lie is 
apprehensive of lurking foes. The tracks of an animal 
are the subject of the minutest observation ; they tell 
him at a glance the species of animal that has paired, 
the time that has elapsed, and the course it has pursued. 
If the surface of the earth he moist, the indications are 

* 51 
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plain ; if it be hard or rocky, they are drawn from less 
palpable but scarcely lew u nm ista k a b le signs. ( 

* One of the largest and moat varied dap hunt 
of which we are apprised was by a noted Chip pc way 
hunter, named Nokay, on the upper Mississippi, who, 
tradition asserts, in one day, near the mouth ofthe 
Crow Wing River, killed sixteen dk, four buffaloes, 
five deer, throe bears, one lynx, and a porcupine. This 
feat has doubtless been exceeded m the buffalo 
ranges of the south west, where the bow and arrow is 
known to have been so dexterously and rapully applieu 
in respect to that animal; but it is seldom that the 
chase in forest districts is as successful as in this 

^"On wit occasion the celebrated chief Wabojeeg 
went out early In the morning, near the banks of Lake 
Superior, to set martin-trap®. He had set 
and was returning to his wigwam, arrnc 
hatchet and knife onlr, when he encountered a buck 
moose. He sheltered himsetr behind trees,«*«*»«» 
but as the animal pursued, he picked up 
unfastening his moccasin-strings, tied the knife firmly to 
the pole. He then took a favouroblc pos l t t on behmd 
, tree and subbed the animal several tunes in dm throat 
and Ureasr. At length it fell, and he cut out and carried 
home the tongue is a trophy of his prowess. 

«ln 1808, Gitsbe lswna, of kewywenon, Lake 
Superior, kilkd a three-ye^old mooseoj 
pounds weight It was in the month nt ^ ua^, and 
the snow was so soft, rrom a partial thaw, that t e 1 » 
or snow-shoes, sank deep at every sreo. ,\ftercutUM 
up the animal and drawing out the blood, . ■ r 

the flesh in the skin, and, putting h.msclf 
up ercci. Finding he could hear tbi e weight, he then 
took a litter of nine pup® in a blanket upon E 
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arm, threw his wallet on top of hi, head, ^d putting 
his iun over his left shoulder, walked six miles to 
wisiram. This was the strongest man that has appeared 
in the Chippeway nation in modern rimes- 

“In 1827, Annimikcns, of Red River of the North, 
was one day quite engrossed in looking out «, path for 
his camp to piss, when he was startled l>v the ...■ p 
snorting 1 of a grStly bear. He immediately presented 
his gun and attempted to fire; but, the priming no 
ttjnitoJg, he was knocked by the animal, the next 
instant, several steps backward, arid his gun driven 
full fifteen feet through the air. 1 he bear then struck 
him on one cheek and tore away a part ot it. The little 
consciousness he had left told him to be WWJ? 
manifest no signs of life. Fortunately, the bent had 
satiated his appetite on the carcass of a buffalo near by. 
Ha vine Jawed his victim at pleasure, lie then took turn 
bv the neck, dragged him into the bushes, and there 
teft him. Yet from such a wound the Indian recovered, 
though a disfigured man, and lived to tell me the story 

* « Relations of such hunting exploits and adventures 
are vividly repeated in the Indian county, and con¬ 
stitute a spedes of renown which is eagerly sought by 

the young.' 1 

CsSttJEfif 

The picturesque costume of the Red Man is so 
original in character as to deserve more than passing 
mention. An authority on Indian costume wntmg 
in Bulletin 30 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 

^“The tribes of Northern America belong in general 
to the wholly clothed peoples, the exceptions being 
those inhabiting the warmer regions of the southern 
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United States and the Pacific coast, who were semi- 
clothed. Tanned skin of the deer family was generally 
the material tor clothing throughout the greater part of 
the country. The hide of the buffalo was worn for 
robes by tribes o| the plains, and even for dresses and 
leggings by older people, but the leather was too 
harsh for clothing generally, while elk* or moose-skin, 
although soft, was too thick. Fabrics of hark, hair, 
fur, mountain-sheep wool, and feathers were made in 
the North Pacific, Pueblo, and southern regions, and 
cotton has been woven bv the Hop! from ancient times. 
Climate, environment, elevation, and oceanic currents 
determined the materials used for clothing as well 
“ ( he demand for clothing. Sinew from the tendons 
of the larger animals was the usual sewing material, but 
fibres of pi ants, especially the agave, were also employed. 
Bone awls were used in sewing ; bone needles were 
rarely employed and were too large for fine work. The 
older needlework is of exception ally good character and 
5 hows great skill with the awl. Unlike many other 
arts, sewing was practised by both sexes, and each sex 
usually made its own clothing. The typical and more 
familiar costume of the Indian man was of tanned buck* 
skin, and consisted oi a shirt, a breech-cloth, leggings tied 
to a belt or waist-strap, and low moccasins. The shirt, 
which hung free over the hips, was provided with sleeves 
and was designed to be drawn over the head. The 
woman s costume differed from that of the man in the 
length of the shirt, which had short sleeves hanging 
loosely over the upper arm, and in the absence of the 
breech-cloth. Women also wore the belt to confine the 
garment at the waist. Robes of skin, woven fabrics, or 
of feathers were also worn, but blankets were substituted 
tor these later. The costtime presented tribal differences 
in cut, colour, and ornamentation. The free edges were 
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generally fringed, and quill embroidery and bead work, 
painting, scalp-locks, tails of animaiv, feathers, daws, 
hoofs, shells, etc., were applied as ornaments or charms. 
The typical dress of the Pueblo Indians is generally 
similar to that of the Plains tribes, except that it is made 
largely of woven fabrics, 

u Among the Pacific coast tribes, and those dong 
the Mexican border, the Gulf, and the Atlantic coast, 
the customary garment of women was a fringe-like 
skirt of bark, cord, strung seeds, or peltry, worn around 
the loins. In certain seasons or during special occupa¬ 
tions only the loin-band was worn. bor occa^ion^l 
use in cooler weather a skin robe or cape was thrown 
about the shoulders* or, under exceptional condition*, 
a large robe woven of strips of rabbit-skin. Ceremonial 
costume was much more elaborate than that for ordinary 
wear. Moccasins and leggings were worn throughout 
much of this area, but in the warmer parts and in 
California their use was unusual. Some tribes near 
the Mexican boundary wear sandals, and sandal-wear¬ 
ing tribes once ranged widely in thesouth-wesr. These 
have also been found in Kentucky caverns. Hats, 
usually of basketry, were worn by many Pacific coast 
tribes. Mittens were used by the Eskimo and other 
tribes of the far north. Belts of various materials 
and ornamentation not only confined the clothing, 
but supported pouches, trinket-bags, paint-bags, etc. 
Larger pouches and pipe-bags of fur or deer-skin, 
beaded or ornamented with quitUwork, and of plain 
skin, netting, or woven stuff, were slung from the 
shoulder. Necklaces, earrings, charm% and bracelets 
in infinite variety- formed a part of the clothing, and 
the wrist-guard to protect the arm from the recoil of 
the bowstring was general. 

** Shortly alter the advent of whites Indian costume 
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was profoundly modified over a vast area of America 
hy the copying of European dress and the use of 
traders' stuffs* KnowEedge of prehistoric and early 
historic primitive textile fabrics has been derived from 
impressions of fabric* on pottery, and from fabrics 
themselves that have been preserved by chirring in 
fire, contact with copper* or protection from the dements 
in caves. 

“A synopsis of the costumes worn by tribes living 
in the several geographical regions of northern America 
follows. The list is necessarily incomplete* for on 
account of the abandonment of tribal costumes the data 
are chiefly historical, 

11 Am true ,ah . Mwkttxk mxJ —M oj : Shi rt-tMt* hggl ng- 
moccaiinj, brctcb-dotii* Jut and hood, Wannat : Long ibirKoat, 
lEgging-Ttloccaiini, belt, 

w 'Iioguou. Nt^rrm —Men : Robtp ibirt-coit ¥ long- 

coal, trauten, leggmgi* moecsdiu. breedt-doth, (urban. Ih>|T>ij — 
Men and women : Cleat, wain-garment, motciiEdi, iimiah (P), 
breech (r)- -Men: Robe, long drcw-ihirr* long 

Scggingi, bandolier-hag. Women: Long drex^ihtr?* 

iho-r! Ic^inf v tddc-aiini, belt. Jmu —Men : Long cnai T open in 
f rnnr*ihoft breechd. leggings moocafins, floret or tniuent, tip or 
kcasidren Womcrtt r iiobc f diimbfii, leggiogi„ moccimtt, bell, 
ctp r in d ^mctimei i ihculder-minTle- 

■^SoyrHiii* of Mt uifOgfe^n, Sfmsilit —Men : Shirt, ofer-ikirl, 
legging^ m ocean ru, brecth'doth, belt* (urban, Formerly the Gulf 
iriba were robe T wajtf-garment* and vcc*ntmdly puscattiu, 

M Men : Stiffa'a robe, ibirt to iacci or longer, hrertb- 

dotb T e Kigh-legg-ingt, mocdiini, henidrrtt Women: Long thin- 
dr«t ttiih ihorr ample c*pt decree bd^ lepgInfT 10 the kneci, 
■norcatim, 

44 Noam EVciric. CtiJltf— Men : Blinks cr bail mas to be, 
{nre}, IcggregHifioocaiiiia, fcwuit* hat. Wnmfiti: Turned 
■ tiaphoddeMobtf, ihiri-irati with ileeva* fringed ipm« p legging* (D* 
mocr-anni, beech-cloth (f). 

11 VV\ifn*fOTO\-CotuMflLfci Sijrf—Men : Robe, hcaJpbind,, fad* 
rifdjr, (hln-cQaL, leg^inga, moceaiin*, breech -doth, Women: 
Ijurig chirtHlieKt, jproH* iad* lirdj, Je^irLff, brecch^loth, mot mini. 
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FACE-PAINTING 

■ Shoihokmh _ 5 a mt u tfte Plain* triba. 

“CiupeAiniiOfcicow. : Rube, md wVufr-garrnrT,; 

on occuiuCp mocattiiu (rxixbr) f m<rn frequcniJt tad eid mm 
feftcrallj went rmifdf Miked. Wnmm : Atid 

■ajjfgw tppntii j J. rjiJyr.jjljr i(jht*eape f [ate FuebE*, tirtt ihouUrr* 
or Uh da firmi, gtct broil; haitet esp ; iowtioiei mocemru, 
€w/rv/ C*A/:r*i#—Men : Uiiullf rtikeJ ; ro^ nemort op, 
mocciih^ j!iJ bree.-h^lofb OAiitaeallj. Women: Wiutikirt of 
TcsyctJ I fibre oi bti-Laksn, *r.d bilktiry tip ■ robs JoJ tflaccjiiiii act 
ottmlofr 

M So^TH-WTirvttf. F^I&^Mea : BtafiJtei or nbldt-iiiti of fcaihci 
robe, i hi r: with decree ibort brtttbci pin Ip open on aBta tide*! 
brccch-doth, legging* to ineei^ moecwit, hiir-tipc, ind ktad-bintL 
Wamen ; EJIantei ftumed ow one ifcoutdcr, extending io k&ee*$ 
ittiill edict* thjwl om bWkct tliromj over ibouldtri ; tsgffjc;^ 
Bmcouai* belt- SinJiE* formerly worn in xhh ii«. Snow- 
isicewmi of for ^acsrmci from in winter. Aftffc- Mm ; Some 
a* on phi til Women : Same, eicepE wiih didd 

toe. NtttAt— Now like Fueblo j farmer!* lit* Plain* irfbti. 

“ Gu**£owdaa C*j .-4 W ilfjyhre—Mon j Brecch-clotli, undeli* 
lomeumci Jiwd-laiid. Women £ Waiit-g+ivncnti, uiuiily of fringed 

bxr^j fttnit ind rear, t'iij—Sioie ia Pi-iini; fotmerlf cottob foEse 

waiit-eTotb am! n:idik M 

Face-Painting' 

A first-hand account of how the Indian bravedeetirated 
hts free cannot but prove of interest. Says a writer who 
dwelt for some time among the Sioux ; 1 

♦' Daily, when I hail the opportunity, f drew the 
patterns their faces displayed, ami at length obtained a 
collection, whose variety even astonished myself. The 
strange combinations produced in the kaleidoscope may 
be termed weak when compared to what an Indian’s 
imagination produces on hU forehead, nose* and cheek. 

I will try to give some account of them as far as words 
will reach. Two things struck me most in their 
arrangement of colour. First, the fret that they did 
not trouble themselves at all about the natural divisions 

1 J. G. Kohl. KiirMgtmi ll&Gojt 
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r>t the face; and, secondly, the extraordinary mixture 
of the graceful and the grotesque. At times, it is true, 
they did observe those natural divisions produced by 
nose, eyes, mouth, etc. The eyes were surrounded 
wuh regular coloured circles; yellow or black stripes 
issued harmoniously and equidistant from the mouth ; 
over the checks ran a semicircle of green dots, the cars 
forming the centre. At rimes, too, the fore hr. id was 
traversed by lines running parallel to the natural 
contour of that feature; this always looked somewhat 
human, so to speak, because the fundamental character 
o< the face was unaltered. Usually, however, these 
regular patterns do not suit the taste of the Indians. 
1 hey like contrasts, and frequently divide the face into 
two halves, which undergo different treatment ; one 
vvdl be dark.—-say black or blue—but the other quite 
light, yellow, bright red, or white ; one will be crossed 
by thick lines made by the forefingers, while the other 
is arabesque, with cictrcmely fine lines, produce! by the 
aid of a brush. 

I his division is produced in two different ways. 
The line of demarcation sometimes runs down the nose, 
5[> that the right cheek and side are buried in gloom, 
while the left looks like a flower-bed in the sunshine. 
At times, though, they draw the line across the nose, 
so that the eyes glisten out of the dark colour, while 
all beneath the nose is bright and lustrous. It seema 
as it they wished to represent on their faces (he different 
phases of the moon. I frequently inquired whether 
there was any significance in these various patterns, 
but was assured it was a mere matter of tasre. They 
were simple arabesques, like their squaws* work on the 
moccasins, girdles, tobacco-pouches, etc. 

41 Still there is a certain symbolism in the use of the 
colours. Thus, red generally typifies joy and festivity; 
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and black mourning. When any vetj melancholy death 
rakes place, they rub a handful of charcoal over the 
entire face. If the deceased is only a distant relative, 
a mere trellis-work of black lines is painted on the thee ; 
they have also a half-mourning, and only paint hall the 
face bbek, Red is not only their joy, but also their 
favourite colour. They generally cover their face with 
a coating of bright red,'on which the other colours arc 
laid ; for this purpose they employ vermilion, which 
comes from China, and is brought them by the Indian 
traders. However, this red is by no means dt rirucxr. 
Frequently the ground colour is a bright yellow, for 
which they employ chrome-yellow, obtained from the 
trader. 

“ They arc also very partial to Prussian blue, and 
employ this colour not only on their faces, but as a 
type of peace on their pipes ; and as the hue of the 
sky, on their graves. It is a very curious fact, by 
the way, that hardly any Indian can distinguish blue 
from green. I have seen the sky which they represent 
on their graves by a round arch, as frequently ot one 
colour as the ocher. In the Sioux language wyo signifies 
both green and blue j and a much-travelled Jesuit 
Father told me that among many Indian tribes the 
same confusion prevails. I have also been told that 
tribes have their favourite colours, and 1 am inclined 
to believe it, although 1 was not able to recognize any 
such rule. Generally all Indians seem to hold their 
own native copper skin in special affect ion, and heighten 
it with vermilion when it does not seem to them suffi¬ 
ciently red. 

“ I discovered during a journey I took among the 
Sioux that there is 3 certain national style in this face¬ 
painring. They were talking of a poor Indian who 
bad gone mad, and when l asked some of hb country- 
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men present in what way he displayed his insanity, 
they said, * Oh, he dresses himself up so funnily with 
feathers and shells ; he paints his lace so comically 
th.it it is enough to make one die of laughing.* This 
wa$ said to me by persons so overladen with feathers, 
shells, green and vermilion, Prussian blue, and chrome- 
yellow, that I could hardly refrain from smiling. Still, 
1 drew the conclusion from it that there must fie some¬ 
thing conventional and typical in their variegated style 
which might be easily infringed," 

Indim Art 

\i the Red Race di North America did not produce 
artistic work of an exalted order it at least evolved a 
distinctive and peculiar type of art. Some of the 
drawings and paintings on the walls of the brick 
erections of the southern tribes and the heraldic and 
religious symbols painted on the skin-covered lodges 
of tJ:c ] ’Idris people arc intricate and rhythmic in plan 
and brilliant in colouring. The houses of the north¬ 
west coast tribes, built entirely of Wood, are supported 
by pillars elaborately carved and embellished to repre¬ 
sent the totem or tribal symbol of the owner. On 
both the interior and exterior walls brilliantly coloured 
designs, usually scenes from Indian mythology, are 
found. 

The decoration of earthenware was and is common 
to moat of the tribes of North America, and is effected 
both by carving and stamping. It is in the art of 
carving that the Indian race appears to have achieved 
its greatest xsthetic triumph. Many carved objects 
are exceedingly elaborate and intricate in design, and 
some of the work on stone pipes, masks, and house¬ 
hold utensils and ornaments has won the highest 
admiration ot European masters of the art. Indeed, 
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many of the pipes and ebptenc orvings of the Chimp- 
seyatis and Gallants of Vancouver, and the Chippcways 
and Babeens, are by no means inferior to the best 
specimens of European mediieval carved work. 

In the potter's art the Indian people often exhibit 
great taste* and the tribes of the Mississippi valley and 
the Pueblo Indians had made exceptional progress in 
plaster design* As has already been mentioned, die 
mound-builders displayed considerable skill in metal¬ 
work, and the stamped plates of copper taken from 
the earthen pyramids which they raised strikingly illus¬ 
trate the fact that Indian art is the growth and outcome 
of centuries of native effort and by no means a tiling 
of yesterday. 

In weaving, needlework of all kinds, bead-work, and 
feather-work the Indians 3how great taste. Most of 
the designs they employ are geometric in plan. In 
feather-work especially the aboriginal peoples of the 
whole American continent excel. Rank was indicated 
among the Plains tribes either by the variety and 
number of feathers worn or by the manner of mounting 
or notching them. 

The aboriginal art of North America is in the 
highest degree symbolic and mythologic. It is thus 
entirely removed from any taint of materialism, and 
had It been permitted to evolve upon its own peculiar 
lines it might have developed a great measure of 
idealistic excellence. 

Warfare 

In the art of guerrilla warfare the Indians have always 
shown exceptional skill. Armed with bow and arrow, 
a war-dub, or a tomahawk, they carried on a fierce 
resistance to the incursions of die white man. These 
weapons were artistically shaped and moulded, and 
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wer* eminently suited to their owner's mode of fighting, 
out they came more into contact with the Vhiies 
rhe natives displayed a particular keenness to obtain 
hrearms and gunpowder, sled knives and hatchets. 
1 hey dispensed with their own rude if effective imple¬ 
ments ot war, and obtaining the coveted weapons 
by making successful raids upon the camps of their 
enemies, they set themselves to learn how to use them, 
'if m / 5 . tCno ^ s . gunpowder appear to them that 
they believer! it to possess the property of reprodtic- 
non, and planted it in the earth in the hope that it 
would yield a supply tor their future needs. In 

attacking the settlers they used many ingenious arti¬ 
fices to entrap or ambuscade them. ‘ These methods, 
naturally, proved successful against the whites, who 
had yet to learn Indian war-cratt, but soon the settlers 
learned to adopt the same devices. The Indian would 
imitate the cry of the wild goose to attract the white 
aunter into the woods, where he would spring upon 
him. He would also reverse his snow-shoe* in winter, 
to make it appear to die settler that he was retreating. 
Covering themselves with twigs to look like a bush 
was another method adopted by Indian spies. Occa¬ 
sionally they would approach the white man apparently 
in a spirit of friendliness, only to commit some act 
o treachery. Block-houses were built by the settlers 
is a means of defence against Indian nocturnal sur¬ 
prises, and into these the women and children were 
hurried tor safety. Bur the perseverance of the white 
nrJn and the declining birthrate of the Indian tribes 
, gan to create a new situation. Driven repeatedly 
from one part of the country to another, and confined 
to a limited territory in which to live, hunt, and 
cultivate the soil, the Indians finally adopted a less 
aggressive attitude to those whom they ar first, and 
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for some rime after their settlement, regarded with 

suspicion and resentment. 

Although the methods of warfare differed with the 
various tribes, the general scheme of operations was 
usually dictated by the council of chiefs, in whose 
hands the making of peace and war also lay. The 
campaign was generally prefaced by many eloquent 
harangues from the leaders, who gradually wrought 
the braves into a fury of resentment against their 
enemies. The ceremony of the war-dance was then 
proceeded with. Ranged in a circle, the warriors 
executed » kind of shuffle, occasionally slowly gyrating, 
with gestures and movements obviously intended to 
imitate those of some bird or beast, 1 and grunting, 
ducking, and snarling the while. This ceremony was 
always 'undertaken in full panoply of war-paint and 
feathers. Subsequently the braves betook themselves 
to the ‘ war-path." If the campaign was undertaken 
in wooded country, they marched in single file.* The 
most minute attention was paid to their surroundings 
to prevent ambuscade. The slightest sound, even the 
snapping of a twig, was sufficient to arrest their attention 
and cause them to halt. Alert, suspicious, and with 
every nerve strung to the highest point of tension, they 
proceeded with such exceeding caution that to surprise 
them was almost impossible. Should a warrior become 
isolated from the main body and be attacked and fatally 
wounded, he regarded it as essential to the safety of his 
comrades to utter a piercing shriek, which reverberated 
for through the forest way sand placed the rest of the band 
on their guard. This was known as the*death-whoop.' 

When the campaign was undertaken in prairie or open 

1 Pcrhapi their perianal w tiibstl tatcim. S« * t Tolcfmim l lt 

* Hence the uprcuEun * Indian life -- 1 

*5 
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country, the method usually employed was that of night 
attack ■ but it for any reason this could not be success- 
fudy made, a large ancle was drawn round the place to 
he assailed, and gradually narrowed, the warriors who 
composed it creeping and wriggling through the grass* 
and when sufficiently near rising and rushing the camp 
or ort with wild war-cries. Jr a stout defence with 
was anticipated, the warriors would surround 
t c objective or attack on horeebGtck* and ride round 
ami round the fated position, gradually picking off the 
defenders with their rifles or arrows as the opportunity 
presented itself. Once the place was stormed the Indian 
. Te neither asked nor gave quarter, at least so fir as 
tts male defenders were concerned. These were at 
once slam and scalped, the latter sanguinary process 
bemg effected by the brave placing his knees on his 
enemy s shoulders, describing a rapid circle with 
his knife in the centre of the victim * head, adzing 
ihc portion of the scalp thus loosened, and quickly 
detaching it, 

Schoolcraft, dealing with the subject of Indian war¬ 
fare, a matter upon which he was well qualified to 
speak, writes: 1 

“ Success in war is to the Indian the acme of glory, 
and to learn its arts the object of his highest attainment. 
The boy* and youths acquire the accomplishment at an 
early period of dancing the war-dance ; and although 
they are not permitted to join its fascinating circle till 
they assume the envied rank of actual warriors, still their 
early sports and mimic pastimes art imitatif if* of its 
ipmous movements and postures. The envied eagle's 
feather is the prize. For this the Indian’s talent, subtlety, 
bravery, persevering fasts, and what may be 
called religious penances and observances arc made. 

^ 1 Hwtmtil Stutftrifit ttfirmai r* rtifrrtixg tkt la Jig* 7 H&ti, 
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“ Tht war-path is taken by youths at an airly age. 
That age may be stated, for general comparison, to be 
sixteen ; but, without respect to exact time, it is always 
after the primary fast, during which the youth chooses 
his personal guardian or m&tedn —an age when he first 
assume* the duties of manhood. It is the period of 
the assumption of the three-.pointed blanket, the true 
toga of the North American Indian. 

“ The whole force of public opinion, in our Indian 
communities, is concentrated on this point; its early 
lodge teaching* (such as the recital of adventure* of 
bravery), its dances, its religious rites, the harangues of 
prominent actors, made at public assemblages (such as 
is called ‘striking the post *J, ail, in tact, that serves to 
awaken and fire ambition in the mind of the savage, 
is clustered about the idea of future distinction in war. 

. . The Indian has but one prime honour to 
grasp; it is triumph in the war-path ; it is rushing upon 
his enemy, tearing the scalp reeking from kis head, and 
then uttering his terrific si)-sa-knot (death-whoop). For 
this crowning act he is permitted to mount the honoured 
feather of the war-eagle—the king of carnivorous birds. 
By this mark he is publicly known, and bis honours 
recognized by nil his tribe, and by the surrounding 
tribes whose customs assimilate. 

** When the scalp of an enemy bis been won, very 
great pains are taken to exhibit it. For this purpose it is 
stretched on a hoop and mounted on a pole. The inner 
part is painted red, and the hair adjusted to hang in it* 
natural manner. If it be the scalp of a male, eagle's 
feathers are attached to denote that fact. If a female, a 
comb or scissors is hung on the frame. In this condi¬ 
tion it is placed in the hands of an old woman, who 
bears it about in the ■icalp-dance, while opprobrious 
epithets are uttered against the tribe from which it was 

67 
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Amidst these wild rejoicings the war-cry is 
vociferated, and the general sentiment with old and 
young is t * T hus shall it be done to our enemies. 1 

“The feather of the eagle is the highest honour that 
a warrior can weir, and a very extravagant sum is some¬ 
times given to procure one. The value of a horse has 
been known to he paid. The mode in which a feather 
is to he cut and worn is important to be noticed. 

“The scale of honour with the several tribes may 
vary, but the essential features are the samev Among 
the Dakota tribes an eagle's feather with a red spot 
denotes that the wearer has killed an enemy, a notch 
cut in it and edges of the feather painted red indicate# 
that the throat of an enemy has been cut. Small con¬ 
secutive notches on the front side of the feather, without 
paint, denote that the wearer is the third person that hat 
touched the dead body; both edges notched, that he is 
the fourth person who has touched it; and the feather 
partly denuded that he is the fifth person thit ha# 
touched the slain. 

“On the blanket or buffalo robe worn by the Dakota 
Indian a red or black hand is often seen painted. The 
red hand indicates that the wearer has been wounded 
by his enemy, the black hand that he ha# slain his 
enemy. 

“ The warlike tribe of the Chlppcways, on the sources 
of the Mississippi, who, from a national act in their 
history, bear the distinctive name of Pillagers, award 
a successful warrior who shoots down and scalps his 
enemy thrtc teiithers ; and for the still more dangerous 
act of taking a wounded prisoner on the field, five— 
for they conceive that a wounded enemy is desperate, 
and will generally reserve his fire for a last act of 
vengeance, if he die the moment after. Those of the 
war-party who come up immediately and strike the 
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wvcrny, so w to get marks of blood on their weapons 
receive two feathers; for it is customary for as many 
as can to perform this act. . . . Those who have been 
of the war-party* and merely r« the fight* although 
they may have no blood-marks of which to boast as 
honours, and may even have lacked promptness in 

2fwS the i? dcr . c,osc, f* we yet allowed to mount 
tne leather, These honours are publicly awarded * tin 

one dares to assume them without authority, and there 
are instances where the feathers falsely aa£m>ed have 
been pulled violentIjr from their heads in a public 

“?7 mC T j Cy fl0vtr > h ^ver, blame 

each other lor personal acts denoting cowardice or any 

ipet'cs o timidity while on the war-path* hoping by 

C °" rse ro .courage the young men to do 
Ejciter on mother occasion 

u AJI war-parties consist of volunteers. The leader 
or war-captain, who attempts to one must have 
some reputation to start on, His appeals* at the 
assemblages for dancing the preliminary war-dance, are 
o the principle* of bravery and nationality. They are 
brief and to the point. He is careful to be thouSt to 
act under the guidance of the Great Spirit, of whose 

J2?ri£ hC ***** * bC W** - dre^s* or by 

' principle of enlistment is sufficiently well 
preserved, For this purpose, the leader who propose* 

!m^t ,r r ” pl 7 thc war ' club »> bis bands, 
hw^J^ V YT h ° n * *? blood* and begin* 

his war-song. 1 have witnessed several such scenes 

he«ie°T 7 bnef, WlId of sentiments ot 

idour Tb 5 ’ ° r lQC,ten,et ‘ t . 5 *? Photic or military 
anlour, The> are accompanied by the drum and rattle 

and by the voice of one or more choristers. They are 

epeated slowly, sentenfioudy, and with a measured 

r «9 
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cadence, to which the most exact time is kept. The 
warrior stamps the ground as if he could shake the 
universe. His language is often highly figurative, and 
he deals with the machinery of the clouds, the flight of 
carnivorous bird*, and the influence of spiritual agencies, 
as if the region of space were at his command. He 
imagines his voice to be heard in the clouds; and while 
he stamp* the ground with well-feigned fury, he fancies 
himself to take hold of the * circle of the sky ' with his 
hands. Every few moments he stops abruptly in his 
circular path, and utters the piercing war-cry. 

« He must be a cold listener who can sit unmoved 
by these appeals. The idea* thrown out succeed each 
other with the impetuosity of a torrent. They are 
suggestive of heroic frames of mind, of strong will, of 
burning sentiment. 

“‘ Hcit my n™:*, lWfHfcr birJi! 

I prepdie * (of you so batten ; 

1 lec yflu E=rp 4 s the enciBj 'i ; 

Like j«u I ihiH g?. 

I wish the tffriftneu of yom wiftp : 

[ n-kh the vetigcanec of funt iU wi j 
I mHixcr fricndi ; i 

1 fbllfiw your flsghl. 

Ho,, ye young rjicti that iff wiffian. 

Look with wrath cm the battlefield I # 

il I’ach warrior that rises and jtfiits Ehc war-dantc 
thereby becomcs a volunteer for the trip, Hc arms an J 
ctiuips himself; he provides his own sustenance; and 
when he steps out into the ring and dances, he chants 
his own song, and is greeted with redoubling pells. 
These ceremonies are tantamount to * enlistment, and 
no young man who thus comes forward can honourably 
withdraw. 

“The sentiments of the following song were uttered 
by the celebrated Wabojceg, as the leader of the 
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Chippcways, aictf a victory over the combined Sioux 
and Sauks and Foxes, at the Falls of St, Croix, during 
the Utter part of the seventeenth century: 

t 

Mi Hejr my *okc* yc turira 1 

Oa that diy when our warden ipranj 
Ufkh ihcmtt an the dcitirdiy foe, 

Jall irngrinap mj heart burned to ukc 
On the ciud And tmcheroui bred, 

The Uwoiit—ibe FpK^the Saui. 

If 

**An;d here, on my bfcii! t Jijtc [ bled I 
SMt ! my tiule icin * 

Ye mounuini^ tremble At my yell I 
I itriLc for Jlfc, 

111 

" * Cat who if* my l«j I They duT! die, 

They dull fly o'er the pUim hLe a j 
They skill ihikc like a leaf in iheirorai. 

Pcrfidioui dogi ! (bey roiit Mf wni with ftre t 

IV 

“'Fk wmern in burning we'll tpcad. 

While mnurriiiig tier wjTtku-i iJiin p 
Till our youih grown to men 
For the bittk-filth trained* 

Our day* like ertu tuber* well tod. 

y 

* # Ye ero dead, noble men 1 ye arc gone. 

My broiler-— my ft How—my friend I 
On ihe deaih-piih where brivc men ham’ $p 
But we lire to revenge pm ! Wc luitt 
To die u oar fortfiLhen died , 1 

u In 18 ^ 4 , Bwoinli*, a Chippeway warrior of Lake 
Superior, repeated to me, with the appropriate tunes, 
the following war-songs, which had been utErred 

71 
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during the existing war between tiiat nation and the 
DikoUs 2 

I 

‘Oduwtnttng and***ewujj; 

Fenuefrug u b^Imv^darigif-/ 

[from the ttmih — *bey comcp the warlike 
foiidi— 

Hail ! to theif pmla£ *ct«nu/J 

II 

**Todurabi fieitiiiG 
K1 dow Witwwbu.ii/ 

[I wiib to have dtt body of the fierce^ 

bird. 

As iwlft—*t ctud—u strung] 

III 

Me WZCTllbcAJ, GCOWli 

Kj gait os mfowiinctam 

Neb uni l k urn i g iiheb «ibewii lies autt, # 

E [ cui rajr body Uf the chance nf hittU- 
nil hippy *sn ! f to lie an (he Hsld— 

On ikt field over the enemy*! line,] M 


The Indian Wife and Mother 

The position of women among the North American 
Indians U distinctly favourable, when the general cir¬ 
cumstances of their environment arc considered* As 
with most barbarian people, the main burden of the 
work of the community falls upon them. But in most 
cases the bulk of the food-supply ts provided by the 
men, who have often to face long and arduous hunting 
expeditions in the search for provender. The labour 
of planting and digging seed, of hoeing, harvesting, and 
storing crops, is invariably borne by the women. In 
the more accessible Indian territory of North America, 
however, the practice of agriculture is falling into 
desuetude, and the aborigines 4 .r~ becoming accustomed 

r * 
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to relr to a great extent on a supply of cereals (ram 
outside sources. 

In the art of weaving Indian women were and are 
extremely skilful. In the southern regions tiie Hopi 
women have woven cotton garments Trom time im¬ 
memorial. 

Among the various tribes the institution of marriage 
greatly depends for its circumstances upon the system 
of totemism, a custom which will be found * fully 
described in the chapter which deals with the mytho¬ 
logy of the Red Race. This system places a taboo 
upon marriages between members of the same dan or 
other division of a tribe. The nature of the ceremony 
itself differs with locality and race. Among the Plains 
Indians polygamy was common, and the essential fea¬ 
ture of the ceremony was the presentation of gifts 
to the bride's lather, In some tribes the husband 
had absolute power, and separation and divorce were 
common. But other Plains people were free from the 
purchase system, and the wishes of their women were 
consulted. East of the Mississippi the Iroquoian, 
Algonrjuian (except in the north and west), ami Mus- 
khogean tribes retained descent of name and property 
in the female line. Exchange of gifts preceded marriage 
with these peoples. Among the Hurons a council of 
mothers arranged the unions of the members of the 
tribe. Monogamy, on the whole, prevailed throughout 
the continent; and, generally speaking, the marriage 
bond was regarded rather loosely. 

Ip^jan Child*Life 

One of the most pleasing features in Indian life is 
the great affection and solicitude bestowed by the 

f arents upon their children. As a dose student or 
ndian custom and habit avers, “The relation of 

n 
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parent to child brings out ill the highest traits of 
Indian character.' 1 Withal, infant mortality is extra- 
ordinarily high, owing to the lack of sanitary measures, 
Hue father prepares the wooden cradle which is to be 
the infant's portable bed until it is able to walk. The 
fijpooit has first a child-name, which later gives place to 
the appellation which it will use through life. Children 
of both sexes have tr-vs and game?, the boys amusing 
themselves with riding and marksmanship, while the 
girls play with dolls and imitate their mothers * keeping 
wigwam.* i n warm weather a great deal of the children's 
time is spent in swimming and paddling. They are 
exceedingly fond of pets, particularly puppies, which 
they frequently dress and carry upon their backs like 
babies. Among some of the southern peoples small 
figures representing the various tribal deities are dis¬ 
tributed as dolls to the children at certain ceremonies, 
and the sacred traditions of the race are thus impressed 
upon them in tangible form. It is a mistake to think 
that the Indian child receives no higher Instruction. 
This, however, is effected by moral suasion alone, and 
physical punishment is extremely rare. Great good- 
humour prevails among the children, and fighting and 
quarrelling are practically unknown. 

At about fifteen years of age the Indian boy under¬ 
takes a solitary last and vigil, during which his totem 
or medicine spirit is supposed to instruct him regarding 
his future career. At about thirteen years of age the 
girl undergoes a like test, which signalizes her entrance 
into Womanhood, 


Adventure with a Totem 

An account of the manner in which a young Indian 
beheld his totem states that the lad’s father sent him 
to a mountain-top to look for Utonagan, the female 
7* 
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AW INDIAN GIRL'S VIGIL 
guardian spirit of his ancestors. At noon, on his 
arrival at the mountain, he heard the howls of the 
totem spirit, and commenced to ascend the slope, chilled 
by fear as the yells grew louder. He climbed a tree, 
and still heard the cries, and the rustle of the spirit in 
the E>rauches below. Then terror overcame him, and 
he fled* Utonagnn pursued him. She gained upon 
him, howling bo that his knees nave way beneath him 
and he might not turn. Then he bethought him of 
one of his guardian spirits, and, with a fresh access of 
courage, he left his pursuer far behind. He cast away 
his blanket; Utonagan reached it, and, after snuffing 
at it, took up the chase once more. Then he thought 
of his guardian spirit the wolf, and again new strength 
came to him- Still in great terror, he looked hack. 
Utonagan followed with a wolf-like lope.. Then he 
thought of his guardian spirit the bitch, and once more 
he gamed ground. At length, exhausted by his exer¬ 
tions, he sank to the earth in a feinting condition, and 
fc]J asleep* Through the ejes of sleep hr saw the 
spirit as a wolf. Site said to him: « 1 am ihe whom 
your family and the Indians call Utonagan. Vou are 
dear to me. Look at me, Indian.” lie looked, and 
lost hh sense of for. When he awoke the sun was 
hign m the sky, lie bathed in the creek and returned 
home. 

An Indian Girl's Vigil 

Another story is told of ar. Indian girl’s vigil. 
Catherine Wabose, when about thirteen years of a^e, 
left her mother’? lodge and built a small one Tor 
her i elf. After a feat of four days she was visited by her 
mother, who gave her a little snow-water to drink- 
On the eye of the sixth day, while still fearing, she 
was conscious of a superhuman voice, which invited 

7f 
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uoward ^ T? * ^ **** Icd f<mid 

Standing Woman, who gave her her 'supernatural* 1 

ZTk 1M- Xt mct thc ‘ LfttJc Sprit,' Who 

told her that ms name would be the name of her ftrat 

Skv* thnTi 0 ^ ***** b 7 ^e 'Bright Blue 
iky, who endowed her with the gift of life. She 

was then encirded fey bright points of Sight and by 
Sharp, painless instruments, but, mounting upon 3 hsh- 
hkeaminalshcswam through the air baik to her 
lodge. On the sixth day she experienced a repetition 
j t ne vision. On the seventh day she was fed with a 
htdc pounded corn in snow-water. After the seventh 
day she beheld a large round object like a stone 
descend from the sky and enter the lodge, Jt ccm - 
ferred upon her the gift of prophecy, and by virtue of 
this she assumed the rank of a prophetess upon her 
return to the tribe. v 

Ir is not difficult to suppose that the minds of these 
unfortunate children were temporarily deranged by the 
sustained fcsis they had been forced to undertake. 

Pieturt-Writing 

Most of the tribes of North America had evolved a 
nn.e system of picture-writing. This consisted, for the 
most part, of figures of natural objects connected by 
symbols having arbitrary or fixed meanings. Thus the 
system was both ideographic and pictographk : that 
is, it represented to some extent abstract ideas as well 
as wnm-je objects. These scripts possessed so many 

tu«S2j d !H2?* and so man 7 ^mbob which 

Lncl tht T™ mCaJling * L UndCT circum- 

* "‘f*! £?i ■ tntc 9£ ct is a task of the 

thc ?mnil7 ?‘ J Uy WCrC misemployed in 
the compilation of the seasonal calendars, and some- 
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PICTURE-WRITING 

times the records of the tribe were preserved by their 
means. 

Perhaps the best known sped men of Indian script is 
the Dakota * Lone-dog Winter-count,’ supposed to have 
been painted originally on a buffalo-robe. It is said to 
be a chronicle covering a period of seventy-one years 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century. Similar 
chronicles are the ff , a/iunf-Oiuin t which are painted 
records of (he Leni-J.enSpe, an Atgonquian people, and 
the calendar history of the Kiowa. The former con¬ 
sists of several scries, one of which records the doings 
of the tribes down to the time of the arrival of the 
European colonists at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. We append an extract from the ITa/ium-OIum 
as a specimen of genuine aboriginal composition. The 
translation is that made by the lace Professor Brinton. 

After the niihinf witcri Kjd mbiMed, ihe Lcajp! ef 
the Turtle were dot* in hollow hornet, litinj 

t'vgcihsj there. 

Ic freeata. where they tbod: : it tnom where lhey tirade - 
it uomu where they abode; it it cold where they abode. 

Ai thii rmrhcrn place, they unbEy of mildj 

cduI Iitirfs, with mmy deer mod buffi! go-. 

Ai ihey journeyed, foato being utonjr* tome rich, lKct 
K pntd mto hoDie-bai!dcn md huntcri: 

The itropjHt. the trsoit tailed, tiift purtjt wen: the 
sum 

The hunter* ihowcd thesutEtei At the nonh* it the ent p 
aithe wuthp. it ihe wtu. 

Its that inctent toumif, in tbt aorthtfo country, to thit 
Turtle cp tin try, she belt cibrnivi were rhe TunJe-mrrN 
[Thit U, prphihJf , mca of the Tunic totem.] 

AH the ctbin fim of this lind were di^uiered, end *U 
mid so their plot: “Ueui 
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To ike Snake lind, lo ike cut, ihej went forth* going 
awip t urn at ly (ritrioj* 

Split asunder, weal, trembling* their had burned : they 
went, lorn find broken f to the Smke tiiind. 

Tho** iVom the north bang lb, wishyut are* went forth 
from [he land of mow. in dilTercst Jireeiiuai, 

The fit hen of the Bald Rtgte md the White Wolf remain 
tkmg the iu, frch in &tk md itiengfh. 

Fluting up themcim* in their tmoeipOiir ^eIkh veto 
risk* [hep were in the light, when ihej were it ihdie 
ittandu 

HtadBuiroff and Bi^ Bird nidi 41 Let u? go ty Snifce 
Mfcnd/* they laid. 

All mj they will go along to destroy ill the land. 

Those of the north agreed. 

Those of ike cm! igreed* 

Ovet the water, the fronts iu* 

They went to enjoy it. 

On the wonderful dippety mltf, 

On [he tioncdurd wtttr ill went. 

On ike great ticiil ?ei t ike maKSt-bur[L^ kl 

Ten thaniand it night, 

Ah in one night, 

To the Smite lUind, to she cue, at night. 

They walk and wilit, ail ol them. 

The men from the Ju=f|h, the eat:, the s-uuih ; 

The Eagle clan, the Haver dan, the Wolf dan, 

Tht hot men, the rich teen* (he had men, 

Thoie mih wi tcj, rhpae with danghten, lh« with do$p, 

They ail came, they tarry it the bni of ik* tprute-pimts s 
Those Etna the well ctwnc with hesitation, 

Eitatoifog highly their old home « the Turtle had* 

There wai on tain* ini no com, 10 they enoted farther tea- 
wand, 

A* the pile cot aTei, is the Buffalo land, they ai kit kid food, 

oh i pic mot plain. 



"rise come to ihc PUcr of Cavit- 
















MODERN EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


Modern Edueaticn and Culture 

After the establishment of the United States Govern¬ 
ment a number of Christian and lay bodies undertook 
the education and enlightenment of the aborigine*. 
Until 1870 all Government aid for this object passed 
through the hands of missionaries, but in 1775 a 
committee on Indian affairs had been appointed by 
Congress, which voted funds to support Indian students 
at Dartmouth and Princeton Colleges. Many (lay- 
schools were provided for the Indians, and these aimed 
at hiring them for citizenship by inculcating in them 
the social manners and ethical ideas of die whites. 
The school established by Captain R. H, Pratt at 
Carlisle, Pa., for the purpose of educating Indian boys 
and girls has turned out many useful members of 
society. About 100 students receive higher instruc¬ 
tion in Hampton Institute. There are now 253 
Government schools for the education of Indian youth, 
involving an annual expenditure of five million dollars, 
and the patient efforts of the United States Govern¬ 
ment may be said to be crowned with triumph and 
success when the list of cultured Indian men and 
women who have attended these seminaries is perused. 
Many of these have achieved conspicuous success in 
industrial pursuit* and in the higher walks of life. 


CHAPTER II: THE MYTHOLOGIES OF 
THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 

Animlflm 

A LL mythological systems spring from the same 
fundamental basis. The gods arc the children 
of reverence and necessity. But their gene*. 
W 5trcC f h " sriU ***** back, Savage man, unable to 
Lasting Utah between the am mate and inanimate, imagines 
everv surrounding object to b C) like himself, instinct 
life* rreq, the winds, the river (which he names 
the Long Person ’), all possess life and conscious¬ 
ness in Jus eyes. The frees moan and rustle, there¬ 
fore they speak, or arc, perchance, the dwelling-place 
of powerful spirits. The winds are full of words, 
Jighmgs, warnings, threats, the noises, without doubt, 
or wandering powers, friendly or unfriendly beings. 
The wafer moves, articulates, prophesies, as, for 
example, did the Peruvian Rimac and Ipurimac—*the 
Oracles, * the Proph^iers/ Even abstract Qualities 
were supposed topossess the attributes of living things. 
Light and darkness, heat and cold, were regarded as 
itL tive and Jert agencies. The sky was looked upon 
as the All-Father from whose cooperation with the 
Mother Earth all living things had sprung. This 
condition of belief is known as ‘animism/ 


Tottmimm 

If inanimate objects and natural phenomena were 
endowed by savage imagination with the qualities of 
life and thought, the creatures of the animal world 
were placed upon a still higher level. The Indian, 
brought into contact witn the denizens of the forest 
and prainc, conceived a high opinion of their quoli- 
UM and instinctive abilities. He observed that they 


TOTEMISM 

possessed greater cunning in forest-craft thin himself, 
that their hunting instinct was much more sure, that 
they seldom suffered from lack of provisions, that they 
were more swift of foot. In short, he considered them 
to be his superiors in those faculties which he most 
coveted and admired. Various human an tributes and 
characteristics became per sonified and even exaggerated 
in some of his neighbours of wood and plan. The 
fox was proverbial for craft, the wild cat for stealth, 
the bear for a wrong-headed stupidity, the owl for a 
cryptic wisdom, the deer for swiftness. In each of 
these attributes the several animals to whom they 
belonged appeared to the savage as more gifted than 
himself, and so deeply was he influenced by this 
seeming superiority that if he coveted a certain quality 
he would place himself under the protection of the 
animal or bird which symbolized it. Again, if a tribe 
or dan possessed any special characteristic, such as 
fierceness or cunning, it was usually called by its 
neighbours after the bird or beast which symbolized 
its character. A tribe would Jeam its nickname from 
captives token in war ; or it might even bestow such 
an appellation upon itself. After the lapse of 3 few 
generations the members of a tribe would regard the 
animal whose qualities they were supposed to possess 
as their direct ancestor, and would consider that all the 
members of his species were their blood-relations. 
This belief is known as totemism, and its adoption was 
the means of laying the foundation of a widespread 
system of tribal rule and custom, by which marriage 
and many of the affairs of life were and arc wholly 
governed. Probably all European and Asiatic peoples 
have passed through this stage, and its remains are 
to be found deeply embedded in our present social 
system. 


it 
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Toifmic Law uni Custom 

Few ^mentions would elapse before the sense of 
ancestral devotion to the totem or eponymous fore¬ 
father of the tTibe would become so strong as to be 
exalted into a folly developed system of worship of 
him as a deity. That the totem develops into the god 
is proved by the animal likeness and attribu tes of many 
deities in Lands widely separate. It arcoums for the 
jackal- and ibh-hcaded gods of Egypt, the buJUifce 
deities of Assyria, the bestial gods of Hindustan— 
possibly even for the owl which accompanied the 
Grecian Pallas, for does not Homer speak of her as 
'‘owl-eyed ? May not this goddess have developed 
from an owl totem, and may not the attendant bird of 
night which perches on her shoulder tiave been per¬ 
mitted to remain as a sop to her devotees in her more 
ancient form, who objected to her portrayal as a human 
being, and desired that some reminder of her former 
shape might be preserved ? That our British ancestors 
possessed a totemic system is undoubted. Were not 
the clan Chai'an of the Scottish Highlands the “sons 
of the cat ” ? In the Dtait sf Liimotr ' s Book we read 
of a tribe included under the “sons to the king of 
Rualav "* one battalion of whom was ‘cat-headed^ or 
wore the totem crest of the cat. The swine-gods ami 
other animal deities possessed by the British Celts assist 
this theory, as do tne remains oi many folk-customs 
in England and Scotland. Our crests are but so manv 
family symbols which have come down to us from the 
distant days when our forefathers painted them upon 
their shields or wore them upon their helmets as the 
badge of their tribe, and thus of its supposed beast- 
progenitor or protector. 

As has been said, a vast and intricate system of tribal 




SEVERITY OF TOTEMIC RULE 

liw mnd custom arose from the adoption of totemism* 
The animal from which the tribe took its name (flight not 
he killed or eaten, because of its blood-kinship with the 
clan. Descent from this ancestor postulated kinship 
between the various members of the tribe, male and 
female; therefore the female members were not eligible 
for matriage with the males, who had perforce to seek for 
wives elsewhere. This often led to the partial adoption 
of another tribe or family in the vicinity, and of its 
totem, in order that a suitable exchange of women 
might be made as occasion required, and thus to the 
inclusion of two gtnki or divisions within the tribe, 
each with its different totem-name, yet each regarding 
itself as a division of the tribal family. Thus a member 
of the 1 Fox' gens might not marry a woman of his 
own division, but must seek a bride from the ' Bears/ 
and similarly a ‘ Bear ’ tribesman must find a wife trom 
among the ' Foxes-’ 

Severity of Tote mis Rule 

The utmost severity attached to the observation of 
totemic law and custom, to break which was regarded 
4S a serious crime. Indeed, no one ever thought ot 
infringing it, so powerful are habit and the force of 
association. It is not necessary to specify here the 
numerous customs which may be regarded as the out¬ 
come of the rotemk system, for many ol these have 
little in common with mythology proper. It will suffice 
to say that they were observed with a rigour beside 
which the rules of the religions of civilized peoples 
appear tax and indulgent. As this system exercised 
such a powerful influence on Indian life and thought, 
the fallowing passage from the pen of a high authority 
on Indian totemism may be quoted with advantage; 1 

1 J, R. Shimon, in ff—.Jhi. 1 p lit Strti Jmtri;a* 
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“The native American Indian, holding peculiar self- 
centred views as to the unity and continuity of all life 
uid the consequent inevitable interrelations of the 
seven] bodies and beings in nature, especially of man 
to the beings and bodies of his experience ami environ¬ 
ment, to whom were imputed by him various anthropo¬ 
morphic attributes and functions in addition to those 
naturally inherent in them, has developed certain funda¬ 
mentally important cults, based on those views, that 
deeply affect his social, religious, and civil institutions. 
One of these doctrines is that persons and organizations 
ol person* are one and all under the protecting and 
filtering tutelage of some imaginary being or spirit. 
These tutelar)-or patron beings maybe grouped, by the 
mode and motive of their acquirement and rhetr tunc- 
tions, into two fairly well defined groups or classes: 
(i) those which protect individuals only, and (a) those 
which protect organtza tions of persons. Bu t with thear 
two classes of tutelary beings is not infrequently con¬ 
founded another class of protective imaginary beings, 
commonly called fetishes, which are regarded as powerful 
spiritual allies of their possessors. Each of these several 
chases of guardian beings his its own peculiar tradi¬ 
tions, beliefs, and appropriate cult. The modes of the 
acquirement and the motives for the acquisition of these 
several classes of guardian beings differ in some funda¬ 
mental and essential respects. The exact method of 
acquiring the clan or gentile group patrons or tutclaries 
is sul] an unsolved problem, although several plausible 
theories have been advanced by astute student* to 
explain the probable mode of obtaining them. With 
respect fq the persona! tutelary and the fetish, the data 
arc sufficiently clear and full to permit a satisfactory 
description and definition of these two classes of tutelary 
and auxiliary beings. From the available data bearing 
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on this subject* it would seem that much confusion 
regarding the use and acquirement of personal and 
communal tut el (tries or patron beings has arisen by 
regarding certain social, political* and religious activities 
as due pn marily to t he in fl uence of ihese guardian dei t iw, 
when in fact those features were factors in the social 
organization on which has been later imposed the cult of 
the patron o r guardian spirit. Exogamy, names and class 
names* and various taboos exist where ‘totems' and 
* totemism,' the cults of the guardian spirits, do not exist. 

“ Some profess to regard the dan or gentile group 
patron or tutelary as a mere development of the per¬ 
sonal guardian, but from the available bul insufficient 
data bearing on the question it appears to be, in some of 
its aspects, more closely connected in origin* or rather 
in the method of its acquisition* with the fetish, the 
Iroquois tufatm* k<nda > * an effective agency of sorcery, 1 
than with any form of the personal tutelary. This 
patron spirit of course concerns the group regarded as 
a body, tor with regard to each person of the group* 
the dan or gentile guardian is inherited* or rather 
acquired by birth* and it may not be changed at will. 
On the other hand* the persona! tutelary is obtained 
through the rite of vision in a dream or a trance* and 
it must be preserved at all haiardi- as one of the most 
precious possessions. The fetish is acquired by persona] 
choice, by purchase, or by inheritance, or from some 
chance circumstance or emergency, and it can be sold 
or discarded at the will of the possessor in most cases ; 
the exception is where a person has entered into a 
compact with some evil spirit or being that* in considera¬ 
tion of human or other sacrifices in its honour at stated 
periods, the said spirit undertakes to perform certain 
obligations to this man or woman* and in default of 
which the person forfeits his right to live 

■ «J 
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“'Totemism ’ ti a purelf philosophical term which 
modern anthropological literature has burdened with a 
great mass of seedless controversial speculation and 
opinion. The doctrine and use of tutelary or patron 
guardian spirits by individuals and by organized oodles 
of persons are defined by Powell as ‘a method of 
naming,' and as * the doctrine and system of naming.* 
But the motive underlying the acquisition and use of 
guardian or tutelary spirits, whether by an individual or 
by an organized body of persons, is always the same™ 
namely, to obtain welfare and to avoid ill-fa e. So it 
appears to be erroneous to define this cuk as 1 the 
doctrine and system of naming/ It is rather the recog¬ 
nition, exploitation, and adjustment of the imaginary 
mystic relation of the individual or of the body of 
organized persons to the postulated # rendas, mystic 
powers, surround;ng each of these units of native 
society. With but few exceptions, the recognized 
relation between the dan or gtm and its patron deity is 
not one of descent or source, but rather that of protec¬ 
tion, guardianship, and support* The relationship as to 
source between these two classes of superior beings is 
not yet determined; so to avoid confusion in concepts, 
it is better to use distinctive names for them, until their 
connexion, if any, has been definitely ascertained : this 
question must not be prejudged. The hypothetic 
inclusion of these several dasscs in a general one, 
branded with the rubric ‘ totem * or its equivalent, has 
led to needless confusion. The native tongues have 
separate names for these objects, and until the native 
classification can be truthfully shown to be erroneous 
it would seem to be advisable to designate them by 
distinctive names. Notwithstanding the great amount 
of study of the literature of the social features of 
aboriginal American society, there ire many data rela- 
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which must be placated with prayer, feast, and sacrifice. 
Fetishes which lose their reputations as bribers of 
good-fortune usually degenerate into mere amulets or 
talismattic ornaments, and their places are taken by 
others. The fetish differs from the daw of tutelary or 
* household ' god* in that it may be sold or bartered, 
whereas tutelary or domestic deities are never to be 
purchased, or even loaned. 

Fetish Object* 

Nearly all the belongings of a or medidne- 

manj are classed as fetishes by tbe North American 
Indians, These usually consist of the skin* of beasts, 
birds, and serpents, roots, bark, powder, and number¬ 
less other objects. But the fetish must be altogether 
divorced from the idea of religion proper, with which 
it lias little or no connexion, being found nide by side 
with religious phases of many types. The letish may 
be a bone, a feather, an arrow-head, a stick, carved or 
painted, a fossil, * tuft of hair, a necklace of fingers, a 
stuffed skin, the hand of an enemy, anything which 
might be suggested to the original possessor in a dream 
or i flight of imagination. It is sometimes fastened to 
the scalp-lock, to the dress, to the bridle, concealed 
between the layers of a shield* or specially deposited 
in a shrine in the wigwam. The idea in the mind 
of the original maker it usually symbolic, and it 
reveded only to one formally chosen as heir to rhe 
magical possession* and pledged in bis turn to a similar 
secrecy- 

Notwithstanding that the cult of fetishism ts ttt>t, 
strictly speaking, a department of religious activity, a 
point exists at which the fetish begins to evolve into a 
god. *1 his happens when the object survives the test 
of experience and achieves a more than personal or 
fit 
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tribal popularity. Nevertheless the fetish partake* 
more of the nature of tho*e spirits which art subservient 
to man (for example* the Arabian jinn) than of gods 
proper, and if it is prayed and sacrificed to on occa¬ 
sion, t he * prayers ' are rather of the nature of a magical 
invocation, and the ‘sacrifices’ no more than would 
be accorded to any other assisting agent. Thus sharply 
must we differentiate between a fetish or captive spirit 
and a god. But it must be further borne in mind that 
a fetish is not necessarily a piece of personal property. 
It may belong collectively loan entire community. It 
is not necessarily a small article, but may possess all the 
appearances of a full-blown idol. An idol, however, is 
the abode of a god—the image into which a deity may 
materialize. A fetish, on the other hand, is tit plate tf 
imprisonment tf 4 subservient spirit ) which cannot escape, 
and, if it would gain the rank of godhead, must do so 
by a long series of luck-bringing, or at Least by the 
performance of a number of marvels of a protective or 
fortune-miking nature. It is not unlikely that a belief 
exists in the Indian mind that there are many wandering 
spirits who, in return for food and other comforts, are 
willing to materialise in the shape the savage provides 
for them, and to assist him in the chase and other 
pursuits oflife. 

Apachr Fetishes 

Among the Athapascan Indians Lhe Apaches, both 
male and female, wear fetishes which they call tzi-Jaltai\ 
manufactured from lightning-riven wood, generally pine 
or cedar, or fir from the mountains. These are highly 
valued, and arc never sold. They are shaved very thin, 
rudely carved in the semblance of the human form,and 
decorated with incised line* representing the lightning. 
They are small in size, and few of them ate painted. 
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Bourke describe!! one that in Apache chief carried about 
ftith him, which was made of a piece of lath, unpaired, 
hiving a figure in ydlow drawn upon it, with a narrow 
blicit band and three snake's heads with white eyes. It 
was further deco rata] with pear] buttons and small 
cagic-dowti fathers# The revere and obverse were 
identical, 

Many of the Apache? attached a piece of malachite 
to their gun? and bows to make them shoot accurately, 
Bourkc men lions a class of fetishes which he terms 
1 phylacteries.' These are pieces of buckskin or other 
materia! upon which arc inscribed certain characters or 
symbols of a religious or ‘medicine' nature, and they 
are worn attached to the person who seeks benefit 
from them. They differ from the ordinary 7 fetish in 
that they are concealed from the public gaze. These 
‘phylacteries,' Bourfcc says, “themselves medicine," 
may be employed to enwrap other ‘medicine*’ and " thus 
augment their own potentialities/’ He describes several 
of these objects. One worn by an Indian named Ta-uJ- 
tzu-ie ‘‘vus tightly rolled in at least Haifa mile ot 
saddler's silk, and when brought to light was found to 
consist ol a small piece of buckskin two inches square, 
upon which were drawn red and yellow crooked lines, 
which represented the red and yellow snake. Inside 
were a piece of malachite and a small cross of lightning- 
riven pine, and two very small perforated shells. The 
cross they designated ’the black mind."’ Another 
^pnjflactery * consisted of a tiny bag of hoddentm, 
holding a small quartz crystal and four feathers or 
eagle-down. This charm, it was eiplained by an Indian, 
contained not merely the * medicine ' of the crystal 
and the eagle, but also that of the black bear, the white 
bon, and the yellow snake. 


FETISHISM AMONG THE ALGONQUIN S 


troquoua Fetishes 

Thing* that seem at all unusual are accepted by the 
Huron*, a tribe of the Iroquois, as tkj, or super 
natural, and therefore it i* accounted lucky to find 
them. In hunting, if they find a stone or other object 
in the entrails of art animal they at once make a fetish 
of it- Any object of a peculiar shape they treaiure for 
the same reason. They greatly rear that demons or 
evil spirits will purloin their fetishes, which they esteem 
to highly as to propitiate them in feasts and invoke 
them in song. The highest type of fetish obtainable 
by a Huron was a piece of the onniont, or great 
armoured serpent, a mythological animal revered hy 
many North American tribes. 

Fetishism ament the Algonquloa 

Hoffmann states that at the 'medicine* lodges of 
some Algonquian tribes there are preserved fetishes or 
amulets worn above the elbow*, consisting of strands 
of bead-work, metal bands, or skunk skin*, while 
bracelets of shells, buckskin, or metal arc also worn. A 
great tribal fetish of the Cheyenne was their ‘ medicine* 
arrow, which was taken from them by the Pawnees in 
battle. The head of this arrow projects from the ba/; 
which contains it, and it is covered with delicate waved 
or spiral lines, which denote its sacred character. It 
was, indeed, the palladium of the tribe. A peculiar 
type of fetish consisted of a mantle made from the 
*kin of a deer and covered with feathers mixed with 
headings. It was made and used by the medicine-men 
as a mantle of invisibility, or charmed covering to enable 
spies to traverse an enemy'* country in security. In this 
instance the fetishistic power depended upon the devices 
drawn upon the article. The principal fetishes among 

9 1 
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the Hjdatsa tribe of the Sioux arc the skint, of foxes 
and wolves, the favourite worn fetish being the stripe 
from the bark of a wolf-skin with the tail hanging 
down the shoulders. A slit is made in the skin, 
through which the warrior puts his head, so that the 
skin of the wolf’s head hangs down upon his breast. 
The most common tribal fetishes of the Sioux are, 
or were, buffalo heads, the ncck-bonea of which they 
preserve tn the belief that the buffalo herds will thereby 
« prevented from removing to too great a distance. 
At certain periods they perform a ceremony with these 
bones, which consists in raking a potsherd Ailed with 
embers, throwing sweepsme II in g grease upon it, and 
fumigating the bones with the smoke. There are 
certain trees and stones which are regarded as fetishes: 
To these offerings of red cloth, red paint, and other 
articles are made. Each individual has his personal 
fetish, and it is carried in all hunting and warlike 
excursions. It usually consists of a head, daws, stuffed 
skin, or other representative feature of the fetish 
animal. Even the horses are provided with fetishes, 
in the shape of a deer's horn, to ensure their swiftness. 
The rodent teeth of the beaver arc regarded as potent 
charms, and ore worn by Uttie girls round their necks 
to make them industrious. 

At Si kyat ki, in Arizona, a territorial nucleus of 
the Hops Indians, Mr. Fewkes had opportunities of 
inspecting many interesting fetish forms. A number 
of these discovered in native graves were pebbles 
w;th a polished surface, or having a fancied resem¬ 
blance to some animal shape. Many of the personal 
fetishes of the Hop! consist of fossils, some of which 
attain the rank of tribal fetishes and are wrapped up in 
sacred bundles, which are highly venerated. In one grave 
waa found a single large fetish in the shape of a mountain 
f* 
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lion, made of sandstone, in which legs, cars, tail, and 
eyes arc represented, the mouth still showing the red 
pigment with which it had been coloured. This is 
almost identical with some fetishes used by the Hopi 
at the present day. 

Tclimiam and Fetishism Mtfl 

Fetishism among the Zufii Indians of the south 
arose from an idea they entertained that they were 
kin with animals; in other words, their fetishes were 
tote mi stie. Totem ism and fetishism were by no means 
incompatible with one another, but often flourished 
side by side. Fetishism of the Zufii description is, 
indeed, the natural concomitant of a totemic system. 
Zufii fetishes are usually concretions of lime or objects 
in which a natural resemblance to animals has been 
heightened by artificial means. Ancient fetishes are much 
valued by these people, and are often found by them in 
the vicinity of villages inhabited by their ancestors, ami 
as tribal possessions are handed down from one genera¬ 
tion to another. The medicine-men believe them to be 
the actual petrifaction! of the animals they represent. 

The 5 ua*Childr?a 

The Zufli philosophy of the rctish is given in the 
“Tale of the Two Sun-Children'* as follows: “Now 
that the surface of the earth was hardened even the 
animals of prey, powerful and like the fathers [gods! 
themselves, would have devoured the children of 
men, and the two thought it was not well that they 
should all be permitted to live, for, said they, ‘ Alike 
the children of men and the children of the animals of 
prey multiply themselves. The animals of prey arc 
provided with talons and teeth ; men are but poor, 
the finished beings of earth, therefore the weaker.’ 
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Whenever they came across the pathway of one of 
these animal?, were he a grot mountain lion or but a 
mere mole, they struck him with the fire of lightning 
which they carried on their magic shields, Thh t and 
instantly he was shrivelled and turned into stone. 
Then said they to the animals that they had changed 
into stone, ' That ye may not be evil unto man, but 
that ye may be a great good unto them, have we 
changed _ you into rock everlasting. By the magic 
breath of prey, by the heart that shall endure for ever 
within you, shall yc be made to serve instead of to 
devour mankind/ Thus was the surface of the earth 
hardened and scorched, and many of all kinds of 
beings changed to stone. Thus, too, it happens 
that we find here and there throughout the world their 
forms, sometimes large, like the beings themselves, 
sometimes shrivelled and distorted, and wc often see 
among the rocks the forms of many beings that live no 
longer, which shows us that all was different in the 
‘days of the new/ Of these petrifactions, which are, 
of course, mere concretions or strangely shaped rock- 
forms, the Zufit say: ‘Whomsoever of us may be met 
with the light of such great good-fortune may see 
them, and should treasure them for the sake of the 
ncred [magic] power which was given them in the 
days of the new. 1 ”* 

The Pref-Goda 

This tradit ion furnishes additional evidence relative 

T -, C rf tccc l> n § statement, ami is supposed to enlighten 
the Zulu Indian as to wherein lies the power of fetishes* 

It is thought that the hearts of the great animals tit 
prey are inJused with a * medicinal ' or magic influence 
over the hearts of the animals they prey upon, and 
1 Caihmg'i Zkii Ftticbl 11 III), 
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that they overcome them with their breath, piercing 
their hearts and quite numbing them. Moreover, 
their mar is fatal to the tenses of the lower beasts* 
The mountain lion absorbs the blood of the game 
animals, therefore he possesses their acute senses. 
Again, those powers, as derived from his heart, are 
preserved in his fetish, since his heart still lives, even 
although His body be changed to stone. It happens, 
therefore, that the use of these fetishes is chieflv 
connected with the chase. But there are exceptions. 
The great animals of the chase, although fetish Lade, 
are also regarded as supernatural beings; the mytho¬ 
logical position of which is absolutely defined. Jn the 
City of the Mists lives Pa-shai-an-K'ii, father of the 
medicine societies, a culture-hero deity, whose abode 
m guarded by six beings known as the ' Prey-Gods,' 
and itjs their counterfeit presentments that are made 
use of as fetishes. To the north of the Citv of the 
Mists dwells the Mountain Lion prey-god, to the 
west the Bear, to the south the Badger, to the east 
the Wolf, above the Eagle, below the Mole. These 
animals possess not only the guardianship of the six 
regions, but also the mastership of the 1 medicine' or 
magic powers which emanate from them. They are 
the mediators between Fo-shai-an-K'ia and man. ' The 
prev-gods, as • Makers of the Path of Life,* are given 
high rank among the i^ods, but notwithstanding this 
th«r fetishes are “ held as in captivity " by the priests 
ot the various ‘medicine' orders, and greatly venerated 
by them as mediators between themselves and the 
animals they represent. In this character they are 
exhorted with elaborate prayers, rituals, and ‘cere¬ 
monials, and sometimes placated with sacrifices of 
the prey-gods of the hunt Their 

special priests arc the members of the Great Coyote 
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People—that is, they consist of eleven member' of the 
Eagle and Coyote dans and of the Prey Brothcn 
priesthood. These prey-gods appear ro be almost 
unique, and may be indicated as an instance of fetishism 
becoming allied with religious belief. They depict, 
with two exceptions, the same species of prey animals 
as those supposed to guard the six regions, the ex¬ 
ceptions being the coyote and the wild cat. These six 
prey animals are subdivided into six varieties. They 
are, strictly speaking, the property of the priests, and 
members and priests of the sacred societies ire required 
to deposit their fetishes, when not in use, with the 
Keeper of the Medicine of the Deer* These 1 medi¬ 
cines * or memberships alone can perfect the shape of 
the fetishes and worship them. 

The Council of Fetl&hea 

The Day of the Council of the Fetishes takes place 
a little before or after the winter solstice or national 
New Year. The fetishes are taken from, their places 
of deposit, and arranged according to species and 
colow to the form of a symbolic altar, quadruped* 
being placed upright and tirds suspended from the 
roof. The fetishes are prayed to, and prayer-meal is 
scattered over them. Chants are intoned, and a dance 
performed in which the cries of the fetish beasts are 
imitated. A p ray er wit h re spouse*follows. Final ly all 
assemble round the altar and repeat the great invocation. 

The Fdiah its Hunting 

The use of fetishes in hunting among the Zuni is 
extremely curious and involved in its nature. The 
hunter goes to the house of the Deer Medicine, where 
the vessel containing the fetish is brought out and 
placed before him. i le sprinkles meal over the sacred 
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vessel in the direction in which he intends to hunt, 
chooses a fetish from it, and presses it to his lips with 
an inspiration. He then places the fetish in a buckskin 
bag over his heart. Proceeding to the hunt, he deposits 
a spider-knot of yucca leaves where an animal has 
rested, imitates its cry, and is supposed by this means 
to confine its movements within a narrow circle. He 
then inspires deeply from the nostrils of the fetish, is 
though inhaling the magic breath of the god of prey, 
and then puffs the breath long and loudly in the 
direction whence the beast’s tracks trend, in the belief 
that the breath he has borrowed from the prev-god 
will sti(Ten the limbs of the animal he hunts. SVhen 
the beast is caught and killed he inhales its suspiring 
breath, which he breathes into the nostrils of the fetish. 
He then dips the fetish in the blood of the slain quarry, 
sips the blood himself, and devours the liver, in order 
that he may partake of the animal’s qualities. The fetish 
is then placed in the sun to drv, and lastly replaced in 
the buckskin pouch with a blessing, afterward being 
duly returned to the Keeper of the Deer Medicine, 

Indian Tbtolopr 

The laic i’rofessor Bn nton, writing on the Indian 
attitude toward the eternal verities, says t 1 

( * Nature, to the heathen, is no harmonious whole 
swayed by eternal principles, but a chaos of causeless 
effects, the meaningless play of capricious ghosts. He 
investigates not, because he doubts not. All events 
are to him miracles. Therefore his faith knows no 
bounds, and those who teich him that doubt is sinful 
must contemplate him with admiration. . . , 

«Natural religions rarely offer more than this 
negative opposition to reason. They are tolerant to 
* Mjiii tfikt St* Witli. 
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■ degree. The savage, void of any clear conception of 
a supreme deity, sets up no claim that his a the only 
true church. If he is conquered in battle he imagines 
that »t is owing to the inferiority of his own gods to 
those of his victor, and he rarely, therefore, requires 
any other reasons to make him a convert. 

" In this view of the relative powers of deities lay a 
potent corrective to the doctrine that the fate of man 
was dependent on the caprices of the gods. For no 
belief was more universal than that which assigned 
to each individual a guardian spirit. This invisible 
monitor was an ever-present help in trouble. He 
suggested expedients, gave advice and warning in 
dreams, protected m danger, and stood ready to foil 
the machinations of enemies, divine or human. 

** Withj unlimited faith in this protector, attributing 
to him Me device* suggested by his own quick wits 
and the fortunate chances of life, the savage escaped 
the oppressive thought that he was the slave of demoniac 
forces, and dared the dangers of the forest and the war¬ 
path without anxiety. 

"By far the darkest side of such a religion is that 
which it presents to morality. The religious sense is 
by no means the voice of conscience. The Taleahii 
Indian when sick makes a full and free confession of 
sins, but a murder, however unnatural and unprovoked, 
he does not mention, not counting it a crime. Scenes 
or licentiousness were approved and sustained through¬ 
out the continent as acts of worship; maidenhood was 
in many parts freely offered up or claimed by the 
priests as a right; in Central America twins were slain 
for religious motives; human sacrifice was common 
throughout the tropics, and was not unusual in higher 
latitudes * cannibalism was often enjoined ; and in 
Peru, Florida, and Central America It was not un- 
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com man for parents to stay their own children at the 
behest of a priest. 

“The philosophical moralist contemplating such 
spectacles has thought to recognize in them one con¬ 
soling trait. All history, it his been said, shows man 
living under an irritated God, and seeking to appease 
him by sacrifice of blood; the essence of all religion, 
it has been added, lies in that of which sacrifice is the 
symbol—namely, in the offering up of self, in the 
rendering up of our will to the will of God. 

“ But ■sacrifice, when not a token of gratitude, tan- 
not be thus explained, h is not a rendering up, but 
a substitution of our will fur Gods will A deity is 
angered by neglect of his dues ; he will revenge, cer¬ 
tainly, terribly, we know not how or when. But as 
punishment is all he desires, if we punish ourselves he 
will be satisfied ; and far better is such self indicted 
torture than a tearful looking-for of judgment to come. 
Craven fear, not without some dim sense of the im¬ 
placability of nature's laws, is at its roots. 

"Looking only at this side of religion, the ancient 
philosopher averred that the gods existed solely in the 
apprehensions of their votaries, and the moderns have 
asserted that * fear h the lather of religion, Jove her 
late-bom daughter'; that * the first form of religious 
belief is nothing else but a horror of the unknown,' 
and that ‘no natural religion appears to Have been able 
to develop from a germ within itself anything whatever 
of real advantage to civil isati on/ 

** Looking around for other standards wherewith to 
measure the progress ot the knowledge of divinity in 
the New World, suggests itself as one of the least 

deceptive. ‘ Prayer/ to quote the words of Novalia, 
* is m religion what thought is in philosophy. The 
religious sense prays, as the reason thinks/ Guizot, 
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carrying the analysis farther, thinks that it is prompted 
fay a painful conviction of the inability of our will to 
conform to the dictates of reason. 

* Originally it was connected with the belief that 
divine caprice, not divine law, governs the universe, 
■nd that material benefits rather than spiritual gifts are 
to be desired. The gradual recognition of its jiinita- 
t:ons and proper objects marks religious advancement. 
The Lord*! Prayer contains seven petitions, only one 
of which fa for a temporal advantage, and it the least 
that caii be asked for. 

fi What immeasurable interval between it and the 
prayer of the Nootfca Indian preparing for war; 

“ * Great Quahootxe, Jet me live, riot be sick, find the 
enemy, not fear him, find him asleep, and kill a great 
many of him,* 

11 Or, again, between it and a petition of a Huron to 
a local god, heard by Father Brtbeuf: 

M *Oki, thou who liveth in this spot, 1 offer thee 
tobacco. Help us, save us from shipwreck, defend us 
from our enemies, give us a good trade and bring us 
back safe and sound to our villages.' 

“'I his fa a fair specimen of the supplications of the 
lowest religions. Another equally authentic is given 
by Father Album. In l6“0 he penetrated to an out’ 
lying A Igonkin village, never before visited by a white 
man. The inhabitants, startled by his pale face and 
long black gown, took him for a divinity. They 
invited him to the council lodge, a circle of old men 
gathered round him, and one ol them, approaching him 
with a double handful of tobacco, thus addressed him, 
the others grunting approval : 

“ ‘This indeed is well, lilac Strobe, that thou dost 
visit us. Have mercy upon us. Thou art a Manito. 
We give thee to smoke. 

too 
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w * The Naudowcssics and Iroquois art devouring us* 
Have mercy upon us. 

u * We are often sick j our children die ; we are 
hungry. Have mercy upon us. Hear me, O Man ito, 
I give thee to smoke. 

w ‘Let the earth yield us corn ; the rivers give us 
fish ; sickness not slay us ; nor hunger so torment us. 
Hear us, O Manito, wc give thee to smoke.* 

“ In this rude but touching petition, wrung from the 
heart of a miserable people, nothing but their wretched¬ 
ness is visible. Not the faintest trace of an aspiration 
for spiritual enlightenment cheers the eye of the phil¬ 
anthropist, not the remotest conception that through 
suffering we arc purified can be detected." 

The Indian Idea of God 

The mythologies of the several stocks of the Real 
Race differ widely in conception and detail, and this has 
led many hasty investigators to farm the conclusion 
that they were therefore of separate origin. But careful 
study has proved that they accord with all great mytho¬ 
logical systems in their fundamental principles, and 
therefore with each other. The idea of God, often 
strange and grotesque perhaps, was nevertheless power¬ 
fully expressed in the Indian mythologies. Each division 
of the race possessed its own word to signify ‘spirit, 1 
Some of these words meant ‘that which is above/‘the 
higher one/ ‘ the invisible,* and these attributes accorded 
to deity show that the original Indian conception of it 
was practically the same as those which obtained among 
the primitive peoples of Europe and Asia. The idea 
of God was that of a great prevailing force who resided 
“in the sky." Savage or primitive man observes that 
all brightness emanates from the firmament above him. 
His eyes arc dazzled by it* splendour. Therefore he 
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conclude that it must be the abode of the source of 
all life, of all spiritual excellence. 

'Good' tad 'Bad 1 

Before man h« discovered the uses of that higher 
machinery of reason, philosophy, juiJ has learn e: to 
marshal his theological ideas by its light, such deities 
as he worships conform very much to his o»u ethical 
standard. 'I hey mirror his morality, or lack of it. 
They are, like himself* savage, cruel, insatiable in their 
appetites. Very likely, too, the bestial attributes of 
the totemic gods ding to those deities who have been 
evolved^ out of that system. Among savage people 
ideas of good and evil as we conceive them are non- 
existent. To them 'good ' merely implies everythin^ 
w hich is to their advantage, f evjl 1 that which injures or 
distresses them. It is only when such a system as 
rotemism, with its intricate taboos and stringent Uws 
bearing on the various relationships of life, comes to be 
adopted that a 1 moral' order arises. Slaughter of the 
totem animal becomes a * crime sacrilege^ Slaughter 
of a member of the totem clan, of a blood-brother, must 
be atoned for because he is of the totem blood. Mar¬ 
riage with a woman of the same totem blood becomes an 
offence. Neglect to pay fitting homage and sacrifice to 
the gods or totem is regarded with severity, especially 
when the evolution of a priestly caste has been achieved. 
As the totem is an ancestor, so all ancestors are looked 
upon with reverence, and deference (o living progenitors 
becomes a virtue. In such ways a code of * morality * is 
slowly but certainly produced. 

No 'Goad' or ‘Bad* God* 

But, oddly enough, the gods are usually exempt 
from these laws by which their worshippers arc bound. 
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We find them murderous, un filial, immoral, poly¬ 
gamous, and often irreverent. This mav be accounted 
for by the circumstance that their general outline) were 
filled in before totem ism had become • fully developed 
system, or it may mean that the savage did not believe 
that divine beings could be fettered hy such laws as he 
felt himself bound to obey. However that may be, 
we find the American gods neither better nor worse 
than those of other mythological systems. Some of 
them arc prone to a sort of Puckish trickery and 
are fond of practical joking: they had not reached 
the exalted nobility ol the pantheon of Olympus. But 
what is more remarkable—and this applies to the deities 
of all primitive races—we find that they possess no 
ideas of good and evil. We find them occasionally 
worshipping gods of their own—usually the creative 
deities—and that may perhaps be accounted unto them 
for righteousness. But they are only ‘good * 10 thrir 
worshippers inasmuch as they ensure them abundant 
crops or game, and only * bad * when they cease to do 
so. They are not worshipped because they are the 
founts of truth and justice, but for the more immediately 
cogen,r reason that, unless placated by the steam of 
sacrifice, they will cease to provide an adequate food- 
supply to man, and may majevolcntlT send dcstrucrion 
upon their neglectful worshippers.' In the relations 
between goJ and nun amnne; early peoples i specific 
contract is implied; ‘'Sacrifice unto us, provide us 
with those offering* the steam of which is our food, 
continue to do so, and we will see to it that you do 
not lack crops and game and the essentials of life. 
Fad to observe these customs and you perish.* 1 Under 
such a system it will readily be granted that such horrors 
as human sacrifice were only undertaken because thev 
were thought to be absolutely iieccssirv to the existence 
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of the face as a whole, and were not prompted by any 
mere wanton delight in bloodshed. 

Dealing with this point, the late Professor Brin ton 
says in his Myths, of she AV» ft 'orLi ; 

“ The confusion of these distinct ideas [monotheism 
and polytheism] has led to much misconception of the 
native creeds. But another and more fatal error was 
that which distorted them into a du&Btk form, rang- 
int; on one hand the good spirit with his legion oi 
angels, on the other the evil one with his swarm ol 
fiends, representing the world as the scene of their 
unending conflict, man as the unlucky football who gets 
all the blows. 

“ This notion, which has its historical origin among 
the Parsers of ancient Iran, is unknown to savage nations. 
‘The Hidatsa,’ sap. Dr. Matthews, ‘believe neither in 
a hell nor a devil.' ‘The idea of the de vil,' justly 
observes Jacob Grimm, ‘is foreign to all primitive 
religions*' Yet Professor Mueller, in his voluminous 
work on those of America, after approvingly quoting 
this saying, complacently proceeds to classify the deities 
as good of bad. spirits ! 

w This view, which has obtained without question in 
earlier works on the native religions of America, has 
arisen partly from habits ot thought difficult to break, 
parti v from mistranslations of native words, partly from 
the foolish axiom of" the early mi^.do furies, ‘The gods 
of the Gentiles arc devils.' Yet their own writings 
furnish conclusive proof that no such distinction existed 
out of their own fancies. The same word (e/hur) which 
Father Bruyas employs to translate into Iroquois the 
term ‘ devil,' in the passage * The devil took upon him¬ 
self the figure of a serpent,* he is obliged to use ior 
* spirit 1 in the phrase, * At the resurrection we shall be 
spirits/ which is j, rather amusing illustration how 
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impossible it was by any native vvord to convey the idea 
a( the spirit of evil. 

“ When, in 1570, Father Rogel commenced bia 
labours among the tribes near the Savannah River, he 
told them that the deity they adored was a demon who 
loved all evil things, and they must hate him ; whereas 
his auditors replied, that so tar from this being the case, 
he whom he called a wicked being was the power that 
sent them all good things, and indignantly left the 
missionary to preach to the winds. 

“ A passage often quoted in support of this mistaken 
view is one in Winslow's Gcsti Nrtt/tfrvm ,\Vt oEng.'.mJ, 
written in i6iz. The author says that the Indians 
worship a good power called Kiehtan, and another 
* who, as farre as woe can conceive, is (he Devil!,* named 
Hobbs mock, or Hobhamoqui. The form cr of these 
names is merely the word ‘great,* tn rheir dialect of 
r \ Igonkin, with a final v, and is probably an abbrevui- 
tion of Kittanitowit, the great Manitou, a vague term 
mentioned by Roger Williams and other early writers, 
manufactured probablv by them and not the appella¬ 
tion of any personified deity. The latter, so far from 
corresponding to the power of evil, was, according to 
Winslow's 0wn statement, the kindly j;od who cured dis¬ 
eases, aided them in the chase, and appeared to them in 
dreams as their protector. Therefore, with great justice, 
D"- Jarvis has explained it to mean 'the okt or tutelary 
deify which each Indian worships/ as the word itself 
signifies, 

“So in many instances it turns out that what has 
been reported to be the evil divinity of a nation, to 
whom they pray to the neglect of a better one, is in 
reality the highest power they recognize." 
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CrcaticO’Mytiu 

The mythologies of the Red Man are infinitely more 
rich in creative and deluge myths than those of any 
other race in the two hemisphere?. Tales which deal 
with the origin of man are exceedingly frequent, ami 
exhibit every phase of the type of creative story. 
Although many ol these are similar to European and 
Asiatic myths of the same dais, others show great 
originality, and strikingly present to our minds the 
characteristics of American aboriginal thought. 

The creation-myth* of the various Indian tribes 
differ as much from one another as do those of Europe 
and Asia. In some wr find the great gods moulding 
the universe, in others we find them merely discovering 
it. Still others lead their people from subterranean 
depths to the upper earth. In many Indian myths we 
find the world produced by the All-Father sun, who 
thickens the clouds into water, which becomes the sea. 
In the Zufii record of creation Awoiwwilona, the creator, 
fecundates the sea with his own flesh, and hatches it 
with his own heat. From t his green scums arc formed, 
which become the fourfold mother Earth and the all- 
covering father Sky, fiom whom sprang all creatures. 
“Then from the nethermost of the four eaves of 
the world the seed of men and the creatures took 
form and grew ; even as with eggs in warm places 
worms quickly form and appear, and, growing, soon 
burst their shells and there emerge, as may happen, 
birds, tadpoles, or serpents : so man and all creatures 
grew manifoldly and multiplied in many kinds. Thus 
did the lowermost world-cave become overfilled with 
living things, full of unfinished creatures, crawling like 
reptiles over one another in black darkness, thickly 
crowding together and treading one on another, one 
le>6 
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spitting on another and doing other indecency, in such 
manner that the murmuring!* and lamentations became 
loud, and many amidst the growing confusion sought 
to escape, growing wiser and more manlike. Then 
IVshai-an-K’iu, the foremost and the wisest of men, 
arising from the nethermost sea, came among men and 
the living things, and pitying them, obtained egress from 
that first world-cave through such a dark and narrow 
path that some seeing somewhat, crowding after, could 
not follow him, so eager mightilv did they strive one 
with another. Alone then did i’o-shsu-aii-K’i* come 
from one cave t© another into this world, then island- 
like, lying amidst the world-waters, vast, wet, and 
unstable. He sought and found the Sun-Father, and 
besought him to deliver the men and the creatures from 
that nethermost world. 1 ' 1 

Ahfoucjtitan C?cation-Mrth 

In many other Indian mythologies we find the wind 
brooding over the primeval ocean in the form ofabfrd. 
In some creation.myths amphibious animals dive into 
the waters and brine up sufficient mud with them to 
form a beginning of the new earth. In a number or 
these tales no actual act of creation is recorded, but a 
reconstruction of matter only. The Algonquins relate 
that their great god Mkhabo, when hunting one day 
with wolves for dogr> f was surprised to sec the animal's 
enter a great lake and disappear. He followed them 
into the waters with the object of rescuing them, but 
as he did so the lake suddenly overflowed and sub¬ 
merged the entire earth. Michabo despatched a rav> 
with directions to find a piece of earth which might 
serve as a nucleus for a new world, but the bird returned 
from its quest unsuccessful. Then the god sent an 

1 CaiKifTg, jjfi R*pwt, Bur tin of American Ethnology. 
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otter on a like errand, but it loo failed to bring back the 
needful terrestrial germ. At last a musk-rat was sent 
on the same mission, and it returned with sufficient 
earth to enable Miebafao to recreate the solid land. 
The trees had become denuded of their branches, so 
the god disc barged arrows at them, which provided 
them with new toughs. After this. Michabo married 
the musk-rat, and from, their union sprang the human 
nice. 

The Mu-khrijran Greaticn-Story 
The Musk hog can Indiana believe that in the begin¬ 
ning the primeval waste of waters alone was visible. 
Over the dreary expanse two pigeons or doves flew 
hither and thither, and, In course of time observed a 
single blade of grass spring above the surface. The 
solid earth followed gradually, ami the terrestrial 

S hcrc took its present shape. A great hill, Nunne 
iaha, rose in the midst, and in the centre ol this was 
the house of the deity Esaiigctuh Emitter, the 1 Master 
of Breath.' He took the clay which surrounded his 
abode, and from it moulded the first men, and as the 
wafers still covered the earth he was compelled to build 
a great well upon which to dry the folk he had made. 
Gradually the soft mud became transformed into bone 
and flesh, and Ksaugetuh was successful in directing 
the waters into their proper channels, reserving the dry 
land for the men he had created. 

This myth closely resembles the store in the Honk 
of Genesis. The pigeons appear analogous to the 
brooding creative Spirit, and the manufacture of the 
men out of mud is also striking. So far is the resem¬ 
blance carried that we ate almost forced to conclude that 
this is one of the instances in which Gospel conceptions 
have been engrafted on a native legend. 

tot 


BIRD- AND SERPENT.WORSHIP 


Siouao GjsmelcBT 

The Mandan (rihes of the Sioux possess a type of 
creation-myth which is common to several American 
peoples. They suppose that their nation lived iti a 
subterranean village near a vast lake. Hard by the 
roots of % great grape-vine penetrated from the earth 
above, and, clambering up these, several of them got a 
sight of the upper world, which they found to be rich 
and well stocked with both animat and vegetable fond. 
Those of them who had seen the new-found world 
above returned to their home bringing such glowing 
accounts of its wealth and pleasantness that the others 
resolved to forsake their dreary underground dwelling 
for the delights of the sunny sphere above. The 
entire population set out, and started to climb up the 
roots of the vine, but no more than half the tribe had 
ascended when the plant broke owing to the weight of 
a corpulent woman. The Mandans imagine that after 
doth they will return to the underground world in which 
they originally dwelt, the worthy reaching the village 
by way of the lake, the bad having to abandon the 
passage by reason of the weight of their rins. 

The IVSinnrtarccs believed that their original ancestor 
emerged from the waters of a lake bearing in his hand 
an ear of corn, and the Man dans possessed a myth very 
similar to that of the Muskhogees concerning the origin 
of the world. 


Bird- and Scrpmt'Wewhip and Symbols 

The serpent ami the bird appear sometimes separately, 
sometimes in strange combination, in North American 
mythology. The bird is always incomprehensible to 
the savage. Its power of flight, its appearance in the 
heavens where dwell the gads, and its musical song 
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combine to render it in hi* sight a bdng D f mvsterT 
possessing capabilities tar above his own, From it he 
conceives the idea of the winged spirit or god, and he 
frequently regards it as a messenger from the bright 
regions of the sun or the sky deity. The flight and 
song ot birds have always been carefully observed by 
primitive people as omens of grave import. These 
superstitions prevailed among the Red Race no less 
than among our own early ancestors. Many tribes 
imagined (Jut birds were the visible spirits' of the 
decea-jcI bus the Pow batons of Virginia believed 
tha. the fathered race received the soul, of their 
chiefs at death* and they were careful to do them no 
hami f accordingly. Tiie Algonquin, believed that 
birds caused the phenomenon of wind, that they created 
water-snouts, and that the clouds were the spreading 
\" d H T,Citlo » their wings. The Nava ho thought 
that a great white swan sat at each of the four points 
□1 the compass and conjured up the blasts which came 
therefrom, while the Dakota believed that in the urst 
l thc ho ?' of thc ‘the Flyers,'the brrc.es 

™ !C11 “ fhe storms- The thunder, too* is regarded 
by some Indian peoples as the flapping of the pinions 
“ * *”?* bird* whose tracks are seen in the lightning, 

‘ like the sparks which the buffalo scatters when he 
scours over a stony plain/' Many of the tribes of 
the north-west coast hold the same belief, and ima¬ 
gine thc lightning to be the flash of the thunder-bird’* 
eye. 


Eagle-Worship 

The eagle appears to have been regarded with 
extreme veneration by the Red Man or the north. 

Its feathers composed thc war-flag of the Creeks, 
anil its image carved in wood or its stuffed skin sur- 


THE LIGHTNING SERPENT 
mounted their council lodges. None but an approved 
warrior dared wear it among the Cherokecs, and the 
Dakotas allowed such an honour only to him who had 
first touched the corpse of the common foe,''' The 
Natchez and other tribes esteemed it almost as a 
deity. The Zuni of New Mexico employed four of 
its feathers to represent the four winds when invoking 
the rain. god. Indeed, it was venerated by practically 
every tribe in North America* The owl, too, was 
employed as a symbol of wisdom, and sometime*, as 
by the Algonquins, was represented as the attendant of 
the Lord ot the Dead. The Creek medicine-men carried 
a stuffed owl-skin as the badge of their fraternity and 
a symbol of their wisdom, and the Cheroktes placed 
one above the 1 medicine 1 stone in their council lodge. 
The dove also appears to have been looked upon as 
sacred by the Hurons and Mindans. 

The Serpent and the Sun 

Some Indian tribes adopted the serpent sts a symbol 
of time. They reckoned by * suns,' and as the outline 
of the sun, a circle, corresponds to nothing in nature so 
much as a serpent with its tail in its mouth, devouring 
itself, so co speak, this may have been the origin of 
the symbol. Some writers think that the serpent 
symbolized the Indian idea of eternity, but it is un¬ 
likely that such a recondite conception would appeal 
to a primitive folk. 

The Lightning Serpent 

Among the Indians the serpent also typified the 
lightning. The rapidity and sinuosity of its motions, 
its quick spring and sharp recoil, prove the aptness of 
the illustration. The brilliancy of the serpent * basilisk 
1 Sri man, Atjdb tftit St* Wtrii, 
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etortcc and the general intelligence of its habits would 
speeJilv give it 3 reputation for wisdom, and therefore 
as the possessor of ertnJa, or magic power. These 
two conceptions would shortly become fused. The 
scrjicnc ns the type o; the lightning, the symbol or : he 
OT th « w *r-£od, would lead to the idea that that 
dritj also had power over the crops or summer ve^cta- 
tron, font is at the time of year when lightning j s mc*t 
prevalent that these come to fruition. Again, the 
serncm would through this association with the wur- 
go attain a significance in the eve of wupon^ who 
would regard it as powerful ww-phplc. Thus, the 
horn of the great Prince of Serpents, which was sup¬ 
posed to dwell in the Great Lakes, was thought to be 
the most potent war-charm obtainable, and priests nr 
medicine-men professed to have in their possession 
fragments of this mighty talisman. 

The AJgonquins Believed that the lightning was an 
immense serpent vomited by the Manito, or creator, 
and said that he leaves serpentine twists and folds on 
the trees that he strikes. The Pawnees called the 
thunder “ the hiding of the great snake.*' 

In anake-charming as a proof of magical proficiency, 
as typifying the i : :ht fling, which, as the serpen r - spear 
of the war-god, brings victory in battle, and in its 
agricultural connexion, lies most of the secret of the 
potency of the serpent symbol. As the emblem of the 
fertilizing summer showers the lightning serpent was 
the god of fruicfulncss; but as the forertottrer of floods 
and disastrous rains tt w.\s feared And dreaded, 

Serpent*Werohifi 

Probably more ponderous nonsense has been written 
a.KJut the worship of reptiles (* ophiolatry,,' as the 
inytnologists ot halt a century ago termed it) than 


THE RATTLESNAKE 

upon any other allied subject. But, this notwithstand¬ 
ing, there is no question that the serpent stilj holds 
a tugh place in the superstitious regard of many 
peoples, Asiatic and American. As we have already 
seen, it frequently represents the orb of day, and this 
is especially the case among the Zufii and other tribes 
of the southern portions of North America, where sun- 
worship is more usual than in the less genial regions. 
With the Red Man also it commonly typified water. 
The sinuous motion of the reptile sufficiently accounts 
for its adoption as the symbol tor this element. And 
it would be no difficult feat of imagination for the 
savaqt to regard the serpent :ls a water-god, bearing in 
mind as he would the resemblance between its move¬ 
ment and the winding course of a river. Kennebec, 
the name of a stream in Maine, means * snake,’ and 
An tie tarn, a creek in Maryland, has the same significance 
in the Iroquois dialect. Both Algonquin* and Iroquois 
believed in tilt mighty serpent of the Great Lakes. 
The wrath of this deity M 1 . greatly to be feared, and 
it was thought that, unless duly placated, he vented 
hi* irascible temper upon the foolhardy adventurers 
who dared to approach his domain by raising a tempest 
or breaking the ice beneath their fee: and dragging 
them down to his dismal fastnesses beneath. 

The Ranl.’5n»':<! 

The rattlesnake was the serpent almost exclusively 
honoured by the Red Race, it is slow to attack, but 
venomous in the extreme, and possesses the power o. 
the basilisk to attract within reach of its spring small 
birds and squirrels, “It has the same strange sus¬ 
ceptibility to the influence of rhythmic sounds as the 
vipers, in w hich I its the secret of snake-charming* 
Most oi the Indian magicians were familiar with ibis 

<U 
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" w,ih «>% «f&* to 

paivers, »d to vindicate ^hlZ^af I^IT 

in!™ >1 Sf f tr ‘ :S Wh<> thu * Cnablcd th ^ to handle with 
impunity the most venomous cf reptiles. The *11 

known antipathy of these serpents to ? ccrtain plants for 

instance the hazel, which, bound around the ankJcs a 

an alleged protection jurist their attacks anti oerhans 

laTte^^AT thdr .P«<*»> used by the nuSciaiJT 
Jed to their frequent introduction in rcligiouf cere-* 
monies Such exhibitions must have made * n£ 

*Z t2? S '°V n 5 P^ £o - ^ rXundelt 

w.th a sement, walking on the Wound he is 1 

*?»“* T» »Uwnce of this symbol with 

• he mysteries oi religion, the darkest riddles of the 
Unknown, is reflected i„ their language and a jJi« 

whHi°?H thCiT nC ’ gl ] b0UrSl thc d£Si ( in both of 
which the .arise words nwmfr, tttahm, which cxprc S > t h e 

“Kj?**' “ 115 br ^ dcSt scnae » ar = also ^used as 

321 Vf hl * * pfl 5 * i * nimils 1 Thc P ioU5 founder 

dlrf M 7? m i J f0thcrh00d * thc CounE of Zinren- 

dorf, owed his hfc 0 n one occasion to this Sr 
r^ted supers tit son. He was visiting a mission?™ 
BE among the S Wees, in the Wyoming vX 7 
Recent quarrels with the whites had unusually Irrir nc ! 
th„ unruly fd k M J „ rr ,„| veJ “3W 

,;vr cr z «>*<<■sc wmuSs 

SJ J WOrdS ‘ whl!e thfi y S**H a huge rattlesnake. 




the sacred origin of smoking 

unnoticed by him, trilled across his feet, and rolled 
itself into a coil in the comfortable warmth of the fire. 
Immediately the would-be murderers forsook their 
purpose and noiselessly retired, convinced that this 
was indeed a man of God.” 1 

The Sacred Origin of Smoking 

Smoking is, of course, originally an American custom, 
and with the Indians of North America possesses a 
sacred origin. Says an authority upon the barbarian 
use of tobacco: 1 

“ Of the sacred origin of tobacco the Indian has no 
doubt, although scarcely two tribes exactly agree in the 
details of the way in which the invaluaolc boon was 
conferred on man, In substance, however, the legend 
is the same with all. Ages ago, at the time when 
spirits considered the world yet good enough for their 
occasional residence, a very great and powerful spirit 
lay down by the side of his fire to sleep in the forest. 
While so lying, his arch-enemy came that way, and 
thought it would be a good chance for mischief; so, 
gently approaching the sleeper, he rolled him over 
toward the fire, till his head rested among the glowing 
embers, and hi* hair was set ablaze. The roaring of 
the fire in his cars roused the good spirit, and, leaping 
to his fee:, he rushed in a fright through the forest, 
and as he ltd so the wind caught hia singed hair as it 
flew off, and, carrying it away, sowed it broadcast over 
the earth, into which it sank and took root, and grew 
up tobacco, 

“ If anything exceeds the savage'* belief in tobacco, 
it is that which attaches to his pipe, In life it ti his 
dearest companion, and in death is inseparable ; for 

1 BftiltOtt, itfy/ij :/ ti/ .Y/su If'ir'J ip, J ■ j— i -- 

* Schtwkrili.'w. ^ 
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whatever else m»j- Uc forgotten it hi. funeral obsequies, 
h» pipe is ktd in the grave with him to solace him on 
sjourney to the ‘happy hunting-ground,' 1 The first 
pipe ts among tite most sacred of their traditions; as 
It it may be, when ( t is sincerely believed that no 

jmofccr^ thC GrCat Sp ‘ rit himSdf wai thc original 

“ t liny *’ ears a s° tJlc Great Spirit called alt his 
peoDk together, a,^standing on the precipice of the 

K i ^ broke a piece from the wall 

he d ^W* g lt 't 111 h<n f S * madc 3 %« P»f*, which 
he smoked over them, and E „ the north, south, c 3S t 

and west. He Cold them that this stone was red, that 

ofTiL thC *h ri r h, k5 lt of i f tkcy mi S bt rtiafef theirpip« 
l| b 5 ^ 0r ! gC 3 C{ I ua|1 . y to aU ? a nd the war- 
dub “ d ll ! c Sfdping-ktiife must not be raised on this 
ground. And he smoked his pipe and talked to them 
till the last whiff, and then his head disappeared in a 
clond; and nnmediately the whole surface of the rock 
tar several miles sras melted aid glared, Two great 
ovens were opened beneath, and two women (guaSitu 
spirits oJ the place) entered them in a blaze'of fire- 
and they are heard there yet, and answer to the in." 
vocation of the priests, or medictne-mcn, who consult 
Enrm rm their visits to chis eaared pjxcc, 

. 41 t sacr cd place 1 here iwntioticd is the of 
the world-renowned ‘Pipe-^mc Quarry.' From this 
pbcc the North American Indian ever obtained 
material for his pipe, and from no other spot Call in 
asserts^ at in every tribe he has visited (numbering 
a out toriy, and extending over thousands of miles of 
country) the pipes have all been made of this red 
pipeptone. ^ Clarke, rhe great American traveller, 
Uarti rhat m his intercourse with many tribes who as 
jet hiJ had but little intercourse with the whites he 




THE SACKED ORIGIN OF SMOKING 
learned that almost every adult had made the pilgrimage 
to the sacred rock and drawn from thence his pipe- 
stone. So peculiar is this * quarry 1 that Catlin has been 
at the pains to describe it very fully and graphically, 
and from tiis account the following is taken; 

w *Our approach to it was from the cast, and the 
ascent, for the distance of fifty miles, over a continued 
succession of slopes and terraces, almost imperceptibly 
rising one above another, that seemed to lift us to a 
great height. There is not a tree or bush to be seen 
tram the highest summit of the ridge, though the eye 
may range eis; and west, almost to a boundless extent, 
over a surface covered with a short grass, that is green 
at one’s feet, and about him, but changing to blue in 
distance, tike nothing but the blue and vastness of the 
ocean. 

n ‘ On the very top of this mound or ridge we found 
the far-famed quarry or fountain of the" Red Pipe, 
which is truly an anomaly in nature. The principal 
and most striking feature of this place is ft perpendicular 
wall of dose-grained, compact quartz, of twenty.five 
and thirty feet in elevation, running nearly north and 
south, with its face to the west, exhibiting a front of 
nearly two miles in length, when it disappears at both 
ends, by running under the prairie, which becomes 
there a little more derated, and probably covers it for 
many mites, both to the north and south. The de¬ 
pression of the brow of the ridge at this place has been 
caused by the wash of a Httfe stream, produced bv 
several springs at the top, a little back from the wall, 
which has gradually carried away the superincumbent 
earth, and having bared the wall for the distance of two 
miles, is now left to glide for some distance over a 
perfectly level surface of quartz rock ; and then to 
leap from the top of the wail into a deep basin below, 
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and thence seek in course to the Missouri, forming the 
extreme source cl * noted and powerful tributary, oiled 
the « Big Stoux.” 

M ‘ At the base of this wall there is a level prairie, of 
half a mile in width, running parallel to it, in any, and 
in all parts of which, the Indians procure the red stone 
lor their pipes, by dieting through the soil and several 
slaty layers of the red stone to the depth of four or rive 
feeL From the very numerous marks of ancient and 
modern diggings or excavations. It would appear that 
this place lias been for many centuries resorted to for 
the red stone ; and from the great number of graves 
and remains of ancient fortifications in the vidniiy, it 
would seem, as well as from their actual traditions, that 
the Indian tribes have long held this place in high 
superstitious estimation; and also that it has been the 
resort of different tribes, who have made their regular 
pilgrimages here to renew their pipes/ 

“As tar as may be gathered from the various and 
slightly conflicting accounts of Indian smoking ob¬ 
servances, it would seem that to every tribe, or, it it be 
ait extensive one, to every detachment of a tribe, belongs 
a potent instrument known as ‘medicine pipe-stem/ 
It is nothing more than a tobacco-pipe, splendidly 
adorned with savage trappings, yet it is regarded as 
a sacred thing to oc used only on the most solemn 
occasions, or in the transaction of such important 
business as among us could only be concluded by the 
sanction of a Cabinet Council, and affixing the royal 
signature/' 

The Cods of the Red Mao 

Most of the North American stocks possessed * 
regular pantheon of deities. Of these, having regard 
to their numbers, it will he impossible to speak in anv 
fil 




M1CHABO 

derail, and it will be sufficient if we coniine ourselves 
to some account of the more Outstanding figures. A« 
in all mythologies, godhead is often attached to (lie 
conception ot the bringer of culture, the salient being 
who first instructs mankind in the arts of life, agri¬ 
culture, and religion. American mythologies possess 
many such hero-gods, and it is not always easy to say 
whether they belong to history or mythology. Of 
course, the circumstances surrounding the conception 
of some of these beings prove rhat they ran be nothing 
dsr than mythological, but without doubt some of 
them were originally mere mortal heroes. 

Michabo 

We discover one of the first class in Michabq, the 
Great Hare, the principal deity of the Algonquin*. In 
the accounts of the older travellers we find him 
described as the ruler of the winds, the inventor of 
picture-writing, and even the creator and preserver of 
the world. Taking a grain of sand from rhe bed of the 
ocean, he made from it an island which he launched in 
the primeval waters: This island speedily grew to a 
great size; indeed, so extensive did it become that a 
young wolf which managed to find a footing on it 
and attempted to cross it died of old age before he 
completed his journey, A great 1 medicine * society, 
called Mcda, was supposed to have been founded by 
Michaho. Many were his inventions. Observing 
the spider spread its web, he devised the art of knit, 
ting nets to catch fish, 1 le furnished the hunter with 
many signs and charms for use rn the chaser in the 
autumn, ere he takes his winter sleep, be fills his great 
pipe and smokes, and the smoke which arises is seen 
in the clouds which fill the air with the haze of the 
Indian summer. 
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Some uncertainty prevailed among the various 
AJgnnquian tribes as to where Mkhabo resided, some 
of them believing that he dwelt on an island in Lake 
Superior, others on an iceberg in the Arctic Ocean, 
and still others in the firmament, but the prevalent idea 
seems to have been that his home was in the cast, 
where the sun rises on the shores cl the great river 
Ocean that surrounds the dry land. 

That a being possessing such qualities should be 
concei ved of as taking the name and form of a timid 
animal like the hare is indeed curious, and there is 
little doubt that the original root from which rhe name 
Mi.-hibn has been iormcd does not signify 1 hare.* In 
fact, the root tc./J, which is the initial syllabic of the 
AJgqnquiati word for 'hare,’ means also ‘white/ and 
from it are derived the words for * east/ * dawn/ ‘ light/ 
and * day/ Thetr names proceeding from the same 
root, the idea of the hare ami the dawn became com 
fused, and the more tangible object became the symbol 
of the god. Mkhabo was therefore the spirit of light, 
ami, as the dawn, the bringer of winds. As lord of 
fight he is also wielder of the lightning. He is in con. 
slant strife, nevertheless, with his father the West Wind, 
and in this combat we can see the diurnal struggle 
between east and west, light and darkness, common to 
so many mythologies. 

Modern Indian tales concerning Michabo make him 
» mere tricksy spirit, a malicious Buffoon, but in these 
we can see his character in process of deterioration 
under the stress of modern conditions impinging upon 
Indian life. It is in the tales of the old travellers and 
missionaries that we find him in his true colours as a 








AHSONNUTU 


Tb< Gault ci ike Twin-Gods 

Among the Iroquois we find a similar myth. It tells 
of two brothers, loikchs and Tawiscara, or the White 
One and the Dark One, twins, whose grandmother 
was the mnon. When they grew up they quarrelled 
violently with one another* and finally came to blows, 
loskcna took as his weapon the horns of a staj*, while 
Tawiscara seizeii a wild rose to defend himself. The 
latter proved but a puny weapon, aiui,sore]v woumleO, 
Tawisrara turned to fly. The drops of blood which 
full from him became flint stones. loskcha later built 
for himself * lodge in the far east, and became the 
father of mankind and principal deity of the Iroquois, 
slaying the monsters which infested the earth, stock¬ 
ing the woods with game, teaching the Indians how 
to grow crops and make fires, and instructing them 
in many of the other am of life. This myth appears 
to have been accepted later by the Mohawks and Tui- 
oroni. 

Awonawiltuta 

We have already alluded in the Zuni creation-myth 
to the native deity Awonawiicma. This god stands 
out as one of the most perfect examples of deity in its 
constructive aspect to be found in the mythologies of 
America, He seems in some measure to be identified 
with tlit sun, and from the remote allusions regarding 
him and the manner in which he Is spoken of as an 
architect of the universe we gather that he was not 
exactly in dose touch with mankind. 

Ahonnudi 

Closely resembling him was Ahsonnutli, the principal 
deity of the Navaho Indians: of New Mexico, who was 

in 
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regarded u the nr*tor of the heavens and earth. He 
was supposed to hive placed twelve men at each cl 
the card [ml point* to uphold the heavens. He was 
believed to possess the qualities of both sexes, and is 
entitled the fiirfluoise M an-woirun* 

Aiiut Tifiwi 

Atjus Tiriwa was the great god of the Pawnees. 
He also was a creative deity, and ordered the courses 
ol the sun, moon, ami stars. As known to-day he is 
regarded as omnipotent and intangible ; but how far 
this conception of him has been coloured bv missionary 
influence it would be difficult to say* ' We find, 
however, in other Indian mythologies which we know 
have not been sophisticated by Christian belief many 
references to deities v, ho possess such Attribute*, and 
there is no reason why we should infer that Atlus 
TirAwa [a any other than a purely aboriginal con¬ 
ception. 

Esaiiffciuh Etnisdec 

The great life-giving god of the Creeks and other 
Music hog ci ns was Ivaugetuh Emissee, whose name 
signifies , 4 Master of Breath/ The sound of the name 
represents the emission of breath from the mouth. He 
■•a*, the god oi wind, and, ijke many another divinity 
in American mythology, hi* rule over that element was 
allied with ms power over the breath of life—one of 
the forms of wind or air. Savage man regards the wind 
as toe great source of breath and life. Indeed, in many 
tongues the words 1 wind," ‘soul,* and 1 breath ' have a 
common origin,^ \\ e find a like conception in the 
wind-god T ezeatlipoca, who was looked upon as 
the primary source of existence/ 

* Sk the •uthw't Myth 0 Afeiti, Pm, hi thii lent*. 
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Tie Coyote God 

Among the people of the far west, the California::* 
and Chinooks, an outstanding deity is, strangely enough, 
the Coyote. Bui whereas among the Chinooks he 
was thought to he a benign being, the Maidu and 
other Californian tribes pictured him as mischievous, 
cunning, and destructive. Kodoyanpc, the Maidu 
creator, discovered the world along with Coyote, and 
with his aid rendered it habitable for mankind. The 
pair fashioned men out of small wooden images, as the 

t ods of the Kichc of Central America are related to 
ave done in the myth in the Pcpii Vuh, But the 
mannikins proved unsuitable to their purpose, and they 
turned them into animals. Kodoyanpe’s intentions 
were beneficent, and as matters appeared to be going 
bur ill, he concluded that Coyote was at the bottom of 
the mischief. In this he was correct, and on considera¬ 
tion he resolved to destroy Coyote. On the ride of the 
disturber was a formidable array of monsters and other 
evil agencies. But Kodoyanpc received powerful assist¬ 
ance from a being called the Conqueror, who rid the 
universe of many monsters and wicked spir ts which 
might have proved unfriendly to she life of man, as 
yet unborn. The combat raged fiercely over a pro¬ 
tracted period, but at last the beneficent Kodoyanpc 
was defeated by the crafty Coyote. Kodoyanpc had 
buried many of the wooden mannikins whom he had 
at first created, and they now sprang from their places 
and became the Indian race. 

This is, of course, a day-and-night or light-and- 
durkt'.ess myth. Kodoyanpc is the sun, the spirit of 
day, who after a diurnal struggle with the forces of 
darkness dies toward the west for refuge. Coyote is 
the spirit of night, typified by an animal of nocturnal 
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habit? winch slinks forth from its den a, the shades of 
dusk fcl] on the land. We find a similar conception 
in Egyptian mythology, where Anubis, the jaSksd- 
headed swallows his father Osins, the brilliant god of 
day, as the night swalluws up the sun. * 

fni ^° t !’ cr of . thc Coyote myth current in Cali, 

rma describes how in the beginning there was only 

ltd f- watcrs ' u P° n which Kodojanpt 

and Cojote dropped m a canoe. Coyote willed that 

the surr beneath them should become sand. 

Coyote was coming. He came to Got'af. There 
he met a heavy surf He was afraid that he might be 

. a r** ? d wcnt U P the spruce-trees. He 
staved there a long time. Then he took some sand 
and threw it upon that surfs ‘This shall be a pr3ir je 
snd no surf The future generations shall walk on 

SHrf£=7r cir J^'-“"° P b '™>' *p™«. The 

But among other tribes as well as among the 
Chinooks ItalapM, the Coyote, is a beneficent deity. 
Thus in the myths of the Shush wap and Kutenli 
Indians of British Columbia he figures as the creative 
agency, and m the folk-tales of the Ashochimi of Cali- 
ror T « appears after the deluge and plants in the 
earth the feathers of various birds, which according to 
their colour become the several Indian tribes. 

Blue Jit 

Another mischievous deity of the Chinooks and other 
wwern peoples « Blue jay. He is a turbulent brag, 
git, schemer, and mischief-maker. He is the very 
clown ot goc.3 and invariably in trouble himself if 

31** 7* ■ m 7 uf ^ turi f i e others. He has the 

shape ot a jay.bud, which was given him by the Super. 
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THUNDER-GODS 

natunl People because he lost to them in an archcrj 
contest. They placed a curee upon him, telling him 
the note he used as a bird would gain an unenviable 
notoriety as a bad omen. Blue Jay has an elder 
brother, the Robin, who is continually upbraiding him 
tor his mischievous conduct in sententious phraseology. 
The story of the many tricks and pranks played bv 
Blue Jay, not only on the long-suffering members of 
his n-ibe, but also upon the denizens of the super, 
natural world, must have afforded intense amusement 
around many an Indian camp-fire. Even the prover¬ 
bial gravity of the Red Man could scarcely hold out 
against the comical adventures of this American Owl- 
glass. 

TJi tinder'Gixk 

North America is rich in thunder-gods. Of these a 
typical cram pie is Haokah, the god of the Sioux, The 
countenance of this divinity was divided into halves, 
one of which expressed grief and the other cheerful¬ 
ness- that is, on occasion he could either weep with 
the rain or smile with the sun. Heat affected him as 
cold, and cold was to him as heat. He beat the tattoo 
of the thunder on his great drum, using the wind as 
a drum-stick. In some phases he is reminiscent of 
Jupiter, for he hurls the lightning to earth in the shape 
ot thunderbolts. He wears a pair of horns, perhaps 
to typify his connexion with the lightning, or else 
with the chase, for many American tit under-gads ar C 
mighty hunters. This double conception arises from 
their possession of the lt<rh»idng-$pcar, at arrow, which 
also gives them in some cases the character of a war- 
god, Strangely enough, such gods of the chase often 
resembled in appearance the animals they hunted. 
For example, Tsui Kalu (Slanting Eyes), a hunter-god 
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of the Cherokee Indians, Kcms to resemble a deer. 
He is or giant proportions, and dwells in a great 
mountain of the Blue Ridge Range, in North-western 
* irginni. He appears to have possessed al] the game 
m the district as his private property* A Cherok.ee 
thunder-god is Asgay* Cigagei (Red Man). The 
f^cts that he is described 85 being of a rc i colour, 
thui typifying the lightning, and that the Chcrofcees 
were originally a mountain people, leave little room 
for doubt that he is a thunder-god, for it is around 
the mountain peaks that the heavy thunder-cloud* 
gather, and the red lightning flashing from their depths 
looks hke the moving limbs of the half-hidden deity. 
Vie also find occasionally invoked in the Cherokee 
religious formubt a pair at twin deities known as 
the * Tittle Men, or £ I hunder-boys. This reminds 

us that in Peru twins were always regarded as sacred 
to the lightning, since they were emblematic of the 
thunder-and-lightmng twins, Apocatccjuii and Pitruerao. 
All these thunder-cod* arc analogous to the~ Aztec 
Thine, the Kiche Hnralcan, and the Otomj MixcratL 1 
A well-known instance of the thunder- or hunter- 
god who possesses animal characteristics will occur 
to those ivlio are familiar with the old English legend 
oi Herne the Hunter, with his deerV headland 
antlers. 

I he Dakota Indians wanhipped a deity whom they 
addressed as Waukhenn (Thunder-bird). This being 
was engaged in constant strife with the water-god^ 
Unktthe, who was a cunning sorcerer, and a controller 
of dreams and Witchcraft. Their conflict probably sym¬ 
bolizes the atmospheric changes which accompany the 
different seasons. 

1 Sci jtfj/ii *i Mtxkt P*r±, 
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Idea cf a Future Life 

The idea of a future life was very widely disseminated 
among the tribes of North America. The general con¬ 
ception of such an existence was that it was merely a 
shadowy extension of terrestrial life, in which the same 
found of hunting and kindred pursuits was engaged in. 
The Indian idea of eternal bliss seems to have been an 
existence in the Land of the Sun, to which, however, 
only those famed in war were usually- admitted. 

Thai the Indians possessed a firm belief in a future 
state of existence is proved by their statements to the 
early Moravian missionaries, to whom they said : 14 We 
Indians shall not for ever die. Even the grains of corn 
we put under the earth grow up and become living 
things." The old missionary adds; “They conceive 
that when the soul has been awhile with Cod it can, 
if it chooses, return to earth and be born again." 
This idea of rebirth, however, appears to have meant 
that the soul would return to the bones, that these 
would clothe themselves with flesh, . 101 ! that the man 
would rejoin his tribe. Ily what process of reasoning 
they arrived at such a conclusion it would be diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain, but the almost universal practice 
which obtained among the Indians both of North and 
South America of preserving the bones of the deceased 
plainly indicates that they possessed some strong reli¬ 
gious reason for this belief. Many tribes which dwelt 
east of the Mississippi once in every decade collected 
the bones of those who had died within that period, 
carefully cleaned them, and placed them in a tomb 
lined with beautiful flowers, over which they erected a 
mound of wood, stone, or earth. Nor, indeed, were 
the ancient Egyptians more considerate of the remains 
of their fathers. 
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TIa Hope of Rtsurrtcjicn 

American fun ewry ritual and practice throughout the 

vSd TV?b^ontwem plainly indicates i Strong a«d 
viud belief in the resurrection of the soul after lath 

meri.s and feminine ftnery in the case of women. * 
Among primitive peoples the belief is prevalent that 

»'u]r^°.;^ U , P , 05 r“ flr ‘ “ spiritualist. 

, , "?• bodies, or souls, and some Indian 

tnbes supposed that unless such objects were broker, 
or mutilated that l5 to say, * tilled —their doubles 

would not accompany the spirit of the deceased on its 
journey. 

Indian Burial Customs 

Many methods of disposing of the corpse were, and 
are, m me among the .American Indian*. The most com¬ 
mon of these were ordinary burial in the earth or under 
tumid,, burial in caves, tree-burial, raising the dea l on 
platforms, and the disposal ofcremated remain* in urns. 

J-.mL>aIrtufjg and mummification were practised to a 
certain extent by some of the extinct tribes of the east 
coast, and some of the north-west tribes, notably the 
Chinooks, buried their dead in canoes, which were raised 
on poles. The rites which accompanied burial, besides 
die placing of useful article* and food in the grave, 
generally consisted in a solemn dance, in which the 
bereaved relatives cut themselves and blackened their 
laces alter which they wailed night and morning jn 
ohu.y piaces. It was generally regarded as unlucky 
to mention the name of the deceased, and, indeed, the 




THE SUPERNATURAL PEOPLE 
bereaved family often adopted another name to avoid 
such a contingency. 

TI>c Soid’i Journey 

Most of the tribes appear to have believed that the 
soul had to undertake a long journey before it reached 
its destination. The feclid of the Chinooks in this 
respect is perhaps a typical one. They imagine that 
after death the spirit of the deceased drinks at a large 
hole in the ground, after which it shrinks and passes on 
to the country of the ghosts, where it is fed with spirit 
food and drink. After this act of communion with the 
spirit-world it may not return. They also believe that 
every one is possessed of two spirits, a greater and a 
less. During illness the lesser soul is spirited away by 
the denizens of Ghost-land. The Navuhos possess a 
similar belief, and say that the soul has none of the 
vital force which animates the body, nor any of the 
faculties of the mind, but a kind of third quality, or 
personality, like the ia of the ancient Egyptians, which 
may leave its owner and become lost, much to his 
danger and discomfort. The Huron! and Iroquois 
believe that after death the soul must crus* a deep and 
swift stream, by a bridge formed by a single slender 
tree, upon which it has to combat the attacks of a fierce 
dog. The Athapascans imagine that the soul must be 
ferried over a great water in a stone canoe, and the 
Algonquin* and Dakotas believe that departed spirits 
must cross a stream bridged by an enormous snake. 

Paradise and the Supernatural People 

The Red Man appears to hive possessed two wholly 
different conceptions of supernatural life. We find 
in Indian myth allusions both to a ‘Country of the 
Ghosts 1 and tin 'Iand of the Supernatural People.* 
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The first appears to be the destination of human beings 
after death, but the second is apparently the dwelling- 
place of a spiritual race some degrees higher than 
mankind. Both the3f region* are within the reach of' 
mortals, and seem to be mere extensions of the terres¬ 
trial sphere. Their inhabitants eat, drink, hunt, and 
amuse themselves in the same manner as earthly folk, 
and arc by no means invulnerable or immortal. The 
instinctive dread of the supernatural which primitive 
man possesses is well exemplified in the myths in which 
he is brought into contact with the denizens of C host- 
land or the Spirit-world. These myths were un¬ 
doubtedly framed for the same purpose as the old 
Welsh poem on the harrying of bell, or the story of the 
tourney of the twin brothers to Xibalba in the Genual 
American Popol Vuh. That is to say, the desire was felt 
for some assurance that man, on entering the spiritual 
sphere, would only be treading in the foe:(steps of 
heroic beings who had preceded him, who had van- 

S lished the forces of death and hell and had stripped 
cm of their terrors. 

The mythologies of the North American Indians 
possess no place of punishment, any more than they 

E ossess any deities who are frankly malevolent toward 
umanity. Should a place of torment be discernible 
in any Indian mythology at the present day it may un¬ 
hesitatingly be classed as the product of missionary 
sophistication. Father Brtibeuf, an early French mis¬ 
sionary, could only find that the souls of suicides 
and those killed in war were supposed to dwctl apart 
from the others. 11 But as to the souls of scoundrels,” 
he adds, 11 so far from being shut out, they are welcome 
guests ; though for that matter, if « were not so their 
paradise would he a total desert, as * Indian' and 
1 scoundrel * are one and the same.** 
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The Number Four 

Over the length and breadth ot the American con¬ 
tinent a peculiar sanctity is attached by the aborigines to 
the four points of the compass. This arises from the 
circumstance that from these quarters come the winds 
which carry the fertilizing rains. The Red Man, a 
dweller in vast undulating plains where landmark 
are tew, recognized the necessity of such guidance 
in his wanderings as could alone be received from a 
strict adherence to the position of the four cardinal 
points. These he began to regard with veneration a* 
his personal safeguards, and recognized in tnem the 
dwelling-places of powerful beings, under whose care 
he was. Most of his festivals and celebrations had 
symbolical or direct allusions to the four joints ot the 
corotms. The ceremony of smoking without which 
no treaty Could be commenced or ratified, was usually 
begun by the chief of the tribe exhaling iobaeco-s.no« 
toward the four quarters of the earth. Among some 
tribes other points were also recognized, as, for example, 
one in the sky and one in the earth. All these P° ,r ‘ ts 
had their symbolical colours, and werepresided over by 
various animal or other divinities, Thus the Apaches 
took black for the east, white for the south, yellow lor 
the west, ini biue for the north, the Cherokces red, 
white, black, and blue for the same points, and the 
Navahos white, blue, yellow, and black, with white and 
black for the lower region* and blue tor the upper or 
ethereal world. 


IiuIUq Time and Festivals 

The North American tribes hive various ways of 
computing time. Some of them rely merely upon the 
changes in season and the growth of crop for guidance 
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M to when their annua] festivals and seasonal celebra- 
rions should take place. Others fix their system of 
festivals on the changes of the moon and the habits of 
animals and birds. It was, however, upon the moon 
that most of these peoples depended for information 
regarding the passage of time. Most of them assigned 
cwcU’e moons to the year, while others considered thir¬ 
teen a more correct number. The Kiowa reckoned the 
vear to consist of twelve and a half moons, the other half 
being carried over to the year following. 

The Zufii of New Mexico allude to the year as a 
1 parage of time,' and call the reasons the * steps of the 
year.’ The first six months of the Zufii year possess 
names which have an agricultural or natural signi¬ 
ficance, while the last six have ritualistic names. 
Captain Jonathan Carver, who travelled among the 
Sioux at the end of the eighteenth century, says that 
some tribes among them reckoned their years by 
moons, and made them consist of twelve lunar months, 
observing when thirty moons had waned to add a 
supernumerary one, which they termed the ‘ lost moon.* 
They gave a name to each month as follows, the year 
beginning at the first new moon after the spring 

X nox: March, Worm Moon j April, Moon of 
ts ; May, Moon of Flowers ; June, Hot Moon ; 
July, Buck Moon ; August, Sturgeon Moon j Sep¬ 
tember, Com Moon ; October, Travelling Moon [ 
November, Beaver Moon ; December, Hunting Moon; 
January. Cold Moon ; February, Snow Moon. These 
people had no division into weeks, but counted days 
by * sleeps,' half-days by pointing to the sun at noon, 
and quarter-days by the rising and setting of the sun, 
for ad of which they possessed symbolic signs. Many 
tribes kept records of events by means ot such signs, 
as has already been indicated. The eastern Sioux 
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measure time by knotted leather thongs, similar to 
the quipoi of the ancient Peruvians. Other tribes have 
even more primitive methods. The Hupa of Cali¬ 
fornia tell a person's age by examining his teeth. Tine 
Miidu divide the seasons into Rain Season, Leaf 
Season, Dry Season, and Falling-leaf Season. Thc^ 
Pima of Southern Arizona record events by means ot 
notched sticks, which no one but the persons who 
mark them can understand. 

The chief reason for the computation of time among 
savage peoples is the correct observance of religious 
festivals. With the rude methods at their command 
they are not always able to hit upon the exact date 
on which these should occur. These festivals ire 
often of a highly elaborate nature, and occupy many 
days in their celebration, the most minute attention 
being paid to the proper performance of the various 
rites connected with them. They consist for the most 
part of a preliminary last, followed by symbolic dances 
or magical ceremonies, and concluding with a glutton¬ 
ous orgy. Most of these observances possess great 
similarity one to another, and visible differences may 
be accounted for by circumstances of environment or 
seasonal variations. 

When the white man first came into contact with 
the Algonquian race it was observed that they held 
regularly recurring festivals to celebrate the ripening 
orfruits and grain, and more irregular feasts to mark 
the return of wild-fowt and the hunting season in 
general. Dances were engaged in, and heroic songs 
chanted. Indeed, the entire observance appears to 
have been identical in its general features with the 
festival of to-day. 

One of the most remarkable of these celebrations is 
that of the Creeks called the ‘Busk,' a contraction 
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for its native name. Push kits. Commencing with a 
rigorous fast which lasts three days, the entire tribe 
assembles on the fourth day to watch the high-priest 
produce a new fire by means of friction. From this 
flame the members of the tribe are supplied!, and feast¬ 
ing and dancing are then engaged in for three days. 
Four logs are arranged in the form of * cross pointing 
to the four quarters of the earth, and burnt as an offering 
to the four winds. 

The Buffalo Dance 

The Mandans, a Dakota tribe, each year celebrate 
as their principal festival the Buffalo Dance, a feast 
which marks the return of the buffalo-hunting season. 
Eight men wearing buffalo-skins on their backs, and 
painted black, red, or white, imitate the actions of 
buffaloes. Each of them holds a rattle in his right 
hand and a slender rod si* feet long in his left, and 
carries a bunch of green willow boughs on his back. 
The ceremony is held a: the season of the year when 
the willow is in full leaf The dancers take up their 
positions at (bur different points of a canoe to repre¬ 
sent the four cardinal points of the compass. Two 
men dressed as grizzly bears stand beside the canoe, 
growling and threatening to spring upon any one 
who interferes with the ceremony. The bystanders 
throw them pieces of food, which are at once pounced 
upon by two other men, and carried off by them 
to the prairie. During the ceremony the old men 
of the tribe beat upon sacks, chanting prayers for 
the success of the buffalo-hunt. On the fourth day 
a man enters the camp in the guise of an evil 
spirit, and is driven from the vicinity with stones and 
curses. 

The elucidation of this ceremony may perhaps be as 
*14 
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follow* : From some one of the four point* of f he 
compass the buffalo must come ; therefore all are ro 
quested to send goodly supplies. The men dressed as 
bears symbolize the wild beasts which might deflect 
the progress of the herds of buffalo toward the territory 
of the tribe* and therefore must be placated. The 
demon who visits the camp after the ceremony is, of 
course, famine. 

Diflc-'FmiTiIa cf ibt Hop! 

The most highly developed North American festival 
lystem is that of the Hop! or Moqui of Arizona, the 
observances of which are almost of a theatrical nature. 
All the Pueblo Indians, of whom the Hqpiare a division, 
possess similar festivals, which recur at various seasons 
or under the auspices of different totem dans or secret 
societies. Most of these 1 dances' arc arranged by the 
Katrina clan, and take place in dance-houses known 
as Uvai, These ceremonies have their origin in th*. 
umversal reverence shown to the serpent in America— 
a reverence based on the idea, that the symbol ot the 
serpent, tail in mouth, represented the round, lull sun 
of August, In the summer ‘dances’ snake-charming 
feats arc performed,but in the Katrina ceremony serpents 
arc never employed. 

Devil-dances are by «o means uncommon among 
the Indians. The purpose of these U to drive evil 
spirits from the vicinity of the tribe. 

Medicine-Mill 

The native American priesthood, whether known as 
medirine-men, ihamant, or wizards, were in most tribes 
a caste apart, exercising not only the priestly function, 
but those of physician and prophet as well. The 
name Medicine-men,' therefore, is scarcely a misnomer. 
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f'hsy were billed in the hmdLn^ ot occult forces such 
as hypnotism, and thus exercised unlimited sway over the 
rank and file of the tribe. But we shall first consider 
them in their religious aspect. In many of the Indian 
tribes the priesthood was a hereditary office; in others 
it was obtained through natural fitness or revelation 
in dreams. With the Cherokee^ for example, the 
seventh son of a family was usually marked out as 
a suitable person for ihe priesthood. As a rule the 
religious body did not share in the general life of the 
tribe, from which to a great degree it isolated itself. 
For example, Bartnim in hb Trwtli in the Carafiitjs 
describes the younger priests of the Creeks as being 
arrayed in white robes, and carrying on their heads 
or arms 44 a great owl-skin stuffed very ingeniously 
as an insignia of wisdom and divination. These 
bachelors are also distinguishable from the other 
people by their taciturnity, grave and solemn counttn- 
ance, dignified step, and singing to themselves songs or 
hymni in a low, sweet voice as they stroll about the 
towns.” To add to the feeling of 1 awe which they 
inspired among the bymen of the tribe, the priest* 
conversed with one another in a secret tongue. Thus 
the magical formulae of some of the Algonquin priests 
were not in the ordinary language, but in a dialect 
of their own invention/ The Choctaws, Cherokee*, 
and Zuni employed similar esoteric dialects, all of 
which are now known to be merely modi fications of 
their several tribal languages, fortified with obsolete 
words, or else mere borrowings from the Idioms of 
other tribes. 

Mcdieior-Mm Hnlur* 

It was, however, as healers that the medicine -men were 

pre-eminent. The Indian assigns all illness or bodily 
I Jo ' 
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discomfort to supernatural agency. He cannot com¬ 
prehend that in disposition may arise within his own 
system, but believes that it must necessarily proceed 
from some external source. Some supernatural being 
whom he has offended, the soul of an animal which he 
has slain, or perhaps a malevolent sorcerer, torments 
him. It the bodies of mankind were not afflicted in 
this mysterious manner their owners would endure for 
ever. When the Indian falls sick be betakes himself 
to a medicine-man, to whom he relates his symptoms, 
at the same time acquainting him with any circum¬ 
stances which he may suspect of having brought about 
his condition. Ef he has slain a deer and omitted the 
usual formula of plication afterward he suspects that 
the spirit of the beast is actively harming him. Should 
he have shot a bird and have subsequently observed 
any of the same species near his dwelling, he will 
almost invariably conclude that they were bent on a 
mission of vengeance and have by some means injured 
him. The medicine-man, in the first instance, may 
give his patient some simple native remedy. If this 
treatment does not avail he will arrange to go to the 
sufferer's lodge for the purpose of making a more 
thorough examination. Having located the seat of 
the pam, he will blow upon it several times, and 
then proceed to massage it vigorously, invoking the 
while the aid of the natural enemy of the spirit which 
he suspects is tormenting the sick man. Thus if a 
deer's spirit be suspected he will call upon the 
mountain Hon or the Great Dog to drive it away, 
but if a bird of any of the smaller varieties he wdl 
invoke the Great Eagle who dwells in the xenith to 
slay or devour it. Upon the supposed approach of 
these potent beings he will become more excited, and, 
vigorously slapping the patient, will chant incantation* 
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in a laud and sonorous voice, which arc supposed to 
listen the advent of the friendly beings whom he has 
summoned. At last, producing by sleight of hand an 
image of the disturbing spirit worked in bone, he calk 
tor a vessel of boiling water, into which he promptly 
plunges the supposed cause of his patient's illness. 
The bone figure is withdrawn from tisc boiling water 
after a space, and on facing examined may be found to 
have on- or more scores on its surface. Each of these 
■•hows that it his already sl;iin its man, and the patient 
is assured that had the native jEsculapius nut adopted 
severe measures the malign spirit would have added 
him to the number of its victims. 

Should these methods not result in a cure, others 
are resorted to. The patient is regaled with the 
choicest tood and drink, while incantatfons are chanted 
and music performed to frighten away the malign 
influences. 

Provision a] Etiquette 

The priestly class is not given to levying exorbitant 
Tees upon its patients. As a rule the Indian medicine¬ 
man strongly resents any allusion to a fee. Should 
the payment be of a perishable nature, such as food, 
he usually shares it with his relatives, brother-priests, 
or even his patients, but should it consist of something 
that may be retained, such as doth, teeth necklaces, 
or skins, he will carefully hoard it to afford provision 
for his old age. The Indian practitioner is strongly 
of opinion that white doctors are of little service in 
the cure of native illnesses. White medicine, he says, 
is good only for white men, and Indian medidne for 
the red man; in which conclusion he is probably 
justified* 
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Journey* ** SpfeH'ta** 

In many Indian myths we read how the fhamaxi, 
singly or in companies, seek the bptrit-Isnd, ciincr to 
search for the souls of those who are 01, but not jet 
dead. t,r to seek advice from supernatural beings, I tiesc 
thaumaturgical practices were usually undertaken by 
three medfrioc-men acting in concert. Falling; into a 
irancc, in which their souls were supposed to become 
temporarily disunited from them bodies, they would 
follow the track of the sick man s spirit into the sptnt- 
world. The order in which they travelled was de¬ 
termined by the relative strength of their guardian 
spirits, those with the strongest being tirst and last, 
and he who had the weakest bdng placed m the 
middle, if the sick man's track turned to the left 
they said he would die, but if to the right, he would 
recover, from the trail they could also divine 
whether any supernatural danger was near, and the 
foremost priest would utter a magic chant to avert such 
evils if they came from the front, while if the dangtr 
tame from the rear the incantation wm sung by the 
priest who came last. Generally their sojourn oceiif iw 
one or two nights, and, having rescued the soul ot the 
patient, they returned to place it in his body. 

Not only was the ihaman endowed with the power 
of projecting his own*astral body’ into the Land of 
Spirits. tty placing cedar-wood charms in the hands 
of persons who had not yet received a guardian spirit 
he could impart to them his clairvoyant gifts, enabling 
them to visit the Spirit-land and make any observation* 
required by him. 

The souls of chiefs, instead of following the usual 
route, went directly to the sea-shore, where only the 
most sifted ikjmam could follow their trail. The sea 
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wm regarded is the highway to the supernatural 
regions. A lick man was in the greatest peril at high 
water > but when the tide was low the danger was less. 

File means adopted by the medicine-men to lure 
ghosts away from their pursuit of a soul was to create 
an * astral ' deer. The ghosts would turn from hunting 
the min's soul to follow that of the beast. 

The Si«tt and Religion 

It cannot he said that the religious sense was ex¬ 
ceptionally strong in the mind of the North American 
Indian. But this was due principally to the sialic of 
culture it which he stood,, and in some cases still 
stands. In man in his savage or barbarian condition 
the sense of reverence as wc conceive it is small, and 
its place is largely filled by fear and superstition, h 
is only at a later stage, when civilizing influences have 
to some extent banished the grosser terrors of animism 
and fetishism, that the gods reveal themselves in a 
more spiritual aspect. 


CHAPTER III : ALGONQUIAN MYTHS 
AND LEGENDS 


Giooskap and Malaum 


T HE Algonquin Indians have perhaps a more 
extern!vc mythology than the majority of Indian 
peoples, anti as they have been known to civiliza¬ 
tion tor several centuries their myths have the advantage 
of having been thoroughly examined. 

One of the most interesting figures in their pantheon 
is Glooskap, which means ‘The Liar but so far from 
an affront being intended to the deity by this appella¬ 
tion, it was bestowed as a compliment to his craftiness, 
cunning being regarded is otic of the virtues by all 
savage peoples. 

Glooskap and his brother Malsum, the Wolf, were 
twins, and from this we may infer that they were the 
opposites of a dualistic system, Glooskap standing for 
what seems ‘good ' to the savage, and Mai sum for all 
that was ‘bad. 11 Their mother died at their birth, and 
out of her body Glooskap formed the sun ami moon, 
animals, fishes, and the human race, while the malicious 
Mai sum made mountains, valleys, serpents, and every 
manner of thing which he considered would incon¬ 
venience the race of men. 

Each of the brothers possessed a secret as to what 
would kill him, as do many other beings in myth and 
fairy story, notably Lie w LlawGyffcsin Welsh romance. 

Mnlsum asked Glooskap m what manner he could 
be killed, and the elder brother, to tty his sincerity, 
replied that the only way in which bis life could be 
taken was by the touch of an owls feather—or, as 

1 Thii * jciMtdntu 1 md ’ bid new/ however, it purttj reUhve tnd 
c» mndern origin, inch dcttin, u ilreidj explained, being figure* ta 
« im lb. 
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some variants of the myth say, by that of a flowering 
rush. Mi Is um in his turn confided to GJooskap that 
he could only perish by a blow from a fern-root The 
malicious Wolf, taking his bow, brought down an owl, 
and while Glooskap slept struck him with i feather 
plucked from its wing- Gloosknp immediately expired, 
but to MalsunTs chagrin came to life again- This talc 
b surprisingly reminiscent of the Scandinavian myth of 
Balder, who would only die if struck by a sprig of 
mistletoe by his brother I iodur- Like Haider, Glcmskap 
is a sun-god, as is well proved by the circumstance that 
when he dies he does not fail to revive. 

But Malsum resolved to learn his brother's secret 
and to destroy him at the first opportunity. Glooakap 
had told him subsequently to his first attempt that only 
a pine-root could kill him, and with thin Malsum struck 
him while he slept o before, but Glooskap, rising up 
and laughing, drove Malsum into the forest, and seated 
himselTby a stream, where he murmured, as if musing 
to himself: “Only a flowering rush can kill me." Now 
he said this because he knew that Quah-bcet, the Great 
K aver, was hidden among the rushes on the bank of the 
stream and would hear every word he uttered. The 
Beaver went at once to Malsum and told him what 
he regardcd is his brother’s, viral secret. I he wicked 
Malsum was so glad that he promised to give the Beaver 
whatever he might ask for. But when the beast asked 
for wings like a pigeon .Malsum burst into mocking 
laughter and cried “ Ho, you with the tail like a file, 
what need have you of wings ?" At this the Beaver 
was wroth, and, going to Glooskap, made a clean breast 
of what hr had done. Glooskap, now t horoughly infu¬ 
riated, dug up a fern-rooi, and, rushing into the recesses 
of the forest, sought out his treacherous brother and 
with a blow of the fata) plant struck Him dead- 


SCANDINAVIAN ANALOGIES 


ScindicAviin Anilctiui 

But although Malsuni was slain he subsequently 
appears in Algonquian myth as Lo* } or Loki, the chief 
of the wolves, a mischievous and restless spirit. In hi* 
account of the Algonquian mythology Charles Gudlrcy 
Iceland appear* to think that the entire system has been 
sophisticated by Norse mythology filtering through the 
Eskimo. Although the probabilities arc against such 
a theory, there are many points in common between the 
two svstems, as we shall sec later, and among them few 
arc more striking than the fact that the Scandinavian 
and Algonquian evil influences possess one and the same 
name. 

When Glooskap had completed the world he made 
man and the smaller supernatural beings, such as 
fairies and dwarfs. He formed man from the trunk of 
an ash-tree, and the elves from its bark. Like Odin, 
he trained two birds to bring him the news of the 
world, but their abscns.es were so prolonged that he 
selected a black and a white wolf as his attendants. He 
waged a strenuous and catermmsting warfare on the 
evil monsters which then infested the world, and on the 
sorcerers and witches who were harmful 10 man. 1 Ie 
levelled the hilt* and restrained the force* of nature in 
his mighty struggles, in which he towered to giant 
stature^ his head and shoulders rising high above the 
clouds. Vet in his dealings with men he was gentle and 
quietly humorous, not to say ingenuous. 

On one occasion he sought out a giant sorcerer 
named Win-pc, one of the most powerful of the evil 
influences then dwelling upon the earth. MVin-pe shot 
upward till his head was above the tallest pine of the 
forest, hut Glooskap, with a god-like laugh, grew till 
his head reached the stars, and tapped the wizard 
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gently with the butt of hit bow, so that he fell dead at 
Kis feet. 

But although he exterminated many monster* and 
placed a check upon the advance of the forces of evil, 
Qooifcap did not find that the race of men grew any 
better or wiser. In fact, the more he accomplished on 
their behalf the worse they became, until at last they 
reached such a pitch of evil conduct that the god resolved 
to quit the world altogether. But, with a feeling of 
consideration still tor the beings he had created, he 
announced that within the next seven years he would 
grant to all and sundry any request they might make. 
A great many people were desirous of profiting by this 
offer, but it was with (he utmost difficult}* that they 
could discover where Glooskap was. Those who did 
find him and who chose injudiciously were severely 
punished, while those whose desires were reasonable 
were substantially rewarded. 

GI costs p's Gilts 

Four Indians who won to G1 003 leap's abode found it 
a place of magical delights, a land fairer than the mind 
could conceive. Asked by the god what had brought 
them thither, one replied that his heart was evil and 
that anger had made him its slave, bur that he wished to 
be meek and pious. The second, a poor man, desired 
to be rich, and the third, who was of low estate and 
despised by the folk of his tribe, wished to be uni¬ 
versally honoured and respected. The fourth was a 
vain man, conscious of his good looks, whose appearance 
was eloquent of conceit. Although he was tall, he had 
stuffed fur into his moccasins to make him appear still 
taller, and his wish was that he might become bigger 
than any man of his tribe and that he might live 


GLOOSKAP AND THE BABY 

Glooskap drew four small boxes from Kb medicine* 
bag and gave one to each, desiring that they should 
not open them until they reached home. When the 
first three arrived at their respective lodges each 
opened hb box, and found therein an unguent of great 
fragrance and richness, with which he rubbed himscir. 
The wicked man became meek and patient, the poor 
man speedily grew wealthy, and the despised man 
became stately and respected. But the conceited man 
had stopped on his way home in a clearing in the 
woods, and, taking out his box, had anointed himself 
with the ointment it contained. His wish also was 
granted, but not exactly in the manner he expected, for 
he was changed into a pine-tree, the first of tnc species* 
and the tallest tree of the forest at that. 

GJoosfcap and the Eh by 

Glooskap, having conquered the Kewawkqu", a nice 
of giants and magicians, and the Medccolin, who were 
cunning sorcerers, and Pa mob, a wicked spirit of the 
night, besides hosts of fiends, goblins, cannibals, and 
witches, felt himself great indeed, and boasted to a 
certain woman that there was nothing left lor him 
to subdue. 

Bur the woman laughed and said : “Are you ijuite 
sure, Master f There is still one who remains micun- 
quered, and nothing can overcome him. 1 ' 

In some surprise GLooskap inquired the name of 
this mighty individual. 

*' He is called Wasis,” replied the woman ; *' but 1 
strongly advise you to hive no dealings with him." 

Wasis was only the baby, who sat on the floor 
sucking a piece of maple-sugar and crooning a little 
song to himself. Sow Glooskap had never married 
and was quite ignorant of how children arc managed, 
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hut with perfect confidence he smiled to the baby and 
asked it to come to him. The baby smiled back to 
him, but never moved, whereupon Glooskap imitated 
the beautiful song of 3 certain bird. Wasis, however, 
paid no heed to him, but went on sucking his maple- 
augar. Glooskap, unaccustomed to such treatment, 
lashed himself into a furious rage, and in terrible and 
threatening accents ordered Wuii to come crawling to 
him at once. But Wests burst into direful howling, 
which quite drowned the god's thunderous accents, and 
for all the threatening* of the deity he would not 
budge. Glooskap, now thoroughly aroused, brought all 
his magical resources to his aid. He recited the most 
terrible Spells, the most dreadful incantations. He 
sang the songs which raise the dead, and which sent 
the devil scurrying to the nethermost depths of the 
ptt. But Wash evidently seemed to think this was 
ail some sort of a game, tor lie merely smiled wearily 
and looked a rrific bored. At last Glooskap in despair 
rushed from the hut, while Wasis, silling on the floor, 
cried, “Goo, goo,” lnd crowed triumphantly. And 
to this day rhe Indians say that when a baby cries 
“Goo" he remembers the time when he conquered 
the mighty Glooskap. 

GJooskap's Farewell 

At length the day on which Glooskap was to leave 
the earth arrived, and to celebrate the event he caused 
a great feast to be made on the shore* of Lake Minas. 
It was attended by all the animals, and when it drew to 
a dose Glooskap entered his great canoe and slowly 
drifted out of sight* When they could see him no 
longer they still htard h» beautiful singing growing 
fainter and fainter in the distance, until at last it died 
away altogether. Then a stsangc thing happened. 















HOW GLOOSfCAP CAUGHT THE SUMMER 
The beasts, who up to this time had spoken but one 
kfitjuiSCj could no longer understand each other, and 
in confusion fled away-,'never again to meet in friendly 
converse until Glooskap shall return and revive the 
halcy on days of the Golden Age, 

This tradition of Glooskap strikingly recalls that of 
the Mexican god Quctaakoatl, who drifted from the 
shores of Mexico eastward toward the fabled land of 
Tlapalhn, whence he had originally come. Glooskap, 
like the Mexican deity alluded to, is, as has already 
been indicated, a sun-god, or, more properly speaking, 
a son of the sun, who has come to earth on a mission 
of enlightenment and civilization, to render the world 
habitable for mankind and to sow the seeds of the arts, 
domestic and agricultural. Quctzaleoitl disappeared 
toward the east because it was the original home of 
his father, the sun, and not toward the west, which 
is merely the sun‘s resting-place for the night. But 
Glooskap drifted westward, as most sun-children do. 

How Glocafcap Caught the Summer 

A very beautiful mjyth tells ho* Glooskap captured 
the Summer. The form in which it is preserved is a 
kind of poetry possessing something in the nature of 
metre, which until a few generations ago was recited 
by many AJgonquian firesides. A long time ago 
Glooskap wandered very far north to the Ice-country, 
and, feeling tired and cold, sought shelter at a wigwam 
where dwelt a great giant—the giant Winter. Winter 
received the god hospitably, filled a pipe of tobacco 
for him, and entertained W with charming stories 
of the old time as he smoked. All the time Winter 
was casting his spell over Glooskap, for as he talked 
drowsily and monotonously he ip,vc forth a freezing 
atmosphere, so that Glooskap first dozed and then fell 
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into & deep sleep—the heavy slumber of the winter 
season. For six whole months he slept; then the 
spell at the frost arose from his brain and he awoke. 
He took his way homeward and southward, and the 
fru-thcr south he fared the warmer It felt, and the 
flowers began to spring up around his steps. 

At length he came to a vast, ! rack less forest, where, 
under primeval trees, many little people were dancing. 
The quern of these folk was Summer, a most ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful, if very tiny, creature. Glooskap 
caught the queen up in his great hand, and, cutting 
a long lasso from the hide of a moose, secured it 
round her tiny frame. Then hr ran away, letting the 
cord trail loosely behind him. 

The Elrra of Light 

The tiny people, who were the Elves of tight, came 
clamouring shrilly after him, pulling frantically at the 
lasso. But as Glooskap ran the cord ran out, and puU 
** they might thejr were left far behind. 

Northward he journeyed once more, and came to 
the wigwam of Winter. The giant again received him 
hospitably, and began to tell the old stories whose 
vague charm had exercised such a fascination upon the 
god. But Glooskap in his turn began to speak. 
Summer was lying in his bosom, and her strength and 
heat sent fortn such powerful magic that at length 
Winter began to show signs of distress. The sweat 
poured profusely down his face, and gradually he 
commenced to melt, as did his dwelling. Then slowly 
nature awoke, the song of birds was heard, first faintly, 
then more dearly and joyously. The thin green 
shoots of the young grass appeared, and the dead 
leaves of last autumn were carried down to the river 
by the melting snow. Lastly the fairies came out, and 


THE SNOW-LODGE 

Glooskap, leaving Summer with them, once more bent 
his steps southward* 

This is obviously a nature-myth conceived by a people 
dwelling in a climate where the rigours of winter gave 
way for a more or less brief space only to the blandish¬ 
ments of summer. To them winter was a giant, and 
summer an elf of pigmy proportions. The stories 
told during the winter season are eloquent of the life 
led by people dwelling in a sub-arctic climate, where 
the traditional talc, the father of epic poetry, whiles 
away the long dark hours, while the winter tempest 
roars furiously without and the heaped*up snow renders 
the daily occupation of the hunter impossible, 

Glooekap'i Wigwam 

The Indians say that Glooskap lives far away, no 
one knows where, in a very great wigwam. His chief 
occupation is making arrows, and it would appear that 
each of these stands for a day. One side of his 
wigwam is covered with arrows, and when his lodge 
shall be filled with them the last great day will arrive* 
Then he will call upon his army of good spirits and go 
forth to attack Malsum in a wonderful canoe, which by 
magical means can be made to expand so as to hold an 
army or contract so that it may be carried in the palm 
of the hand. The war with his evil brother will be one 
of extermination, and not one single individual on either 
side will be left. But the good will go to Glooslup's 
beautiful abode, and all will be well at last. 

The Snow'Lodft* 

Chill breezes had long forewarned the geese of the 
coming cold season, and the constant cry from above of 
“ Honk, honk," told the Indians that the birds' migra¬ 
tion was in progress. 
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The buffalo-hunter* of the Black feet, an Algonquian 
tribe, were abroad with the object of procuring the 
thick robes and the rich meat which would keep them 
warm and provide good fare through the desolate 
winter moons. Sacred Otter had been lucky. Many 
buffaloes had fallen to him, and he was busily occupied 
in skinning them. But while the braves plied the knife 
quickly and deftly they heeded not the dun* lowering 
clouds heavy with tempest hanging like a black cur¬ 
tain over the northern horizon. Suddenly the clouds 
swooped down from their place in the heavens like a 
flight of black eagles, and with a restr the blizzard was 
upon them. 

Sacred Otter and his son crouched beneath the 
carcass of a dead buffalo for shelter. Bui the air 
was frore as water in which the ice is floating, and he 
knew that they would quickly perish unless they could 
rind some better protection from the bitter wind. So 
he made a small Ayw,or tent, out of the buffalo's hide, 
and both crawled inside. Against this crazy shelter the 
snow quickly gathered and drifted, so that soon the 
inmates of the tiny lodge sank into a comfortable 
drowse induced by the gentle warmth. As Sacred 
Otter slept he dreamed. Away in the distance he 
descried * great nyw, crowned with a colour like tire 
cold of sunlight, and painted with a duster of Stan 
symbolic of the North, The ruddy disc of the sun 
was pictured at the back, and to this was affixed the 
tail of the Sacred Buffalo. The skirts of the if pee 
were painted to represent icc, and on its side had been 
drawn four yellow legs with green daws, typical of 
:he Thunder-bird. A buffalo in glaring red frowned 
above the door, and bunches of crow-feat hers, with 
small bells attached, swung and tinkled in the breeze. 

Sacred Otter, surprised at the unusual nature of the 
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THE LORD OF COLD VEATHER 

piintings, stood before the uptt lost in admiration of its 
decorations, when he was startled to hear a voice »y : 

“Who walks round my ttpet i Come to—come in I 

The Lori of Cold Weather 

Sacred Otter entered, and beheld a tall, white-haired 
maji, clothed til in white* fitting the back of the 
lodge, of which he was the sole occupant. Sacred 
Otter took a seat, hut the owner of the leptt never 
looked his wav, smoking on in stolid silence. Before 
him was an earthen altar, on which was laid juniper, a* 
in the Sun ceremonial. His face was painted yellow, 
with a red line in the region of the mouth, and another 
across the eye* to the ears. Across his breast he wore 
a mink-skin, and round hi> waist small strips of otter- 
skin, to all of which bells were attached, tor a long 
time he kept silence, but at length he laid down his 
black stone pip® and addressed Saucd Otter as follows : 

<* I am Es-tonca-pc&ta, the Lord of Cold ^Vcather, 
and this, my dwelling, is the Snow-tepee, or Yellow 
Paint Lodge. I control and send the driving snow 
and biting winds from the Northland. You are here 
because l have taken pity upon you, and on jour sen 
who w$a caught in the blizzard with you- "lake This 
Snow-tepee with its symbols and medicines. Take 
,la p this mink-skin tobacco-pouch, this black stone 
pipe, and my supernatural power. You muse make a 
L£7 similar to this on your return to camp." 

The Lord of Cold Weather then minutely explained 
to Sacred Otter the symbol* of which he must make uae 
m minting the lodge, and gave him the songs and 
ceremonial connected with it. At this juncture Sacred 
Otter awoke. He observed that the storm had abated 
aomewhat, and as soon as it grew lair enough he and 
hla son crawled from their shelter and tramped home 
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waist-high through the toft mow. Sacred Otter spent 
the long, cold nights in making a model of the Snow- 
tepee and painting it as he had been directed in his 
dream. He also collected the' medicines * necessary for 
the ceremonial, and in the spring, when new lodges 
were made, he built and painted the Snow-tepee. 

The power of Sacred Otter waxed great because of 
hk possession of the Snow-lodge which the Lord of 
Cold had vouchsafed to him in dream. Soon was it 
proved. Once more while hunting buffalo he and 
several companions were caught in a blizzard when 
many a weary mile from camp. They appealed to Sacred 
Otter to utilize the 1 medicine T of the Lord of Cold, 
Directing that several women and children who were 
with the party should be placed on sledges, and that 
the men should go in advance and break a passage 
through the snow for the horses, he took the mink 
tobacco-pouch and the black stone pipe He hail received 
from the Gold-maker and commenced to smoke. He 
blew the smoke in the direction whence the storm 
came and prayed to the Lord of Cold to have pity on 
the people. Gradually the storm-clouds broke and 
cleared and on every side the blue sky was seen. 
The people hastened on, as they knew the blizzard was 
only being held back for a space. But their camp was 
at hand, and they soon reached it in safety. 

Never again, however, would Sacred Otter use his 
mystic power. For he dreaded that he might offend 
the Lord of Cold. And who could afford to do that ? 

The Slit-M illien 

A prettv legend of th« thippeways, %x\ Algonquian 
tribe, tells how AJgon, a hunter, won for his bride the 
: i lighter of a star. While walking over the prairies he 
discovered a circular pathway, worn as if by the tread 
II* 


THE STAR-MAIDEN 

of many feet,, though there were no foot-marks visible 
outside its bounds. The young hunter, who had never 
before encountered one of these ♦ fairy rin^s, was tilled 
with surprise at the discovery, and hid himself in the 
long gnuti to Kt whether slr explanation might not ht 
forthcoming. He had not long to wait, in a lira® 
white he heard the sound of music, so feint and 
sweet that it surpassed anything he had ever dreamed 
of. The strains grew fuller and richer, and as they 
seemed to come from above He turned his eyes 
toward the sky. Far in the blue he could see a tiny 
white speck like a floating cloud. Nearer and nearer it 
came, and the astonished hunter saw that it was no 
cloud, but a dainty osier car, in which were seated 
twelve beautiful maidens. The music he had heard 
was the sound of their voiees as they sang strange and 
magical songs. Descending into the charmed ring, 
they danced round and round with such exquisite grace 
and abandon that it was a sheer delight to watch them. 
But atter the first moment- of dazzled surprise AJgon 
had eyes only for the youngest of the group, a slight, 
vivacious creature, so fragile and delicate that it seemed 
to the stalwart hunter that a breath would blow her 

He was, indeed, seized with a fierce passion for the 
dainty sprite, and he speedily decided to spring from 
the grass and carry her off. But the pretty creatures 
were too quick for him. The feiry of his choice skil¬ 
fully eluded his grasp and rushed to the car. The 
others followed, and in a moment they were soaring 
up in the air, singing a sweet, unearthly song. The 
disconsolate hunter returned to hi* lodge, but try as 
he might he could not get the thought of the Star- 
maiden out of his head, and next day, long before the 
hour of the fairies' arrival, he lay in the grass awaiting 
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the sweet sounds that would herald their approach. At 
length the car appeared. The twelve ethereal beings 
danced u before. Again Algon made a desperate 
attempt to iciit the youngest, and again he was unsuc- 
ccssfuL 

“ Let us stay/' said one of the Star-maidens, 
** Perhaps the mortal wishes to teach us his earthly 
dances.' But the youngest sister would not hear of 
it, and they all rose out of sight in their osier basket. 

Alsou's Strategy 

Poor Algon returned home more unhappy than ever. 
All night he lay awake dreaming of the pretty, elusive 
creature who had wound a chain of gossamer round his 
heart and brain, and early in the morning he repaired 
to the enchanted spot. Casting about for some means 
of gaining his end, he came upon the hollow trunk of 
a tree in which a number of mice gambolled. With 
the aid of the charms in his * medicine -bag he turned 
himseLf into one of these little animals, thinking the 
fair sisters would never pierce his disguise. 

That day when the osier car descended its occupants 
alighted and danced merrily as they were wont in the 
magic circle, till the youngest saw the hollow tree- 
trunk (which had not been there on the previous day) 
and turned to By, Her sister* laughed at her fears, 
and tried to reassure her by overturning the tree-trunk. 
The mice scampered in all directions, and were quickly 
pursued by the Star-maidens, who killed them all 
except Algon. The latter regained fits own shape just 
as the youngest fairy raised her hand to strike him. 
Clasping her in his arms, he bore her to his village, 
while her frightened sisters ascended to their Star* 
country. 

Arrived at his home, Algon married the maiden, and 





















THE STAR'MAIDEN’S ESCAPE 

S hi* kindness and gentleness soon won her affection, 
owcver, her thoughts still dwelt on her own people, 
and though she indulged her sorrow only in secret, 
kst it should [rouble her husband, she never teamed to 
lament her lost home. 

The Star'Miidciifa Escape 

One day while she was out with her little son she 
made a basket of osiers, like the one in which she had 
first cqnte to earth. Gathering together some flowers 
and gifts for the Star-people, she took the child with 
her into the basket, sang the magical songs she still 
remembered, and soon floated up to her own country, 
where she was welcomed by the king, her father. 

Alton's grief was bitter indeed when he found that 
his wife and child had left him. But he had no means 
of following them. Every day he would go to the 
magic circle on the prairie and give vent to hi* sorrow, 
but the years went past and there was no sign of his 
dear ones returning. 

Meanwhile the woman and her son had almost 
forgotten AJgon and the earth-country. However, 
When the hoy grew old enough to hear the story he 
wished to go and see his father. Ills mother con¬ 
sented, ind arranged to go with him. While they 
were preparing to descend the Star-people said : 

“ Bring Algon with you when you return, and ask 
him to bring some feature from every beast and bird 
he has killed in the chase." 

AJgon, who had latterly spent almost all his time at 
the charmed circle, was overjoyed to see his wife and 
ton come back to him, and willingly agreed to go with 
them to the Star-country. He worked very hard to 
obtain a specimen of all the rare and curious birds and 
beasts in his (and, and when at last he had gathered 
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the relies—a daw of one, a farther of mother, and so 
on—he piled them in the osier car, dim bed in himself 
with his wife and boy, and set off to the Stir-country. 

The people there were delighted with the curious 
gifts AJgon had brought them, and, being permitted by 
their king to take one apiece, they did so. Those 
who took a tail or a daw of any beast at once became 
the quadruped represented by the fragment, and those 
who took the wings of birds became birds themselves. 
A|gon and fun wife and ion took the feathers of a 
white takon ami flew down to the prairies, where their 
descendants may still be seen. 

Clsui-Cirder and the Stir-Folk 

A handsome youth once dwelt with his parents on the 
banks of Lake Huron. The old people were very proud 
of their boy, and intended that he should become a great 
warrior. When he grew old enough to prepare his 
* medicine’-bag he set off into the forest for that purpose. 
As he journeyed he grew weary, and lay down to sleep, 
and while he slept he heard a gentle voice whisper ; 
“Cloud-carrier, 1 have come to fetch you. Follow me." 
The young man started to his feeL 
“1 am dreaming. It is but an illusion,” he muttered 
to himself, as he gazed at the owner of the soft voice, 
who was a damsel of such marvellous beauty that the 
sleepy eyes of Cloud-carrier were quite dazzled. 

4< hollow me," she said again, and rose softly from 
the ground like thistledown. To his surprise the 
youth rose along with her, as lightly and as easily. 
Higher they went, and still higher, far above the 
tree-tops,, ind into the sky, till they passed at length 
through an opening in the spreading vault, and Cloud- 
carrier saw that he was in the country of the Star- 

people, and that his beautiful guide was no mortal 
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THE STAR-COUNTRY 

maiden, but a supernatural being. So fascinated was 
he by her sweetness and gentleness that he followed 
her without question till they tame to a large lodge. 
Entering it it the invitation of the Star-maiden, Cloud* 
carrier found it filled with weapons and ornament* of 
silver, worked in strange and grotesque designs. For 
a time he wandered through the lodge admiring and 
praising all he saw, his warrior-blood stirring at the 
sight or the rare weapons. Suddenly the lady tried : 

u Hush I My brother approaches t Let me hide 
you. Quick 1 " 

The young man ciouqhcd in a corner, and the damsel 
threw a richly coloured scarf over him. Scarcely had 
she done so when a grave and dignified warrior stalked 
into the lodge. 

“ Ncmissa, my dear sister,*' he aaid, after a moment's 
cause, “ have you not been forbidden to speak to the 
Earth-people ? Perhaps you imagine you have hidden 
the young man, but you have not.” Then, turning 
from the blushing Nemisaa to Cloud-carrier, he added, 
good-naturedly : 

** If you stay long there you will be very hungry. 
Come out and let us have a talk/' 

The youth did as he was bid, and the brother of 
Nemissa gave him a pipe and a bow and arrows. He 
gave him also Nemitsa for his wife, and for a long time 
they lived together very happily. 

The Star-Country 

Now the young man observed that his brother-in-law 
was in the habit of going away every day by himself, 
and feeling curious to know what his business might 
be, he asked one morning whether he might accom¬ 
pany him. 

The brother-in-law consented readily, and the two 

Mr 
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fit off. Travelling in the Star-country was very plea- 
ant The foliage was richer than that of the earth, 
he flowers more delicately coloured, the air softer and 
nore fragrant, and the birds and beasts more graceful 
ind harmless. A* the day wore on to noon Cloud- 
carrier became very hungry. 

When can wc get something to eat f " be asked his 
broth er-in-bw, 

" Vcr J soon,” was the reassuring reply. " We are 
just going to mike a repast,” A* he spoke they came 
to a large opening, through which they could sec the 
lodges and lakes and forests of the earth. At one 
place some hunters were preparing for the chase. By 
(he banks of a river some women were gathering reeds, 
and down in a village a number of children were playing 
happily. 

“ Do you see that boy down there in the centre of 
the group?’ 1 said the brother of Memtssa, and as he 
spoke he threw something at the child. The poor 
boy fell down instantly, and was carried, more dead 
than alive, to the nearest hut. 


The Sacrifice 

Cloud-carrier was much perplexed at the act of 
his supernatural relative. He saw the medicine-men 
gather round the child and chant prayers for his 
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“ It is the will of Manitou," said one priest, “ that 
we offer a white dog as a sacrifice. 1 ' 

So they procured a white dog, skinned and roasted 
it, and put it on a plate. It new up in the air and 
provided m meal for the hungry Cloud.carrier and hi* 
companion. The child recovered and returned to his 
play 

“ \ our medicine-men" said Nemi*sT& brother, “sret 
(Si 1 ° 


THE SNOT-HAN HUSBAND 
si great reputation for wisdom simply because they 
direct the people to me. You think they are very 
clever, hut nil they do is to advise you to sacrifice to 
me. It is 1 who recover the sick.” 

Cloud-carrier found in this spot a new source of 
interest, but at length the delights of the celestial 
regions began to pall. He longed tor the companion¬ 
ship of his own kin, for the old commonplace pastimes 
of the Earth-country. He became, in short, very 
homesick, and begged his wife's permission to return 
to earth. Very reluctantly she consented. 

« Remember,” she said, ** that I shall have the power 
to recall you when 1 please, for you will still be my 
husband. And above all do not marry on Earth- 
woman, or you will taste of my vengeance." 

The young man readily promised to respect her in¬ 
junctions. So he went to sleep, and awoke a little 
later to find himself lying on the grass close by his 
father’s lodge. His parents greeted him joyfully. 
He had been absent, they tald him, for more than a 
year, and they had not hoped to sec him again. 

The remembrance of his sojourn among the Star- 
people faded gradually to a dim recollection. By and 
by, forgetting the wife he had left there, he married a 
young and handsome woman belonging to his own 
village. Four days after the wedding she died, but 
Cloud-carrier failed to draw a lesson from this un¬ 
fortunate occurrence. He married a third wife. But 
one day he was missing, and was never again beard of. 
Hi* Star-wife had recalled him to th* sky. 

Tb* Snow-Man Husband 

In a northern village of the Algonquini dwell a 
young girl *o exquisitely beautiful that ahe attracted 
hosts of admirer*. The fame of her beauty ipread for 
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*nd wide, and warrior* and hunter* thronged to her 
father s lodge in order to behold her. By universal 
consent the received the name of ‘ Handsome-' One of 
the braves who was most assiduous in payin? her his 
addresses was aurnamed 1 Elegant/ became of the rich* 
ness of his costume and the nobility of his features. 
Desiring to know his fate, the young man confided 
the secret of hi* Jove for Handsome to another of hi* 
suitors, and proposed that thev two should chat day 
approach her and asle her hind in marriage. But the 
coquettish maiden dismissed the young braves disdain¬ 
fully, and, to add to the indignity of her refusal, re¬ 
peated it in public outside hertather’s lodge, Elegant, 
who was extremely sensitive, was so humiliated and 
mortified that he fell into ill- heal th. A deep melancholy 
settled on his mind. He refused all nourishment, and 
for hours he would ait with his eyes fixed on the ground 
in moody contemplation. A profound sense of dis¬ 
grace seized upon him, and notwithstanding the argu¬ 
ments of his celadons and comrades he sank deeper 
into lethargy. Finally he took to his bed, and even 
when his family were preparing for the annua] mjgra- 
tion customary with the tribe he refused to rise from it, 
although they removed the tent from above hi* head 
and packed it up for transport. 

The Lover's Revenge 

After hi* family had gone Elegant appealed to hi* 
guardian spirit or totem to revenge him on the maiden 
who had thus cast him Into despondency. Going from 
lodge to lodge, he collected all the mgs that he could 
httd, and, kneading *now over a framework of animats 1 
bones, he moulded it into the shape of a man, which he 
attired in the tatters he had gathered, finally covering 
the whole with brilliant beads and gaudy feathers so 


A STRANGE TRANSFORMATION 
that it presented * very imposing appearance. By 
magic art he animated this singular figure, placed a bow 
and arrows into its hands, Mitt bestowed on it the name 
of Moowis. 

Together the pair set out for the new encampment 
of the tribe. The brilliant appearance of Moowis 
caused him to be received by all with the most marked 
distinction. The chieftain of the tribe begged him to 
enter his lodge, and entertained him as an honoured 
guest But none was so struck by the bearing of the 
noble-looking stranger as Handsome. Her mother 
requested him to accept the hospitality of her lodge, 
which he duly graced with his presence, but being un* 
able to approach too closely to the hearh, on which a 
great fire was burning, he plated a boy between him 
and the blaze, in order that he should run no risk of 
melting. Soon the news that Moowis was to wed 
Handsome ran through the encampment, and the 
nuptials were celebrated. On the following day Moowis 
announced his intention of undertaking a long journey. 
Handsome pleaded for leave to accompany him, but lie 
refused on the ground that the distance was too great 
and that the fatigues and dangers of the route would 
prove too much for her strength. Finally, however, 
she overcame his resistance, and the two set out. 

A Stria it Transformation 

A rough and rugged road had to be traversed by the 
newly wedded pair. On every hand they encountered 
obstacles, and the unfortunate Handsome, whose feet 
were cut and bleeding, found the greatest difficulty in 
keeping up with her more active husband. At first it 
was bitterly cold, but at length the sun came out and 
shone in all his strength, so that the girl forgot her 
woes and began to sing gaily. But on the appearance 
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of the luminary a strange transformation had slowly 
overtaken her spouse. At first he attempted to keep 
in the shade, to avoid the golden beams that he knew 
meant death to him, but all to no purpose. The air 
became gradually warmer, and slowly he dissolved and 
fell to pieces, so that his frenzied wile now only beheld 
hil garments, the banes that had composed his frame- 
work, and the gaudy plumes and beads with which he 
had been bedecked. Long she sought his real self, 
thinking that some trick had been played upon her ; but 
at length, exhausted with fatigue and sorrow, she cast 
herself on the ground, and with his name on her lips 
breathed her last. So was Elegant avenged. 

The Spirit' BriJe 

A story is told of a young Algonquin brave whose 
bride died on the day fixed for their wedding. Before 
this sad event he had been the most courageous and 
high-spirited of warriors and the most skilful of hunters, 
but after ward his pride and his bravery seemed to 
desert him. In vain his friends urged him to seek the 
chase and begged him to take a greater interest in life. 
The more they pressed him the more melancholy he 
became, till at length he ptwd most of his time by the 
grave of his bride. 

He was roused from hit state of apathy one day, 
however, by hearing some old men discussing the 
existence of a path to the Spirit-world, which the)' 
supposed lay to the south. A gleam of hope shone in 
the young brave’s breast, and, worn with sorrow as he 
was, he armed himself and set off southward. For a 
long time he saw no appreciable change in his surround¬ 
ings—rivers, mountains, lakes, and forests similar to 
those of his own country environed him. But after a 

weary journey of many daya he fancied he saw » 
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THE ISLAND OF THE BLESSED 

difference. The sky was more blue, the prairie more 
fertile, the scenery more gloriously beautiful. From 
the conversation he had overheard before he set out, 
the young brave judged that he was nearing the Spirit- 
world, just as he emerged from a spreading forest he 
saw before him a little lodge set high on a hilL Thinking 
its occupants might be aide to direct him to his destina¬ 
tion, he climbed to the lodge and accosted an aged man 
who stood in the doorway. 

“ Can you tell me the way to the Spirit-world ?" he 
inquired. 

The Island of the Blessed 

“Yes," said the old man gravely, throwing aside his 
cloak of swan's skin. " Only a few dap ago (he whom 
you seek rested in my lodge. If you will leave vour 
body here you may follow her. To reach the Island of 
the Blessed you must cross yonder gulf you see in the 
distance. But I warn you the crossing will be no easy 
matter. Do you still wish to go f " 

w Oh, yes, yes," cried the warrior eagerly, and m the 
words were uttered he felt himself grow suddenly 
lighter. The whole aspect, too, of the scene was changed. 
Everything looked brighter and more ethereal. He 
found himself in a moment walking through thickets 
which offered no resistance to his passage, and he knew 
that he was a spirit, travelling in the Spirit-world. 
When he reached the gulf which the old man hid 
indicated he found to his delight a wonderful canoe 
ready on the shore. It was cut from a single white 
stone, and shone and sparkled in the sun like a jewel. 
The warrior lost no time in embarking, and as he put 
off from the shore he saw his pretty bride enter just 
such another canoe as his and imitate all his movements. 
Side by side they made for the Island, of the Blessed, a 
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charming woody islet set in the middle of the water, 
like an emerald in silver. When they were about half¬ 
way across a sudden storm arose, and the huge waves 
threatened to engulf them. Many other people had 
embarked on the perilous waters by this time, some of 
whom perished in the furious tempest, Bui the youth 
and maiden still battled on bravely, never losing sight 
of one another. Because they were good and innocent, 
Ibe Master of Life had decreed that they should arrive 
safely at the fair island, and after a weary struggle they 
felt their canoes grate on the shore. 

Hind in hand the lovers walked among the beautiful 
sights and sounds that greeted their eyes and ears from 
every quarter. There was no trace of the recent storm. 
The sea was as smooth as glass and the sky as dear as 
crystal. The youth and his bride felt that they could 
Wander on thus for ever. But at length a faint, sweet 
voice bade the former return to his home in the Earth- 
country. 

The Muter el Life 

“You must finish your mortal course,” it whispered 
softly. “ You will become a great chief among your 
own people. Rule wisdy and well, and when your 
earthly career is over you shall return to your bride, 
who will retain her youth and beauty for ever." 

The young man recognized the voice as that of the 
Master of Life, and sadly hade farewell to the woman. 
He was not without hope now, however, but looked 
forward to another and more lasting reunion. 

Returning to the old man’s lodge, be regained his 
body, went home as the gentle voice on the island had 
commanded him, and became a father to his people for 
many years. By his just and kindly rule he woo the 
hearts ol ill who knew him and ensured for himself a 
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OTTER HEART 

«afc passage to the Island of the Blessed, where he 
arrived at last to partake of everlasting happiness with 
his beautiful bride* 

Otter-Heart 

In the heart of a great forest lay a nameless little 
lake, and by its side dwelt two chitdren. Wicked 
magicians had slain their parents while they were yet 
of tender years, and the little orphans were obliged to 
fend for themselves. The younger of the two,"a boy, 
learned to shoot with bow and arrow, and he soon 
acquired such skill that he rarely returned from a 
hunting expedition without a specimen of his prowess 
m the shape of a bird or a hare, which his elder sister 
would dress and cook. 

When the boy grew older he naturally felt the need 
of some companionship other than that of his sister. 
During his long, solitary' journeys in search of food he 
thought a good deal about the great world outside the 
barrier of the still, silent forest. He longed for the 
sound of human voices to replace the murmuring of 
the trees and the cries of the birds. 

“ Are there no Indians but ourselves in the whole 
world ? ** he would ask wistfully, 

“ I do not know," his sister invariably replied. 
Busying herself cheerfully about her household tasks 
she knew nothing of the strange thoughts that were 
stirring in the mind of her brother. 

But one day he returned from the chase in so 
discontented a mood that his unrest could no longer 
pass unnoticed. In response to solicitous inquiries from 
his sister, he said abruptly: 

“ Make me ten pairs of moccasins. To-morrow ! 
*m going to travel into the great world/ 1 

The girl was much disturbed by this communication, 

“ 16s 
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but like a good Indian maiden she did as he requested 
her and kepi a respectful silence. 

Early on the following morning the youth, whose 
name was Otter-heart, set out on his quest. He soon 
came to a clearing in the forest, but to his disappoint¬ 
ment he found that the trcc-stum pa were old and 
rotten. 

** It is a long, long time,” he said mournfully, ** since 
there were Indians here." 

In order that he might find his way back, he sus¬ 
pended a pair of moccasins from the branch of a tree, 
and continued his journey. Other clearings he reached 
in due time, each showing traces of a more recent 
occupation than the last, but still it seemed to him that 
a long time must have elapsed since the trees were cut 
down, so he hung up a pair of moccasins at each stage 
of his journey, and pursued his course in search of 
human beings. 

At hist he saw before him an Indian village, which 
he approached with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
trepidation, natural enough when it is remembered that 
since his early childhood he had spoken to no One but 
his sister, 

Tfw BalhPlavtr* 

On the outskirts of the village some youths of about 
his own age were engaged in a game of ball, in which 
they courteously invited the stranger to join. Very 
soon he had forgotten his natural shyness so far as 
to enter into the sport with whole-hearted zest and 
enjoyment- His new companions, for their part, were 
filled with astonishment at his skill and agility, and, 
wishing to do him honour, led him to the great lodge 
and introduced him to their chief. 

Now the chief had two daughters, one of whom was 
166 


THE BALL-PLAYERS 

sumamed ‘The Good' and the other ‘The Wicked.' 
To the guest the names sounded rather suggestive, 
and he was not a little embarrassed when the chief 
begged him to marry the maidens. 

11 1 will marry 1 The Good,' ” he declared. 

But the chief would not agree to that 

“ You must marry both," he said firmly. 

Here was a dilemma for our hero, who had no wish 
to wed the cross, ugly sister. He tried hard to think 
of a way of escape. 

“ I am going to visit So-and-so,” he said at last, 
mentioning the name of one of his companions at bail, 
and he dressed himself carefully as though he were about 
to nay a ceremonious visit. 

Directly he was out of sight of the chief's lodge, 
however, he took to his heels and ran into the forest 
as hard as he could, Meanwhile the maidens sat 
waiting their intended bridegroom. When some hours 
passed without there being any signs of his coming 
they became alarmed, and set off tolook for him. 

Toward nightfall the young Otter-heart relaxed his 
speed, “ I am quite salt now,” he thought. He did 
not kriow that the titters bad the resources of magic 
at their command. Suddenly he heard wild laughter 
behind him. Recognising the shrill voice of "The 
” icked, he knew that lie was discovered, and cast 
about for a refuge. The only lilt el v place was in 
the branches of a dense fir-tree, and almost as soon 
as the thought entered his mind he was at the top. 
His satisfaction was short-lived. In a moment the 
laughter of the women broke out anew, and they 
commenced to hew down the tree. But Otter-heart 
himself was not without some acquaintance with marie 
art. Plucking a small Hr-cone from the tree-top, ne 
threw it mto the air, jumped astride it, and rode down 
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the wind for half a mile or more. The sisters, ab¬ 
sorbed in their task of cutting down the tree, did not 
notice that their bird was flown. When at last the 
great fir crashed to the ground and the youth was 
nowhere to be seen the pursuers tore their hair in rage 
and disappointment. 

Oiler- Heart's Strata(em 

Only on the following evening did they overtake 
Otter-heart again. This time he had entered a hollow 
cedar-tree, the hard wood of which he thought would 
defy their axes. But he had under-estimated the 
energy of the listers. In a short time the tree showed 
the effect of their blows, and Otter-heart called on his 
guardian spirit to break one of the axes. 

His wish was promptly gratified, but the other sister 
continued her labours with increased energy. Otter- 
heart now wished that the other axe might break, and 
again his desire was fulfilled. The sisters were at a 
loss to know what to do. 

“We cannot take him by force/' said one ; “we 
must take him by subtlety. Let each do her best, and 
the one who gets him can keep him/' 

So they departed, and Otter-heart was free to emerge 
from his prison* He travelled another day's journey 
from the spot, and at last, reaching a place where he 
thought he would be safe, he laid down his blanket 
and went in search of food. Fortune favoured the 
hunter, and he shortly returned with a fine beaver. 
What was bis amazement when he beheld a handsome 
lodge where he had left his blanket l 

“ It must be those women again/’ he muttered, 
preparing to fly. But the light shone so warmly from 
the lodge, and he was so tired and hungry, that he 
conquered his fears and entered* 'Within he found a 
itt 
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THE BEAVER-WOMAN 

tall, thin woman, pale and hungry-eyed, but rather 
pretty. Taking the beaver, she proceeded to cook it. 
As she did so Otter-heart noticed that she ate all the 
best parts herself, and when the meal was set out only 
the poorest pieces remained for him. This was so 
unlike an Indian housewife that he cast reproaches at 
her and accused her of greediness. As he spoke a 
curious change came over her. Her features grew 
longer and thinner. In a moment she had turned 
into a wolf and slunk into the forest. It was The 
Wicked, who had made herself pretty by means of 
magic, but could not conceal her voracious nature. 

Otter-heart was glad to have found her out. He 
journeyed on still farther, laid down his blanket, and 
went to look for game. This time several beavers 
rewarded his skill, and he carried them to the place 
where he had left hiv blanket. Another handsome 
lodge had been erected there ! More than ever he 
wanted to run away, but once more his hunger and 
fatigue detained him. 

“ Perhaps it is The Good," he said. f< 1 shall go 
inside, mo if she has bid my blanket near her couch 
I shall take it for a sign and she shall become my wife.*' 

The Bearir-WomAO 

He enrered the lodge, and found a small, pretty 
woman busily engaged in household duties. Sure 
enough she had laid his blanket near her couch. When 
she had dressed and cooked the beavers she gave the 
finest morsels to her husband, who was thoroughly 
pleased with his wife. 

Hearing a sound in the night, Otter-heart awoke, 
and fancied he saw his wife chewing birch bark. When 
he told her of the dream in the morning she did not 
laugh, but looked very serious. 

t6y 
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Tell me, Asked Otter-heart,, “why did you ext- 
mme the beavers so closely yesterday ? " 

“ They were my relative*/’ she replied ; « my cotiitn, 
my aunt, and my great-uncle.” 

Otter-heart was more than ever delighted, for the 
otters, hi» totem-kin, and the beavers had always been 
on very good terms. He promised never to kill any 
more beavers, but only deer and birds, and he and his 
wiJe, The Good, lived together very happily for a long 
time. 


The Fairy 

Once upon a time there dwelt in the forest two 
braves, one of whom was called the Moose and the 
utner the Marten, Moose was a great hunter, and 
never returned from the chase without a fine deer or 
buffalo, which he would give to hU old grandmother to 
prepare lor cooking. Marten, on the other hand, wis 
an idler, and never hunted at all it he could obtain 
food by any other means. When Moose brought 
home a trophy of his skill in the hunt Marten would 
repair to his triend's lodge and beg for a portion of the 
meat. Being a good-natured fellow. Moose generally 
gave him what he asked for, to the indignation of the 
old grandmother, who declared that the U zy creature 
had much better learn to work few himself. 

M Do not encourage his idle habits,” said she to her 
grandson. w li pou s-fop giving him food he will go 
and hunt for himself.” 

Moose agreed with the old woman, and having on 
hi* neat expedition killed a bear, he told the grand¬ 
mother to hide it, so that Marten might know nothing 

When the time camt to cook the hear-meat, how¬ 
ever, the grandmother found that her kettle would not 
> 7 * 


MOOSE DEMANDS A WIFE 
hold water, and remembering that Marten had just got 
a nice new kettle, she went to borrow his, 

** 1 will dean it weil before I return it/' she thought. 
,f He will never know what I want it tor*" 

But Marten made a very good guess, so he laid a 
spell on the kettle before lending it, and afterward set 
out rbr Moose’* lodge. Looking in, he beheld a great 
quantity of bear-meat. 

“ ] shall have a fine feast to-morrow,” said he, laugh¬ 
ing, as he stole quietly away without being seen, 

t3n the following day the old grandmother of Moose 
took the borrowed kettle, cleaned it carefully, and 
carried it to its owner. She never dreamed that he 
would suspect anything. 

** Oh/* said Marten, u what a fine kettle hi I of bear- 
meat you have brought me 1 11 

r ‘l have brought you nothing," the old woman began 
in astonishment, but a glance at her kettle showed her 
that it wus full of steaming bear-meat. She was much 
confused, and knew that Marten had discovered her 
plot by magic art. 

Mikh Demands a Wife 

Though Marten was by no means so brave or so 
industrious as Moose, lie nevertheless hail two very 
beautiful wives, while his companion had not even one. 
Mooie thought this rather unfair, so he ventured to 
ask Marten for one of his wives. To this Marten 
would not agree, nor would either of the women 
consent to be handed over to Moose, so there was 
nothing for it but that the braves should fight for the 
wives, who, alt unknown to their husband, were fairies. 
And fight they did, that day and the next and the next, 
till it grew to be a habit with them, and they fought as 
regularly as they dept. 
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In the morning Moose would *ay ; «Gsve me one 
Of your Wivei,- *- ftddfc jour <Z Knot ' Ma«e„ 
would rerort* *nd the fight would begin. Ne« morn- 
.ng hlr^e would sty again: “Give me one of your 

2 Fl 4 f ? r X 0ur minnows/' the reply 

would come and the quarrel would be continued with 
tomahawks for arguments, 

“ 2 ^ mC ° nC ° f >' our w ' ves ." Moose persisted. 
“Skin your own rabbits 1 " 1 

Meanwhile the wive* of Marten had grown tired of 

!^ t P erpeffu ^ So they made up their minds 

L?1TT f n . d Mmetl ncveT them t 

tnej were too busy fighting. 

*5. i* T e i* fairy Wives, vrhov name wa* WcweL 

^ V ;' C ; * s '7 « r , hc y fcr they did not want to 

ihe h lt ™ f1 ! ght °* mc *% [l 7 down on 

the banks ot a stream and watched the stars shining 

through the pine-branches. g 

Wcre a ^maiden/' said one, “and wished 
to marry a star, which one would you choose ?" 

otiJ W « 1 ‘ J m3rrjr ‘t* bHght h «* red or <' *»d the 
« . .. A *"* sure hc m ** * merry little fellow." 

I t said her companion, « should tike to marry that 

An/! l<>W RnC *. 1 *7/ ,k , be must be a great warrior/* 
And so saying she fell a deep. 

The Red Star and the Yellow Star 

-1,53s the y* wok ' *« »J5 morning the fairies found 
tft _ lc,r W| = ! ?“ wcre fuelled. One was the wife of 

Stl/S oHe W mr> * nd tKC ° lhcr the wifc ° r lhe 

Thu was the work of an Indian spirit whose duty 

L ’L7h f ' Uni9h “ nfkEthruI and who had over- 

that thi C fi 1 lfii mWkS °? 'u* I,rCV '° U5 WW* Knowing 
/.at the fulfilment of their wishes would be the best 


THE RETURN TO EARTH 

punishment, he Transported them to the Star-country, 
where they were wedded to the stars of' their choice. 
And punishment it was, for the Vellow Star was a fierce 
warrior who frightened his wife netrlv out of her 
wits, and the Red Srar was an irritable'old matt, and 
hi$ wife was obliged to wait on him hand and foot. 
Before very long the fairies found their life in the 
Star-country exceedingly irksome, 4! ,d they wished 
they had never quitted their home. 

Not tar from their lodges was a hrrtc white stone, 
which their husbands had forbidden them to touch, 
but winch their curiosity one day tempted them to 
remove. Far below they saw the Earth-country, and 
they became sadder and more home-sick than -vcr. 
l Star-husbands, whose magic powers told them 
that their wives had been disobedient, were not really 

at heart, to they decided to Jei the 
femes return to earth. 

“ We do not want wives who will not obey," they 
sard, “ so you may go to your own country if you will 
be obedient once." * 

The fairies joyfully promised to do whatever was 
required of them it they might return home. 

Very well, the stars replied. “ ^ou must sleep 
to-mgbt, and iti the morning you will wake and hear 
t^tc song of the chickadee, but do not open your eves. 
Then you will hear the voice of the ground-squirrel ■ 
still you must not rise. Toe red squirrel also you 
Sii.ill hear, but the success of our scheme depends on 
your remaining quiet. Only when you hear the striped 
squirrel you may get up." 


The Return to Earth 

The fairies went to their couch and slept, but their 
sleep was broken by impatience. In the morning the 
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chickadee woke them with its song. The younger fairy 
eagerly started up, but the other drew her back, 

“ Let its wait till we hear the striped squirrel," said 
she. 

When the red squirrel's note was heard the younger 
lain? could no longer curb her impatience. She sprang 
to her fcct T dragging her companion with her. They 
had indeed reached the Earth-country, but in a way 
that helped them but little, for they found themselves' 
in the topmost branches of the highest tree in the 
forest, with no prospect of getting down. In vain they 
called to the birds and animals to help them; all the 
creatures were too busy to pay any attention to their 
plight. At last [.ox, the wolverine, passed under the 
tree, and though he was the wickedest of the animals 
the Weasels cried to him for help. 

'*If you will promise to come to my lodge ” said 
I ox, “l will help you” 

“We will build lodges for you,” cried the elder 
fairy, who had been thinking of a way of escape, 

“That is well,” said Lox ; “ I will take you down.” 

While he was descending the tree with the younger 
of the furies the elder one wound her magic hair- 
string in the branches, knotting it skilfully, so that the 
task of undoing it would be no light one. When she 
in her turn had been carried ro rhe ground she begeed 
Lox to return for her hair-string, which, she said, had 
become entangled among the branches, 

41 Pray do not break it," she added, “for if you do I 
shall have no good fortune,*' 

The Escape from Lot 

Once more Los ascended the tall pine, and strove 
with the knots which the cunning fairy had tied. 
Meanwhile the Weasels built him a wigwam. They 
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THE ESCAPE FROM LOX 

filled it with thorns and briers and all sorts of prickly 
things, anil induced their friends the ants and hornets 
to make their nests inside. So long did Lox take to 
untie the knotted hair-string that when he came down 
it was quite dark. He was in a very bad temper, and 
pushed his way angrily into the new lodge, All the 
little creatures attacked him instantly, the ants bit him, 
the thorns pricked him, so that he cried out with anger 
and pain. 

The fairies ran away as fast as they could, and 
by and by found themselves on the brink of a wide 
. river. The younger sat down and began to weep, 
thinking that Lox would certainly overtake them. 
But the elder was more resourceful. She saw the 
Crane, who was ferryman, standing dose by, and sang 
a very sweet song in praise of hts long legs and soft 
feathers. 

14 Will you carry us over the river?” she asked 
at length. 

“ Willingly," replied the Crane, who was very 
susceptible to flattery, and he ferried them across the 
river. 

They were just in time, Scarcely had they reached 
the opposite bank when Lox appeared on the scene, 
very angry and out of breath. 

“ Ferry me across. Old Crooked-legs," said he, and 
added other still more uncomplimentary remarks. 

The Crane was furious, but he said nothing, and 
bore Lox out on the river* 

“I sec you," cried Lox to the trembling fairies, 
“ l shall have you soon 1 M 

“You shall not, wicked one," said the Crane, and 
he threw I^ox into the deepest part of the stream. 

The fairies turned their faces homeward and saw 
him no more. 
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Ttf Malicious Hfllhw^w.ljg 

An Ojibway or Chip pc way legend tells of a 
hunter who was greatly devoted to his wife. As a 
proof of his affection he presented her with the most 
delicate morsels from the game he killed. This aroused 
the jealousy and envy of his mother, who lived with 
hem and who imagined that these little attentions 
should be paid to her, and not to the younger woman. 
The Utter, auite unaware of her mother-in-law'* atti- 
U'de, cooked and ate the gifts her husband brought 
her. Being a woman of a gentle and agreeable dis¬ 
position, w ho spent most of her time attending to her 
household duties and watching over her child and a 
little orphan boy whom she had adopted, she tried to 
make mends with the old dame 3 and was grieved and 
disappointed when the latter would not respond to her 
advances. 

The mother-in-law nursed her grievance until it 
seemed of gigantic proportions. Her heart grew 
1 -acker and blacker against her son's wife, and at bst 
she determined to kill her. For a time she could think 
of no way to pur her evil intent into action, but finally 
she hti upon a plan. 

One day she disappeared from the lodge, and returned 
after a space looking very happy and good-tempered. 

1 He younger woman was surprised a«d delighted at 
t ic alteration. This was an agreeably different person 
from the nagging, cross-grained old ‘creature who had 
ma^e her life a burden I The old woman repeatedly 
absented herself from her home after this, returning 
on each ooomon with a picked and contented smile 
on her wrrnkkJ face. By and by the wife allowed her 
curiosity to get the better of her, and she asked the 
meaning of her mother-in*Uw“i happiness. 


THE DEATH-SWING 


The Death-Swing 

u If you must know/' replied the old woman, 41 J 
have made a beautiful swing down by the lake, and 
always when I swing on it I feel so well and happy that 
1 cannot help smiling." 

The young woman begged that she too might be 
allowed to enjoy the swing, 

“ To-mon-ow you may accompany me,** was the 
reply. But next day the old woman had some excuse, 
and so on, day alter day, till the curiosity of her son's 
wife was very keen. Thus when the elder woman said 
one day, "Come with me, and 1 will take you to the 
swing. Tic up your baby and leave him in charge of 
the orphan,*' the other complied eagerly, and was ready 
in a moment to go with her mother-in-law. 

When they reached the shores of the lake they found 
a lithe sapling which hung over the water. 

“ Here is my swing," said the old creature, and she 
cut aside her robe, fastened a. thong to her waist and 
to the sapling, and swung far over the lake. She 
laughed so much and seemed to find the pastime so 
pleasant that her daughtcr-in- law was more anxious 
than ever to try it for herself, 

“Let me tic the thong for you," said the old woman, 
when she had tired of swinging. Her companion threw 
off her robe ami allowed the leather thong to be fastened 
round her waist. When all was ready she was com¬ 
manded to swing. Out over the water she went 
fearlessly, but as she did so the jealous old mother-in- 
law cut the thong, and she fell into the lake. 

The old creature, exulting over the success of her 
cruel scheme, dressed herself in her victim’s clothes 
and returned to the lodge. But the baby cried and 
refused to be fed by her, and the orphan boy cried too, 
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for the young woman had been almost a mother to him 
since his parents had died. 

“Where i, the bebv'j mother?" he oolttd, wheo 
some hour, had puud and she did not return. 

^ awing, replied the old woman roughly. 
When the hunter returned from the chase he brought 
with him, as usual, some morsels of game for his wife, 
and never dreammg that the woman "bending over the 
child might not be she, he gave them to her. The lodge 

SlT^fc- V" «*** flnd hi * ™ther wore the 
clothes of his wdc and imitated her voice and movements, 

so that his error was not surprising. Greedily she seized 
the tender pieces of meat, and cooked and ate them. 

T he heart at the little orphan was so sore that he 
could not sleep In the middle of the night he rose 
and went to ook for hi* foster-mother, rfown by the 
lake he found the smng with the thong cut, and he 

*“ *•»* k ? n k i U “ L bitrerly, he 

hiJTC ■ ,ht «*» ** 

“% nothing," Mid the chirf, “but come with nir 

Str »Sh".n "Y m “ the sh «“ 

lake With the child, while I pray to Manitou that he 
may send me back my wife*” 

Thi Silver Girdle 

ni th WCHt tli scareh game without a word 

out^i^HvT*” * r°l d ‘V hcjr **T tQ **. but set 
rn 1 was ight. At sunset they made their 

bZ h ' *5? Utdc ourymg the 

baby. Here the hunter blackened his face and oraved 

^ Ci £r Q ™^r o \ mi ^ JEE 

bv sin ■ ' P^yed the orphan amused the child 

T TS L,rJe wn ^i ^t at last the baby 
g£-ew weary and hungry and began to cry. 7 
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THE SILVER GIRDLE 

Far in the lake his mother heard the sound, and 
skimmed over the water in the shape of a great white 
guH When she touched the shore she became a 
woman again, and hugged the child to her heart’s 
content, The orphan boy besought her to return to 
them. 

“ Alas 1 11 said she, M 1 have fallen into the hands of 
the Water Manitou, and he has wound his silver tail 
about me, so that I never can escape." 

As she spoke the little lad saw that her waist was 
encircled by a band of gleaming silver, one end of 
which was in the water. At length she declared that 
it was time for her to return to the home of the 
water-god, and after having exacted a promise from 
the boy that he would bring her baby there every day, 
she became a gull again and Hew away. The hunter 
was informed of all that had passed, and straightway 
determined that he would be present on the following 
evening. All next day he fasted and besought the 
i-jood-will of Man item, and when the night began to 
fall he hid himself on the shore till his wife appeared. 
Hastily emerging from his concealment, the hunter 
noised his spear and struck the girdle with all his 
force, Tiie silver band parted, and the woman was 
free to return home with her husband. 

Overjoyed at her restoration, he led her gently to 
the lodge, where his mother was sitting by the fire. 
At the sight of her daughter-in-law, whom she thought 
she had drowned in the lake, she started up in such 
fear and astonishment that she tripped, overbalanced, 
and fell into the fire, Before they could pull her out 
the flames had risen to the smoke-hole, and when the 
fire died down no woman was there, but a great black 
bird, which rose slowly from the smoking embers, flew 
out of the lodge, and was never seen again. 
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As for the others, they Jived long and happily, un¬ 
disturbed by the jealousy and hatred of the malicious 

O“oni% 

Th& Mike Spirit 

The Cnippeway, tell a charming story concerning the 
ongui of the zea maize, which runs as follows : 

A Jad of fourteen or fifteen dwelt with his parents, 
brothers, and SUtor* in a beautifully situated little 
j“ e ‘ though poor, were vert- happy 

itid contented. The father w.w a hunter who'was not 
(acting in courage and skill, but there were rimes when 
he could scarcely supply the wants of his family, and 
ts none of hi, children was old enough to help him 
things went hardly with them then. The lad was of a 
cheerful and contented disposition, like his father, and 
h.s great desire was to benefit his people. The time 
hid come for him to observe the initial fast prescribed 
or a I Indian boys of his age, and his mother made him 
a utile fasting-lodge in a remote spot where he aright 
not suffer interruption during his ordeal. 

Thither the boy repaired, meditating on the good- 
" css * hc L GrMt Spirit, who had made all things 
beautiful in the fields and toresti for the enjoyment of 
man. he desire to help his fellows was strong upon 
him, and lie prayed that some means to that end might 
be revealed to him in a dream. 

„ ?M th l *i y hn fiut hc w * **» ^«k to 

th . fQU ^ h the toresr, and as he lay in a state 
between sleeping and waking there came toward him 
* bezurdul youth, richly dried in green robe,, and 
wc™ on hi, head wonderful green plume. 

vouth a„? T* Sp -' m 1,15 ^ Ur P^rs," said the 

youth, and his voice was like thr sound of the wind 

»ghmg through the grass, *' Hearken to me and you 


THE STRUGGLE 

ihali have your desire fulfilled. Arise and wrestle 
with me,” 

The Struggle 

The lad obeyed. Though his limbs were weak his 
brain was clear and active, and he felt he could not 
but obey the soft-votccd stranger. After a long, silent 
struggle the latter said : 

u That will do for to-day. To-morrow I shall come 
again." 

The lad lay back exhausted, but on the morrow the 
green-clad stranger reappeared, and the conflict was 
renewed. As the struggle went on the youth felt 
himself grow stronger and more confident, and before 
leaving him for the second time the supernatural visitor 
offered him some words of praise and encourage¬ 
ment. 

On the third day the youth, pale and feeble, was 
again summoned to the contest. As he grasped his 
opponent the very contact seemed to give him new 
strength, and he fought more and more hravcly, dll his 
lithe companion was forced to cry out that he had had 
enough, hire he took hh departure the visitor told 
the lad that the following day would put an end to his 
trials, 

“To-morrow,” said he, “your father will bring you 
food, and that will help you. In the evening f shall 
come and wrestle with you. I know that you are 
destined id succeed and to obtain your heart's desire. 
When you have thrown me, strip off my garments and 
plumes, bury me where I fall, and keep the earth above 
me moist and dean. Once a month let my remains he 
covered with fresh earth, and you shall sec me again, 
clothed in my green garments and plumes.” So raying, 
he vanished. 
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Tine Final Coolest 

Next day the tad's fither brought him fond ; the 
youth, however, hedged that it might he set aside till 
evening. Once again the stranger appeared- Though 
he had eaten nothing, the hero's strength, as before, 
seemed to increase as he struggled, and at length he 
threw his opponent. Then be stripped off his garments 
and plumes, and buried him in the earth, not without 
sorrow in hie heart for the slaying of such a beautiful 
youth. 

His task done, he returned to his parents, and soon 
recovered his full strength. But he never forgot the 
grave of his friend. Not a weed wu allowed to grow 
on it, and dually he wh rewarded by seeing the green 
plumes rise above the earth and broaden out into 
graceful leaves. When the autumn came he requested 
his father to accompany him to the place. By this 
time the plant was at its full height, tall and beautiful, 
with waving leaves and golden tassels. The elder man 
was filled with surprise and admiration. 

** It is my friend," murmured the youth, “ the friend 
of mv dreams." 

M ft is Mon-cU-min," said his father, (< the spirits 
grain, the gift of the Great Spirit/’ 

And in this manner was maize given to the Indians. 

Tht Seven Brothers 

The Bhckfcet have a curious legend in explanation 
of the constellation known as the Plough or Great 
Bear. Once there dwelt together nine children, seven 
boys and two girls. While the six older brothers were 
away on the war-path the elder daughter, whose name 
was Bears kin-wo man, married a grizzly bear. Her 
father was so enraged that he collected his friends and 
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THE CHASE 

ordered them to surround the grizzly's cave and slay 
him. When the girl heard that her spouse had been 
killed she took a piece of his skin and wore it as in 
amulet. Through the agency of her husband’s super¬ 
natural power, one dark night she was dunged into a 
grizzly bear, and rushed through the camp, killing and 
rending the people, even her own father and mother, 
sparing only her youngest brother and her sister, Okinai 
and Sinopa, She then took her former shape, and 
returned to the lodge occupied by the two orphans, who 
were greatly terrified when they heard her muttering 
to herself, planning their deaths. 

St no pa had gone to the river one day, when she met 
her six brothers returning from the war-path, She 
told them what hid happened in their absence. They 
reassured her, and hade her gather a large number of 
prickly pears. These she was to strew in front of the 
lodge, leaving only a small path uncovered by them. 
In the dead of right Okinai and Sinopi crept out of the 
lodge, picking their way down the little path that was 
free from the prickly pears, and meeting their six 
brothers, who were awaiting them. The" Bearskin- 
woman heard them leaving the Todse, and rushed out 
into the open, only to tread on the prickly pears. 
Roaring with pain and anger, she immediately assumed 
her bear shape and rushed Turiously at her brothers. But 
Okinai rose to the occasion. He shot an arrow into 
the air, and so far as it flew the brothers and sister 
found themselves just that distance in front of the 
savage animal behind ’hem. 

The CEusc 

The beast gained on them, however ; but Okinai 
waved a magic feather, and thick underbrush rose 
in its path. Again Bears kin-woman made head wav. 
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Okinai caused a lake to spring up before Ken Yet 
again she neared the brothers and sister, and this time 
Okinai raised a great tree, into which the refugees 
climbed The Grizzly-woman, however, succeeded in 
dragging four of the brothers from the tree, when 
Okinai shot an arrow into the air. Immediately hi* 
little sister sailed into the sky. Sii times more he shot 
an arrow, and each time a brother went up, Okinai 
himself following them as the last arrow soared into the 
blue. Thus the orphans became stars; and one can 
see that they took the same position in the sky as they 
had occupied in the tree, for the small star at one side 
of the bunch la Sinopa, while the four who huddle 
together at the bottom are those who had been dragged 
from the branches by Bears kin-worn an. 

The Beaver Medicine Legend 1 

Two brother* dwelt together in the old time. The 
elder, who was named Nopatsis, was married to a 
woman who was wholly evil, and who hated him younger 
brother, Akaiyan. Daily the wife pestered her husband 
to be rid of Akaiyan, but he would rot agree to part 
with his only brother, for they had been together 
through long years of privation—indeed, since their 
parents had left them together a* little helpless orphans 
—and they were all in all to each other. So the wife of 
Nopatsis had resort to a ruse well known to women 
whose hearts are evil. One day when her huibanJ 
returned from the chase he found her lamenting with 
torn clothes and disordered appearance. She told him 
that Akaiyan had treated her brutally. The lie entered 
into the heart of Nopatsis and made it heavy, so that in 
time he conceived a hatred of his innocent brother, and 

1 The fin: portion of tbi> kgttid hu iu euei Minucrpm in Egyp- 
11»ti itorjf. See Wled rm*n n, Ftrnlsr Uimtwr fp/r, p. +S- 


THE BEAVER MEDICINE LEGEND 

debated with himself how he should rid himself of 
Akaiyan. 

Summer arrived, and with it the moulting season 
when the wild water-fowl shed their feathers, with 
which the Indians fledge their arrows. Near Nopats’ts’s 
lodge there was a great lake, to which these birds 
resorted in large numbers, and to this place the brothers 
went to collect feathers with which to plume their darts. 
They built a raft to enable them to reach an island in 
the middle o! the lake, making it ot logs bound securely 
with buffalo-hide. Embarking, they sailed to the little 
island, along the shore? of which they walked, looking 
for suitable feathers. They parte;! in the quest, and 
after some time Akaiyan, who had wandered far along 
the strand, suddenly looked up to see his brother on 
the raft sailing toward the mainland. He called loudly 
to him to return, but Nopatsis replied that he deserved 
to perish there because of the brutal manner in which 
he had treated his sister-in-law. Akaiyan solemnly 
swore that he had not injured her in any way, but 
Nopatsis only jeered at him, and rowed aivay. Soon 
he was lost to sight, and Akaiyan sat down and wept 
bitterly. He prayed earnestly to the nature spirits and 
to the sun and moon, after which he felt greatly up¬ 
lifted. Then he improvised a shdtcT of branches, and 
made a bed of feathers of the most comfortable descrip¬ 
tion, He lived well on the ducks and geese which 
frequented the island, and made a warm robe against 
the winter Mason from their skins. He was careful also 
to preserve many of the tame birds for his winter food. 

One day he encountered the lodge of a beaver, and 
while he looked at it curiously he became aware of the 
presence of a little beaver, 

“ desires that you will enter his dwelling," 

wud the animal. So Akaiyan accepted the invitation 
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and entered the lodge* where the Great Beaver, attended 
by his wife and family, received him. He was, indeed, 
the chief of all the braver*, and white with the snows 
of countless winters. Akaiyan told the Beaver how 
cruelly he had been treated, and the wise animal con¬ 
doled with him, and invited him to spend the winter in 
his lodge, when he would learn many wonderful and 
useful things, Akaiyan gratefully accepted the in vita- 
tion, and when the beavers dosed up their lodge for the 
winter he remained with them. They kept him warm 
by placing their thick, soft tads on his bodv,and taught 
him the secret of the healing art, the use of tobacco, and 
various ceremonial dances, songs, and prayer* belonging 
to the great mystery of ‘ medicine.’ 

The summer returned, and on parting the Beaver 
asked Akaiyan to choose a gift. He chose the Beavers 
youngest chili, with whom he had contracted a strong 
friendship ; but the lather prized his little one greatly, 
and would not at first permit him to go. At length, 
however, Great Beaver gave way to Akaiyan’s entreaties 
and allowed him to take Little Beaver with him, coun¬ 
selling him to construct a sacred Beaver Bundle when 
he arrived at his native village. 

In due time Nopatsb came to the island on his raft, 
and, making sure that hi* brother was dead, began to 
search for his remains. But while he searched, Akaiyan 
caught up Little Beaver in his arms and, embarking on 
the raft, made for the mainland, espied by Nopatsis. 
When Akaiyan arrived at his native village he told his 
story to the chief, gathered a Beaver Bundle, and com¬ 
menced to teach the people the mystery of 1 medicine,' 
with its accompanying songs and dances. Then he 
invited the chiefs of the animal tribes to contribute 
their knowledge to the Beaver Medicine, which many 
of them did. 
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THE SACRED BEAR-SPEAR 

Having accomplished his task of instruction, which 
occupied film all the winter, Akamin returned to the 
stand with Little Braver, who had been of immense 
service to him in teaching the Indians the ‘medicine' 
songs and dances. He returned Little Beaver to his 
parents, and received in exchange for him a sacred pipe, 
being also instructed in its accompanying songs and 
ceremonial dances. On the island he found the bones 
of his credulous and vengeful brother, who had met 
with the fate he had purposed for the innocent Akai- 
jran. Every spring Akaiyan visited the beavers, and as 
regularly he received something to add to the Beaver 
Medicine Bundle, until it reached the great size it now 
has. And he married and founded a race of medicine¬ 
men who have handed down the traditions and cere* 
menial* of the Beaver Medicine to the present day. 

The Sacred Bear-'Spear 

An interesting Black foot myth relates how that tribe 
obtained its sacred Bear-spear. Many generations ago, 
even before the Black feet used horses as beasts of 
burden, the tribe wa* undertaking its autumn migra¬ 
tion, when one evening before striking camp tor the 
night it was reported that a dog-sledge or cart belonging 
to the chief was missing. To make matter# worse, the 
chiefs ermine robe and his wife’s buckskin dress, with 
her sacred elk-skin robe, had been packed in the little 
cart. Strangely enough, no one could recollect having 
noticed the dog during the march. Messengers were 
dispatched to the camping-site of the night before, but 
to no avail, At last the chiefs son, Sokumapi, a boy 
about twelve years of a^e, begged to be allowed to 
search for the missing dog, a proposal ro which hit 
father, after some demur, consented. Sokumspi set 
out alone for the last camping-ground, which was under 
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the shadow? of the Rocky Mountains, and carefully 
examined the site. Soon he found a single dog-?1cdgc 
trick leading into a deep gulch, near the entrance m 
which he discovered a large cave. A heap of freshly 
turned earth stood in front of the cave, beside which 
was the missing cart. As he stood looking at it, 
wondering what had become of the do:; which had 
drawn it, an immense grizzly-bear suddenly dashed 
out. So rapid was its attack that Sokumapi had no 
chance either to defend himself or to take refuge in 
flight. The bear, giving vent to the most terrific 
roirt, dragged hint into the cave, hugging him with 
such force that he fainted. When he regained conscious- 
neas it was to find the bear's great head within a foot 
of his own, and he thought that he saw a kindly and 
almost human expression in its big brown eyes. For 
a Jong time he by still, until at bat, to his intense 
surprise, the Bear broke the silence hy addressing him 
in human speech, 

11 Have no fear,'* said the grizzly. “ I am the Great 
Bear, and my power is extensive, "f know the circum¬ 
stances of your search, and 1 have drawn you to this 
cavern because I desired to assist you. Winter is upon 
us, and jrou had better remain with me during the cold 
season, m the course erf which I will reveal to you the 
secret of my supernatural power." 

Bev Mafic 

It will be observed that the circumstances of this tale 
sre almost identical with those which relate to the 
manner in which the Beaver Medicine was revealed to 
mankind. The hero of both stories reinaina <1 urine the 
-.ntcr will, thc KdraO, ,h e chief of tb ipcdc, i„ 
r .e penod ot hibernation instructs him in certain potent 
mysteries. r 


HOW THE MAGIC WORKED 
The Bear, having reassured Sokumapi, showed Mm 
how to transform various substances into food. His 
arrange host slept during most of the winter ; but when 
the warm winds of‘ spring returned and the snows 
melted from the hills the grizzly became restless, and 
toldSokumapi that it was time to leave the cave. Before 
they quitted it, however, he taught the lad the secret of 
his supernatural power. Among other things, he showed 
him how to make a Bear-spear, He instructed him to 
take a long stick, to one end of which he must secure 
a sharp point, to symbolize the bear's tusks. To the 
staff" must be attached a bear’s nose and teeth, while the 
rest of the spear was to be covered with bear’s skin, 
painted the sacred colour, red. The Bear also told him 
to decorate the handle with eagle's feathers and grizzly 
daws, and in war-time to wear a grizzly claw in hu hair, 
so that the strength of the Great Bear might go with 
him in battle, and to imitate the noise a gmzly makes 
when itcharges. The Bear forrhcnnorc instructed him 
what songs should be used in order to heal the sick, and 
how to paint his face and body so that he would be 
invulnerable in battle, and, lastly, told him of the sacred 
nature of the spear, which was onlv to be employed in 
warfare and for curing disease. Thus if a person was 
sick unto death, and a relative purchased the llsar-spear, 
its supernatural power would restore the ailing man 
to health. Equipped with this knowledge, Sokumapi 
returned to Ms people, who had long mourned Mm as 
dead. After a feast had been given to celebrate his 
home-coming he began to manufacture the Bear-spear 
u directed by his friend. 

How the Magic Verted 

Shortly after his return the Crows made war upon 
the Black feet, and on the meeting of the two tribes in 
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battle Sokumap: appeared in front of hi* people urrj'ins 
the Bear^pcar on hit back. His face ami body were 
f^mted as the Great Bear had instructed him f and he 
^ng the battle-songs that the grimly had taught him. 
After these ceremonies he impetuously charged the 
enemy, followed by all tus braves m a solid phalanx, 
and such was the efficacy of the Bear magic that rhe 
Crows immediately took to flight. The victorious 
ii lack feet brought back Sokumapi to their camp in 
triumph, to the accompaniment of the Bear songs. He 
was made a war-chief, and ever afterward the spear 
which lie had used was regarded as the palladium of 
the Black foot Indians. In the spring the Bear-spear is 
unrolled from its covering and produced when the first 
thunder ts heard, and when the Bear begins to quit his 
winter quarters ; but when the Bear returns to liis den 
to hibernate the spear is once more rolled up and put 
away. The greatest care is taken to protect it against 
injury. It has a special guardian, and no woman is 
permitted to touch it 


The Young Dcgf Dance 

A dance resembling the Hun Dance was formcrlr 
known to the Pawnee Indians, who called it the Young 
Dog Dance. It was, they said, borrowed from the 
^.recs, who produced the following myth to account 


One day a young brave of the Crcc tribe had erne 
out from his village to catch eagles, in order to provide 
himself with feathers for a war-bonnet, or to tie in his 
hair Now the Cr«s caught eagles in this fashion. 
Un the top of * hill frequented by these birds they 
would dig a fit and cover it over with a roof of odes, 
cunningly concealing the structure with grass. A* piece 
«f mat wu fitted to The polo, , hlt ^, e ^ g |„ 
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could not carry it off. Then the Indian, caking off 
his clothes, would descend into the pit, and remain 
there for hour*, or days, as the case might be, until an 
eagle was attracted by the bait, when he would put his 
hand between the poles, seize the bird by the feet, and 
quickly dispatch it. 

The young brave whose fortune it was to discover 
the Young Dog Dance had prepared the trap in this 
wise, and was lying in the pit praying that an e;!gle 
might come and bring his uncomfortable vigil to an 
eni Suddenly he heard a sound of drumming, distant 
but quite distinct, though he could not tdl from what 
direction it proceeded. All night the mysterious noise 
continued. Neat night as he lay itt the same position 
he heard It again, and resolved to find out its origin, 
so he clambered out of his pit and went off in the 
direction from which the drum-beating seemed to pro- 
ceed. At last, when dawn was near, he reached the 
shores of a great lake. Here he stopped, for the sounds 
quite evidently came from the lake. All that dav he 
sat by the water bemoaning his ill-luck and praying 
for better fortune. When night fell the drumming 
began anew, and the young man saw countless animals 
and birds swimming in the lake. Four days he re¬ 
mained on the lake-shore, till at length, worn out by 
fatigue and hunger (for many days had elapsed since 
he bad eaten), he fell asleep. 

The Lodge of Animals 

When he awoke he found himself in a large lodge, 
surrounded by many people, some of whom wore 
dancing, while others sat round the walls. AH these 
people wore robes made from the skins of various 
animals or birds. They were, in fact, the animals the 
young Indian had seen swimming in the water, who 

*#* 
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had changed IhemicJv« into human shape. A chief 
thus* ° f <K * 8 * ,tootl U P and addressed him 

“ Mjr friend, we have heard your prayers, and our 
desire ts to help you. You see these people ? The? 
represent the animal,. I am t h c Dog. The Grat 
Spin: .4 vny fond of dogs, I have much power, and 

ml W CF SH - pV n *? y ° U ' that y° u ** llk « 
I ± r WLU dW T P ro,ffCt Take this 

uckr £22 * 5 Tu rC ° p!c ’ " d !l wil1 ma * c them 

to thcTaZ; by tw ** nl,Ure ° f ^ ri “ 

J* £?!£££ fr0m th ' Cr " ^ “ d h “ T* 

The Gilt 

- Brothers,” he said, “ I have given him my povrer. 
™ ? !? U a0t P >f T h«m and give him the poUTyou 

For a time there was silence. No one seemed dis¬ 
posed to respond to the chiefs appeal. At last the Owl 
rose# 

i will help rou/’ he Mid to the Young man. “ J 
have powet to .ee in the dark wherever I may go. 

passim sr «!«&■& 

Rn^v| Cr ^ri 1 < n* \ an d thz next to rite w%s the 

and by th* Porcupine stood up and addressed 


THE MEDICINE WOLF 

the guest. Giving him some of his quills with which 
to ornament :hc leather belt, he said : 

I also will help you. ! can make my enemies as 
weak as women, so that they fly before me. When you 
fight your foes shall flee am! you shall overcome them," 

Another long silence ensued* and when at last the 
Eagle rose every one listened to hear what he hail to 
say. 

“I also," he said majestically* “will be with you 
wherever you gn T and will give you my prowess ir. war, 
so that you may kill your Toes as 1 do." As he spoke 
he handed to the brave some eagle feathers to tie in his 
hair. 

The Whooping Crane followed, and gave him a bone 
from its wing for a war-whistle to frighten his enemies 
away. 

The Deer and the Bear came next, the one giving 
him swiftness* with a rattle as token, and the other 
hardiness* and a strip of fur for hb belt. 

After he had received these gifts from the animals 
the brave lay down and fell asleep again. When he 
awoke he found himself on the shores of the lake once 
more. 

Returning home, he taught the Crecs the Young Dog 
Dance, which was to make them skilful in war* and 
showed them the articles he had received. So the 
young men formed a Society of Young Dogs, which 
practised the dance and obtained the benefits. 

Th* Medicine Wot! 

A quaint story of a ‘ medicine * wolf is told among the 
Blackfoot Indians, On one occasion when the Black- 
feet were moving camp they were attacked by a 
number of Crow Indians who had been lying in wait 
for them. The Blackfcet were travelling slowly in a 
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W h H egl ' ng l mC ’ fS dlc olJ mc “ * nd 

and children in the middle, and a kind of warrior in 
front and m the rear The Chun, a, has been said, 
made wi ambuah (or their enemies, and rushed out on 
he middle portion of the line. Before either party c f 
tne Black toot wamot* could reach the scent of the 
struggle roiny of the women and children had perished 

S n °' 7 * ef 5 takc " ^P tive the attacking force! 
Uv IhSt prisoners was a young woman called Sits- 
Mddtt rv! Mifl F weary miles lay between then, 
T 5 f ° W ^ 0n the Yellowstone River, but at 
length the tired captives, mounted with their earners 
on jaded horses, arrived at their destination. ^’he 
wamor who had taken Si^the^oor prisoner now 

L7TJ u Cr t ° 1 f /[' nd of h “> gave hc r 

Jb* y° u "g Blarkfoot woman win 
cruelly treated by the Crow into whose possession she 
had passed. Every night he tied her feet together so 
that she might not escape, and also tied a rope round 
her waist tne other end of which he Atoned to his 
r fc ’, Crow-man however, was not unmoved 
by the wretchedness of her prisoner. While hcr 
hustwnd was ottt she tt^aged to converse with her 
rf „ ? sko ? ker j h ii? **! e P‘ ,lcd her misfortunes, One 

h^rJ h het n h° r K Cd i b,ti r b f: rflc - do °r she had over- 

- rd her husband and his companions plotting to kill 

Mi r !l “ KUc ’ i ,M '' h ‘" fell hf wuM 

hcJ P h " » «<=■!*. When night came the Crow 
Mid”? ,Tf d ,l,e dc 'P brtalhing of heehoa- 
S"l*t h "'7 <■' «* p-n,i a.tcep j then" 1,^ 

“pvn.idL ? **. *"S“ ,h « h=? 

and a !m!!’ f l ? hef * pa,r of a flint, 

i-d e,™ ■' E3 " k ° f ^ mmican » Me her make h^tc 
,*? escape from the fate that would surdv befall her 


THE FRIENDLY WOLF 

if she remained where she was. The trembling woman 
obeyed, and travelled at a good pace all night. At dawn 
she hid in the dense undergrowth, hoping to escape 
observation should her captors pursue her. They, mean¬ 
while, had discovered her absence, and were searching 
High and low, but no tracks were visible, and at list, 
wearied with their unprofitable search, they gave up the 
chase and returned to their homes. 

The Friendly Wolf 

When the woman had journeyed on for four nights 
the stopped concealing herself in the daytime and 
travelled straight on. She was not yet out of danger, 
however, for Tier supply of pcmmican was loon ex¬ 
hausted, and she found herself face to face with the 
miseries of starvation. Her moccasins, besides, were 
worn to holes and her feet were cut and bleeding, 
while, to add to her misfortunes, i huge wolf dogged 
her every movement. In vain she tried to run away ; 
her strength was exhausted and she sank to the ground. 
Nearer and nearer came the great wolf, and at last he 
lay down at her feet- Whenever the woman walked 
on her way the wolf followed, and when she lay down 
to res' he lay down also* 

At length she begged her strange companion to help 
her, for she knew that unless she obtained food very 
soon she must die. The animal trotted away, and 
returned shortly with a buffalo calf which it had killed, 
and bid it at the woman's feet. With the aid of the 
flint—one of the gifts with which the Crow woman 
had sped her unhappy guest—she bulk a fire and 
cooked some of the buffalo meat. Thus refreshed, 
she proceeded on her wav. Again and again the wolf 
provided food in a similar manner, until at length they 
reached the lilackfoot camp. The woman led the animal 

> 9 ? 
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into her lodge, and related to her friends all that had 
betalkn her in the Crow camp, and the manner of her 
escape. She also told them bow the wolf had befriended 
her, and begged them to treat if kindly. Hut soon 
afterward she fell ill, and the poor wolf was driven out 
of the village by the Indian dogs. Every evening he 
would come to the top of* hill overlooking the camp and 
watch the lodge where Si ts-by-th c-door dwelt. Though 
he was still fed by her friends, after a time he disappeared 
and was seen no more, 1 


The Starr of Scar-lice 

Scar-face was brave but poor. His parents had died 
while he was yet a boy, and he had no near relations. 
But his heart was high, and he was a mighty hunter. 
The oJ j men said that Scar-free had a future before 
him, but the young braves twitted him because of a 
mark across hs* face, left by the rending daw of a great 
gnr.7.ly which he had slain in dose fight 

The chief of his tribe possessed a beautiful daughter 
whom all the young men desired in marriage. Scar- 
face also had fallen in Jove with her, but he felt 
Ashamed to declare his passion because of his poverty 
The maiden had already repulsed half the braves of his 
tribe. }\ iiy, he argued, should she accept him, poor 
and disfigured as he was i 

One day he passed her as she sat outside her lodge. 

* P^'rtrating dance at her—a glance whfch 
a* ‘jhserved by one of her unsuccessful suitors who 

sneermgly remarked: ^ 

IC Scar-fact would marry our chiefs daughter ! She 
docs not desire a man without a blemish. Ha Sotr- 
free, now is your chance I** ^ 


1 The fciJer cinnot £ii! To diicem the.tiihi 
thit epuode and thu of Uni imi t], c Hon in 


H£ FCKmblauct betwten 
S|'CH*ar p * F^rri* Q* war. 


THE SUN-GOD'S DECREE 

Scar-face turned upon the jecrer, and in his quiet 
jet dignified manner remarked that it was his inten¬ 
tion to ask the chief* daughter to be hi* wife. Hi* 
announcement met with ridicule, but he took no notice 
of it and sought the girl 

He found her bj the river, pulling rushes to make 
baskets* Approaching, he respectfully addressed her. 

“I am poor," he said, “but my heart is rich in love 
for you, I have no wealth of furs or pcmmican. I 
live by my bow and spear, 1 love you. Will you 
dwell with me in my lodge and be my wife ? " 

The Sun-God's Decree 

The girl regarded him with bright, shy eyes peering 
up through lashes 15 the morning sun peers through 
the branches. 

■‘My husband would not be poor,” she faltered, 
“ for my father, the chief, is wealthy and has abund¬ 
ance in hts lodge. But it has been laid upon me by 
the Sun-god that I may not many.” 

“These are heavy words," said Scar-fate sadly, 
“ May they not be recalled ?* 

“On one condition only," replied the girl. “ Seek 
the Sun-god and ask him to release me from my 
promise. If he consents to do so, request him to 
remove the scar from your face as a sign that J may 
know that he gives me to you." 

Scar-face was sad at heart, for he could not believe 
that the Sun-god, having chosen such a beautiful 
maiden for himself, would renounce her. But he gave 
the chiefs daughter his promise that he would seek out 
the god in his own bright country and ask him to grant 
his request. 

For many moons Scar-face sought the home of the 
Sun-god. He traversed wide plains and dense forests, 

* >97 
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crossed riven and loft? mountains, yet never a trace 
of the golden gate* of the dwelling of the God of 
Light could he tee. 

Many inquiries did ht make from the wild deniaens 
of the forest—the wolf, the bear, the badger. But 
none wai iwire of the way to the home of‘the Sun. 
god. He asked the birds, but though they flew for 
they were likewise in ignorance of the road thither. 
At Iut he met a wolverine who told him that he had 
been there himself, and promised to set him on the 
way. For a long and weary season they marched 
onward, until at length they came to a great water, 
too broad and too deep to cross. 

As bear-face ut despondent on the bank bemoan, 
mg his case two beautiful swans advanced from the 
water, and, requesting him to sit on their backs, bore 
him across in safety. Landing him on the other side, 
they showed him which way to take and left him. He 
had not walked far when he saw a bow and arrows 
lyin? before him. But Scar-face was punctiiiaus and 
would not pick them up because they did not belong 
to him. Not long afterward he encountered a beauti¬ 
ful youth of handsome form and smiling aspect. 

[ have lost a bow and arrows,” he said to Scar- 
face. u Have you seen them ? ” 

told him that he had seen them a little way 
back, and the handsome youth praised him for his 
honesty in not appropriating them. He further asked 
him where he was bound for. 

” 1 am Peking the Sun in his home," replied the 
Indian, ^and I believe that 1 am not fer from, my 
destination.” 

J* ”1^/' replied the youth. ** 1 am the son 

of the Sun, Aptsirahts, the Morning Star, and I wilt 
lead you to the presence of my august father.” 


THE CHASE OF THE SAVAGE BIRDS 
They walked onward for a little apace* and then 
Apiainhu. pointed out a great lodge* glorious with 
golden light and decorated with an art more curious 
than any that Scar-face had ever beheld At the 
entrance stood a beautiful woman* the mother of 
Morning Star,^ Kokomikis, the Moon-goddess, who 
welcomed the footsore Indian kindly and joyously. 


The Chaw of the Savage Birds 

Then the great Sun-god appeared, wondrous in his 
strength and beauty as the mighty planet over which 
he ruled. He too greeted Scar-free kindly, and re¬ 
queued him to be h:s guest and to hunt with his son. 
Scar-race ami the youth gladly set out for the chase. 
But on departing the Sun-god warned them not to 
venture near the Great Water, as there dwelt savage 
birds which might slay Morning Star. 

Scar-face tarried with the Stm* his wife and child, 
tearful of asking his boon too speedily, ami desiring to 
make as sure as possible of its being granted. 

One day he and Morning Star hunted as usual, and 
the youth stole away, for he wished to slay the sava C e 
birds of which his father had spoken. But Scar-^e 
followed, rescued the lad in imminent peri], and killed 
the monsters. The Sun was grateful to him for 
having saved his son from a terrible death, and asked 
him for what reason he had sought his lodge, Scar- 
^e acquainted him with the circumstances of his We 

of hU ,uot At — th = 

“ fee turn to the woman you love so much,” he said 
- return and make her yours. And as a sign that it 
—r,yai that she should be your wife, 1 make you 

With a motion of his bright hand the deity removed 
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the unsightly war. On quitting the Sun-country the 
god* hi* wife and presented Star-face with many 
good gifts, and showed biro a abort route by which to 
return to Earth-land once more. 

Scar-tace soon reached his home. When he sought 
his chiefs daughter she did not know him ar first* so 
rich was the gleaming attire he had obtained in the 
Sun*country, But when she at last recognized him 
she fell upon hi* breast with a glad cry. That same 
day she was made his wife. The happy pair raised 
a 'medicine' lodge to the Sun-god, and henceforth 
Scar-face was called Smooth-face. 

The Legend of Pol* 

A variant of this beautiful story is as follow* : 

One summer morning a beautiful girl called Feather- 
woman, who had been sleeping outside her lodge 
among the long prairie grass, awoke just as the 
Morning Star was rising above the horixon. She gazed 
intently it it* and so beautiful did it seem that she fell 
deeply in love with it. She awakened her sister, who 
was lying beside her, and declared to her that she would 
marry nobody but the Morning Star. The people of 
her tribe ridiculed her because of what they considered 
her absurd preference ; «o she avoided them a* much 
as possible, and wandered alone, eating her heart out 
in secret for Jove of the Morning Star, who seemed to 
her unapproachable. 

One day the went alone to the river for water, and 
as she returned the beheld a young man standing 
before her, At first she cook him for one of the 
young men of the tribe, and woutd have avoided him, 
but he said ; 

“ I am the Morning Star. I beheld you gazing up¬ 
ward at me, and knew that you loved me. 1 returned 


THE GREAT TURNIP 

your love, and have descended to aik you to go with 
me to my dwelling in the sky." 

Feather-woman trembled violently, for the knew 
that he who ipoke to her was a god, and replied 
hesitatingly that she must bid farewell to her father 
and mother. But thi* Morning Star would not per¬ 
mit, He took a rich yellow plume from his hair and 
directed her to hold this in one hand, while she held 
a juniper branch in the other. Then he commanded 
her to close her eyes, and when *he opened them again 
the was in the Sky-tountry, standing before a great 
and shining lodge. Morning Star told her that this 
was the home of his parents, the Sun and Moon, and 
requested her to enter. It was daytime, so that the 
Sun was away on his diurnal round, but the Moon 
wai at home. She welcomed Feather-woman as the 
wife of her son, as did the Sun himself when he re¬ 
turned. The Moon clothed her in a soft robe of 
buckskin, trimmed with elks’ teeth. Feather-woman 
was very happy, and dwelt contentedly in the lodge of 
Morning Star, They had a little son, whom they 
called Star-boy. The Moon gave Feather-woman a 
root-digger, and told her that she could dig up ait 
kinds of roots, but warned her on no account to dig 
up the large turnip which grew near the home of the 
Spider Man, telling her that it would bring unhappiness 
to all of them if she did ao. 

The Great Turnip 

Feather, wo man often saw the large turnip, but 
always avoided touching it. One day, however, her 
curiosity got the better of her, and she was tempted 
to see what might be underneath it. She laid her 
little son on (he ground and dug until her root-digger 
stuck fast. Two large cranes came flying overhead* 
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She begged these to help her* They did to, and sing 
a magic song which enabled them to uproot the turnip* 
although she vu unaware of it, this very 
turnip filled up the hole through which Morning Star 
had brought her into the Sky-country. Gazing down¬ 
ward, she aw the camp of the £ lack feet where she had 
lived. The smoke was ascending from the lodges, she 
could hear the song of the women as they went about 
their work. The sight made her homesick and lonely, 
and as she went back to her lodge she cried sofuy 
to herself. When she arrived Morning Star gated 
earnestly at her, and said with a sorrowful expres¬ 
sion of countenance ; **You have dug up the sacred 
turnip." 

The Moan and Sun were also troubled, and asked 
her the meaning of her sadness, and when ihe had 
told them they aaid that as she had disobeyed their 
injunction she must return to earth. Morning Star 
took her to the Spider Man, who let her down to earth 
by a web, and the people beheld her coming to earth 
like a falling star. 


The Return to Earth 

She was welcomed by her parents, and returned with 
her child, whom she had brought with her from the 
Sky -country, to the home of her youth. But happi¬ 
ness never came back to her. She mourned ceaselessly 
for her husband, and one morning, climbing to the 
summit of a high mound, she watched the beautiful 
Morning Star rise above the horizon, just as on the 
ay when she had first loved him. Stretching out her 
arms to the eastern sky, she besought him passionately 
to take her back. At length he spoke to her. 

y 15 becausc of your own sin,” he said, «that you 
for ever shut out from the Sky-country. Your 



























THE BIG WATER. 

disobedience has brought sorrow upon yourself and 
upon all your people.” 

Her pleadings u err in vain, and in despair she 
returned to her lodge, where her unhappy life toon 
came to a dose. Her little son, Star-boy, was now an 
orphan, and the death of hi* grandparents deprived 
him of all his earthly kindred. He was a thy, retiring, 
timid boy, living; in the deepest poverty, notwith¬ 
standing his exalted station as grandchild of the Sun. 
But the most noticeable thing about him was a scat 
which disfigured his face, because of which he was 
given the name of PoTa (Scar-face) by the wit* of the 
tribe. As lie grew older the scar became more pro¬ 
nounced, and ridicule and abuse were heaped upon 
him. When he became a man he fell in love with a 
maiden of surpassing beauty, the daughter of a great 
chief of his tribe. She, however, laughed him ta 
scorn, and told him that the would marry him when 
he removed the scar from his face. Pota, greatly 
saddened by her unkindness, consulted an old medicine- 
woman, to see whether the scar might not be removed. 
She could only tell him that the mark had been placed 
on his face by the Sun, and that the Sun alone could 
remove it. This was melancholy new* for Pota, 
How could he reach the abode of the Sun ? Never¬ 
theless, encouraged by the old woman, he resolved 
to make the attempt. Gratefully accepting her parting 
gift of pern m lean ami moccasins, he *et offon a journey 
that was to last for many days. 

The Biff Water 

After climbing mountains and traversing forests and 
wandering over trackless prairies he arrived at the Big 
Water (rhat ib to say, the Pad lie Ocean), on the shores 
of which he sat down, praying and fasting for three 

*©j 
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days. On the third day, when the Sun was jinking 
behind the rim of the ocean, he saw a. bright pathway 
leading straight to the abode of die Sun. He resolved 
to follow the shining trail, though he knew not what 
might lie before him in the great Sky-country, He 
arrived quite safely, however, at the wonderful lodge 
of the Sun. All night he hiJ himself outside the lodge, 
and in the morning the Sun, who was about to be^in 
his dailvjoiirney, saw 4 ragged wayfarer lying by his 
door. He did nor know that the intruder was his 
grandson, hut, seeing that he had come from the Earth- 
country, he determined to kill him, and said so to his 
wife, the Moon. But she begged that the stranger's 
life should be spared, and Morning Star, who at that 
momen? issued from the lodge, also gave Poll his 
protection. Poll lived very happily in the lodge of r he 
Sun, and having on one occasion killed seven birds 
who were about to destroy Morning Scar, he earned 
the gratitude of his grandparents. At the request of 
Morning Star the Sun removed the stir on Poia’s lace, 
and bade him return with a message to the Blarkfect. 
I. they would honour him once a year in a Sun Dance 
he would consent to heal their side. The secrets of 
the Sun Dance were taught to Poll, two raven's feathers 
were placed in his hair, and he was given a robe ot 
elk-skin. The latter, he was told, must on! v be worn 
by a virtuous woman, who should then dance the Sun 
Dance, so that the sick might be restored to health, 
rom his rather PoTa received an enchanted Bute and t 

magic song, which would win the heart of the maid tic 
loved. 

t to wrth . *7 Milky Way, or, as the 

nutans call it, rhe Wolf-trail ? *nd communicated to the 
™* ckf "' all (hat he tad learned in (he Skv-eonntrr- 
When they were thoroughly conversant with the Sun 


A BLACKFOOT DAY-AND-NIGHT MYTH 
Dance he returned lo the Sky-country, the home of hi* 
father, accompanied by his beautiful bride. Here they 
dwelt together happily, and PoTa and the Morning Star 
travelled together through the sky. 

A BUekfoot Davand-Night Myth 

Many stories are told by the Bkckfoot Indians of 
their creator, Napi, and these chiefly relate to the 
manner in which he made the world and its inhabitants. 

One nwlh connected with this deity tells how a poor 
Indian who had z wife and two children lived in the 
greatest indigence on roots and berries. This naan had 
a dream in which he heard a voice command him to 
procure a large spider-web, which he was to bang on 
the trail of the animals where they passed through the 
forest, by which means he would obtain plenty of food. 
This he did, and on returning to the place in which he 
had hung the web he found deer and rabbits entangled 
in its magical meshes. These he killed for food, tor 
which he was now never at a loss. 

Returning with hk game on his shoulders one 
morning, he discovered his wife perfuming herself with 
sweet pine, which she burned over the tire. He sus¬ 
pected that she was thus making herself attractive for 
the benefit of some one else, but, preserving silence, he 
told her that on the following day he would set his 
spider-web at a greater distance, as the game in the 
neighbouring forest was beginning to know the trap too 
well. Accordingly he went farther afield, and caught 
a deer, which he cut up, carrying part of its meat back 
with him to his lodge. He told his wife where the 
remainder of the carcass was to be found, and asked 
her to go and fetch it. 

His wife, however, was not without her own sus¬ 
picion!, and, concluding that she was being watched by 
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her husband, the halted it the top of the nearest hill 
and looked back to see if he w« following her. But 
he wa» sitting where she had left him, so she proceeded 
on her «jr. When she was quire out of sight die 
Indian himself climbed the hill, and, seeing that she 
was not in the vicinity* returned to the camp. 1 le 
inquired of his children where their mother went to 
gather firewood, and they pointed to a large patch Oi 
dead timber. Proceeding to the dump of leafless 
^ man instituted a thorough search, and after a 
while discovered a den of rattlesnakes. Now it was 
one of these reptile* with which hi» wife was in love, so 
the Indian in his wrath gathered fragments of dry wood 
and set the whole plantation in a blare. Then he 
returned to his lodge and told his children what he had 
done* at the same time warning them that their mother 
5S5 ** Vf7w»thfid,«nd would probably attempt to 
kill them all. He further said that he would wail for 
her return, but that they had better run away* and that 
he would provide them with three things which they 
would find of use. He then handed to the children i 
stick* a stone, and a bunch of moss, which (hey were to 
throw behind them should their mother pursue them. 
Inc children at once ran away, and their father hung 
the spider-web over the door of the lodge. Mear£ 
wn-le the woman had seen the blaze made by the dry 
tim tar-patch from a considerable distance, and in great 
anger turned and ran back to the lodge. Attempting 
to enter it, she was at once en tangled in the meshes of 
the spider-web. 

The Pursuing Head 

She struggled violently* however, and succeeded in 
getting her head through the opening, whereupon her 
ius and severed it from her shoulders with his stone 
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THE FATE OF THE HEAD 
aae. He then ran out of the lodge and down the 
valley, hotly pursued by the woman's body, white her 
head rolled along the ground in chase of the children. 
The latter soon descried the grisly object rolling along 
in their tracks at a great speed, and one of them quickly 
threw the stick behind him as he had been told to do. 
Instantly a dense forest sprang up in their rear, which 
for a space retarded their horrible pursuer- The chil¬ 
dren made considerable headway, but once more the 
severed head made its appearance, gnashing its teeth in 
a frenzy of rage and roiling its eyes horribly, while it 
shrieked out threats which caused the children*! blood 
to turn to water. 

Then another of the boys threw the stone which he had 
been given behind him, and instantly a great mountain 
sprang up which occupied the land from sea to sea, so that 
the progress of the head was quite barred. It could 
perceive no meins of overcoming this immense barrier, 
unril it encountered two rams feeding, which it asked to 
makes way for it through the mountain, telling them that 
if they would do so it would marry the chief of the sheep. 
The rams made a valiant effort to meet this request, and 
again and again fiercely rushed at the mountain, till their 
horns were split and broken and they could butt no 
longer. The head, growing impatient, called upon a 
colony of ants which dwelt in the neighbourhood to 
tunnel i passage through the obstacle, and offered, if 
they were successful, to marry the chief ant as a recom¬ 
pense for their labour*. The insect* at once took up 
the task, and toiled incessantly until they had made a 
tunnel through which the head could roll 

The Fate of the Head 

The children were still running, but fdt that the 
head had not abandoned pursuit. At last, after a long 

*>7 
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interval, they observed it rolling after them, evidently 
is fresh as ever. The child who liad the bunch of 
moss now wet it and wrung out the water over their 
trait, and immediately an immense strait separated 
them from the land where they had been but a moment 
before. The head, unable to stop, fell into this great 
water and was drowned. 

The children, seeing that their danger was past, 
made a raft and sailed back to the land from which they 
had come. Arrived (here, they journeyed eastward 
through many countries, peopled by many different 
tribes of Indians, in order to reach their own territory. 
When they arrived there they found it occupied by 
tribes unknown to them, so they resolved to separate, 
one going north and the other south. One of them 
was shrewd and clever, and the other simple and 
ingenious. The shrewd boy is he who made the white 
people and instructed them in their arts. The other, 
the simple boy, made the Blackfcet, but, being very 
stupid, was unable to teach them anything. He It was 
who was called Nipi. As for the mother's body, it 
continued to chase her husband, and is still following 
him, for she is the Moon and he is the Sun, If she 
succeeds in catching him she will slay him, and night 
will reign for evermore, but as long as he is able to 
evade her day and night will continue to follow one 
another. 

Nipt and the Buffalo-Stfiitt 

1 here was once a great famine among the Blackfect. 
ror months no buffaloes were killed, and the weaker 
mfTn ^k rS the tribe dropped off one by one, while 
even the strong braves and hunters began to sink under 
the privation. The chief in despair prayed that the 
creator, Nipi, would send them food. NApi t mean- 


NAFI AND THE BUFFALO-STEALER 
while, was far away in the south, painting the plumage 
of the birds in gorgeous tints. Nevertheless he heard 
the voice of the chief over all the distance, and hastened 
northward. 

“ Who has summoned me ? " he demanded, 

‘*lt was I," said the chief humbly. *' My people 
arc starving, and unless relief comes soon 1 fear we 
must all perish." 

“ You shall have food,” answered N Api. “I will 
provide game for you," 

Taking with him the chief's son. Nipt travelled 
toward the west. Ai they went the youth prayed 
earnestly to the Sun, the Moon, and the Morning 
Star, hut his companion rebuked bii impatience and 
hade him hold his peace. They crossed the Sweet 
Grass Hills, which Nipi had made from huge handfuls 
of herbage, and where he loved to rest. Still there 
was no sign of game. At length they reached a little 
lodge by the aide of a river, and Nlpi called a halt. 

“ There dwells the cause of your misfortunes,” said 
he. “ He who lives in that lodge is the Buffalo-stealer, 
He it ts who has taken all the herds from the prairies, 
so that there is none left," 

To further his design, Nipi took the shape of a dog, 
and turned the youth into a stick. Not long afterward 
the little son of Buffalo-stealer was passing that way, 
and immediately desired to take the little dog home 
with him. 

« Wry well," said his mother; M take that stick and 
drive it to the lodge." 

But the boy’s father frowned angrily. 

«I do not like the look of the beast," he said. “Send 
it away." 

The boy refused to part with the dog, and his mother 
wanted the stick to gather roots with, so the father was 
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obliged to give way, Still he did not show any good* 
will to the dog. The following day he went out of 
the lodge, and in a short time returned with a buffalo, 
which he skinned and prepared for cooking. His wife, 
who was in the woods gathering berries, came home 
rowan! evening, and at her husband's bidding cooked 
part of the buffalo-meat. The little bop incurred his 
father's anger again bp giving a piece of meat to the dog. 

“ Have ( not told you,” cried Buffs! o-stealer irately, 
" tic is an evil thing ? Do not touch him.” 

That night when all was silent N r £pi and the chiefs 
son resumed their human form and supped off the 
buffalo-meat. 

"I< ** Buffalo-stealer who keeps the herds from 
coming near the Bbdtfoot camp," said NspL 11 Wait 
till morning and see.*’ 

The Herd* of Bulhb-Stulcr 

In the morning they were once more dog and stick. 
When the woman and her child awoke they set off for 
the wood* again, the former taking the stick to dig for 
roots, the latter calling for his little dog to accompany 
him. Alas I when they reached the spot they had 
fixed upon tor root-gathering operations both dog and 
stick had vanished I And this was the reason for their 
disappearance. As the dog was trotting through the 
wood he had observed an opening like the mouth of a 
cavern, all but concealed by the thick undergrowth, and 
in the aperture he perceived a buffalo. "His short, 
sharp barking attracted the attention of the stick, which 
promptly wriggled snake-wise after him. Within the 
cavern were great herds of deer and buffalo, enough to 
provide t. e Bmckfcet with food for rears and years. 
Mpi ran among them, barking, and they w=re driven 
out to the prairie, 
no 
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When BuiTalo-stealer returned and discovered his 
loss his wrath knew ns bounds. He questioned hit 
wife and sou, but they denied all knowledge of the 
affair. 

“Then," sitd he, **it is that wretched little dog of 
yours, Where is he now } M 

But the child could not tell him. 

* Wt lost him in the woods," said he. 

W I shall kill him," shouted the man, f ‘ and I shall 
break the stick as well 1 “ 

Napi overheard the threat, and clung to the long 
hair of an old buffalo. He advised the stick to con¬ 
ceal itself in the buffalo’s hair also, ami so the twain 
escaped unnoticed from the cave, much as did Ulysses 
from the Cyclop’ cavern. Once again they took the 
form of men, and drove a herd of buffalo to the Black- 
toot camp, while Buffalo-stealer and his family sought 
them in vain. 

The people met them with delighted acclamations, 
and the famine was at an end. Yet there were still 
some difficulties in the way, for when they tried to get 
the herd into the enclosure a large grey bird so 
frightened the animals with its dismal note that they 
refused to enter. This occurred so often that Napi 
suspected that the grey bird was no other than Buflalo- 
stralcr. Changing himself into an otter, he lay by :he 
side of a river and pretended to be dead. The greedy 
bird saw what he thought to be a dead otter, and 
pounced upon it, whereupon Nip! scii.ed him by the 
leg and We him off to the camp. Ey way of punish¬ 
ment he was tied over the smoke-hole of the wigwam, 
where his grey feathers soon became black and his life 
a burden to h>m. 

* 4 Spare me 1 M he cried. 4 * Let me return to my 
wife and child. They will surely starve." a(l 
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His piteous appeals moved the heart of Nipi, and 
he let him go, but not without an admonition. 

** Go/' said he, “ and hunt for food, that you may 
support your wife and child. But do not take more 
than you need, or you shall die." 

The bird did as he was bidden. But to this day the 
feathers of the raven are black, and not grey. 

The Starr of Kutoyn 

There once lived on the banks of the Missouri an 
old couple who had one daughter, their only child. 
When she grew to be a woman she had a suitor who 
was cruel and overbearing, but as she loved him her 
parents offered no opposi tion to their marriage. In deed, 
thev gave the bride the best pari of their possessions 
for a dowry, so that she and her husband were rich, 
while her father and mother lived in a poor lodge and 
had very liitlc to eat. The wicked twin-law took 
advantage of their kindness in every way. He forced 
the old man to accompany him on his hunting expedi¬ 
tious, and then refused to share the game with him. 
Sometimes one would kill a buffalo and sometimes the 
other, but always it was the younger man who not the 
best of the meat and who made himself robes and 
moccasins from the hide. 

Thus the aged couple were nearly perishing from 
cold and hunger. Only when her husband was out 
hunting would the daughter venture to carry a morsel 
of meat to her parents. 

On one occasion the younger man called in his 
overbearing way to his father-in-law, bidding him help 
in a buffalo-hunt. The old man, reduced by waul 
almost to a skeleton, was too much afraid of the tyrant 
to venture to disobey him, *o he accompanied him in 
the chase. Ere long they encountered a fine buffalo, 

tit 


HOW KUTOYtS WAS BORN 
whereupon both drew their bows and fired. Butk wu 
the arrow of the elder man which pierced the animal and 
brought it to the ground. The old man set himself to 
•kin the buffalo, for his son-in-law never shared in these 
tasks, but left them to his companion. While he was thus 
engaged the latter observed a drop of blood on one of h» 
arrows which had fallen to the ground. 

Thinking that even a drop of blood was better than 
nothing, he replaced the arrow in its quiver and set 
off home. As it happened, no more of the buffalo 
than that fell to hl> share, the rest being appropriated 
by his son-in-law. 

On his return the old man called to hi* wife to heap 
fuel on the fire and put on the kettle. She, thinking 
he had brought home some buffalo-meat, hastened to 
do his bidding. She waited curiously till the water in 
the kettle had botlcd; then to her surprise she saw him 
place in it an arrow with a drop ot blood on it. 

How Kutoyis was Bora 

u Why do you do that ?" she asked. 

“Something will come of it,” he replied. “My 
spirit tells me so." 

They waited in silence. 

Then a strange sound was heard in their lonely little 
lodge—-the crying of a child. Half fearfully, ha lf 
curiously, the ola couple lifted the lid of the kettle, 
and there within was a little baby hoy. 

" He shall bring us good luck,” said the old Indian. 

They oiled the child Kutoyis—that is, ‘Drop of 
Blood *—and wrapped him up as is customary with 
Indian babies. 

“Let u» tell our son-in-law,” said the old man 
“that it is a little girl, and he will let it live. If we 
say it is a hoy he will surely kill it.” 
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Kutoyis became a great favourite in the little lodge 
to which he had come* He was always laughing, and 
his merriment won the hearts of the old people. One 
day, while they thought him much too young to speak, 
they were astonished to hear his voice. 

u Lash me up and hang me from the lodge pole," 
said he, “and I shall become a man.” 

When they had recovered from their astonishment 
they lashed him to the lodge pole. In a moment he 
hid burst the lashings and grown before their eyes into 
a till, strong man. Looking round the lodge, which 
seemed scarcely large enough to hold him, Kutoyis 
perceived (hat there was no food about. 

** Give me some arrows,” said he, “and 1 will bring 
you food." 

** We have no arrows," replied the old man, H only 
four arrow-heads.*' 

Xu toy if fetched some wood, from which he cut a 
fine bow, and shafts to fit the flint arrow-heads. He 
begged the old Indian to lead him to a good hunting- 
ground, and when he had done so they quickly killed 
a magnificent buffalo. 

Meanwhile the old Indian hid told Kutoyis how 
badly his son-in-law had treated him, and as they were 
skinning the buffalo who should piss by but the subject 
of their conversation, Kutoyis hid behind the dead 
animal to sec what would happen, and a moment later 
the angry voice of the son-in-law was heard. 

Getting no reply, the cowardly hunter fitted an arrow 
to his bow and shot it at his father-in-law. Enraged at 
the cruel set, Kutoyis rose from his hiding-place behind 
the dead buffalo and fired all his arrows at the young 
man, whom he slew. He afterward gave food in 
plenty to the old man and his wife, and bade them 
return to their home. They were delighted to find 
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themselves once more free from persecution, but their 
daughter wept so much that finally Kutoyis asked her 
whether she would have another husband or whether 
she wished to follow her first spouse to the Land of 
Shadows, as she must do if she persisted in lamenting 
him. 

The lady chose the former alternative as the lesser 
evil, and Kutoyis found her an excellent husband, with 
whom she lived happily for a long time. 

Kuloria on hit Travels 

At length Kutoyis tired of his monotonous life, and 
desired to see more of the world. So his host directed 
him to a distant village, where he was welcomed by two 
old women. Thev set before their handsome guest the 
best fare at their disposal, which was buffalo-mat of a 
rather unattractive appearance. 

“ Is there no good meat ?" queried Kutoyis. 

The old women explained that one of the lodges 
was occupied by a fierce bear, who seized upon all the 
good meat and left only the dry, poor sort for his 
neighbours. Without hesitation Kutoyis went out 
and killed a buffalo calf, which he presented to the 
women, desiring them to place the best parts of the 
meat in a prominent position outside the lodge, where 
the big bear could not fail to sec it. 

This they did, and sure enough one of the bear-cubs 
shortly passed by and seized, the meat. Kutoyis, who 
had been lying in wait, rushed out and hit the animal 
as bard as he could. The cub carried his tale of woe 
to his father, and the big bear, growling threats of 
vengeance, gathered his whole family round him and 
rushed to the lodge of the old women, intending to 
kill the bold hunter. 

However, Kutoyis was more than a match for all o? 

■i* 
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them, and very soon the bears were slain. Still he 
was unsatisfied, and Longed for further adventures, 

“Tell me," said he, u where shall I find another 

village ? " 

The W resiling We man 

'* There is a village by the Big River, 1 ' said the old 
women, “but you must not go there, for a wicked 
woman dwells in it who wrestles with and slays all 
who approach." 

No sooner did Kutoyis hear this than he determined 
to seek the village, for his mission was to destroy evil 
beings who were a danger to his fellow-men. So in 
spite of the dissuasions of the old women he departed. 

As he had been warned, the woman came out of her 
lodge on the approach of the stranger and invited him 
to wrestle with her. 

** I cannot," said he, pretending to be frightened, 

The woman mocked and jeered at him, while he 
made various excuses, but all the time he was observing 
how the land lay. When he drew nearer he saw that 
she had covered the ground with sharp flints, over which 
she had strewn grass. At last he said : “Very well, I 
will wrestle with you." 

It was no wonder that she had killed many braves, 
for she was very strong. But Kutoyis was still stronger. 
With all her skill she could not throw him, and at last 
she grew tired, and was herself thrown on the sharp 
Hints, on which she bled to death. The people rejoiced 
greatly when they heard of her death, and Kutoyis 
was universally acclaimed as a hero. 

Kutoyis did many other high deeds before he de¬ 
parted to the Shadowland, and when he went he left 
sorrow in many lodge*. 


CHAPTER IV : IROQUOIS MYTHS 
AND LEGENDS 


Iroquois Gods sad Htrors 

T HE myths ot' the Iroquois are of exceptional 
interest because of the portraits they present 
of several semi-historical heroes. The earliest 
substratum of the myths of this people deals with the 
adventures of their principal deity, Hi min, the Thunder- 
god, who, with his brother, the West Wind, finally 
overcame and exterminated the powerful race of Stone 
Giants. Coming to a later period, we find that a 
number of legends cluster round the names of the 
chiefs Atotarho and Hiawatha, who in alt probability 
at one time really existed. These present a good in¬ 
stance of the rapidity with which myth gathers round a 
famous name. Atotirbo, the mighty warrior, is now 
regarded as the wizard par txttlkntt of the Iroquois, 
but probably this does not result from the fact that 
he was cunning and cruel, as some writers on the tribe 
appear to think, but from the circumstance thar zi a 
grestt warrior he was clothed in a garment of serpents, 
and these reptiles, besides being looked upon is powerful 
war-physic, also possessed a 3 cep magical significance. 
The original Hiawatha (He who seeks the Wampum- 
bclt) » pictured as the father of a Jong tine of persons 
of the same name, wh'. appear to have been important 
functionaries in the tribal government. To him was 
ascribed the honour of having established the great 
confederacy of the Iroquois, which so long rendered 
them formidable opponents to the tribes which sur¬ 
rounded them. Like many other heroes in myth— 
the Celtic Mananan, for example—Hiawatha possessed 
a magic canoe which would obey hu slightest behest, 
and in which he finally quitted the terrestrial ipherc 
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for that shadowy region to which ail heroes finally take 
their departure, 

Hfoua 

Alany interesting myths are related of the manner in 
which Hi’ nun destroyed the mansten and giants which 
in tested the early world, A hunter, caught in a heavy 
thunder-shower, took refuge in the woods. Crouch¬ 
ing under the shelter of a great tree, he became aware 
of a mysterious voice which urged him to fallow it. 
He wo conscious of a sensation of slowly rising from 
the earth, and he soon found himself gazing downward 
from a point near the clouds, the height oi many trees 
from the ground. He was surrounded by beings who 
had ail the appearance of men, with one among them 
who seemed to be their chief. They asked him to cast 
his eves toward the earth and tell them whether he 
could see a huge watcr-serpcnt. Unable to descry 
Buch a monster, the chief anointed his eyes with a 
sacred ointment, which gave him supernatural sight 
and permitted him to behold a dragon-like shape in 
the watery depths far below him. The chief com¬ 
manded one of his warriors to dispatch the monster, 
but arrow after arrow failed to transfix it, whereupon 
rhe hunter was requested to display his skill as an 
archer. Drawing his bow, he ttok careful aim. The 
arrow whizzed down the depths and skis speedily 
lost to sight, but a terrible commotion arose in the 
lake below, the body of the great serpent leaping from, 
the blood-stained water with dreadful wri things and 
contortions. So appalling was the din that rose up 
to them that even the heavenly beings by whom the 
hunter was surrounded fcU into a great trembling 5 
but gradually the tempest of sound subsided, and the 
huge bulk of the mortally wounded serpent sank back 
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into the lake, the surface of which became gradually 
more still, until dually all was peace once more. The 
chief thanked the hunter for the service he liad rendered, 
and he was conducted back to earth, Thu# was man 
first brought into contact with the beneficent Ht'nun, 
and thus did he learn the existence of a power which 
would protect him from forces unfriendly to humanity. 

The TWmie«r» 

Once in early Iren pink days three braves set out 
upon an expedition. Alter they had journeyed tor 
some time a misfortune occurred, one of their number 
breaking his leg. The others fashioned a litter with 
the object of carrying him back to his home, as Indian 
custom exacted. Retracing their steps, they came to a 
range of high mountains, the steep slopes of which 
taxed their strength to the utmost. To rest them* 
selves they placed the disabled man on the ground and 
withdrew to a little distance, 

“ Why should we be thus burdened with a wounded 
man i" said one to the other. 

*' Tou speak truly,” was the rejoinder. “ Why 
should we, indeed, since his hurt has come upon him 
by reason of his own carelessness ? " 

Aa they spoke their eyes met in a meaning glance, 
and one of them pointed to a deep hole or pit opening 
in the side of the mountain at a little distance from the 
place where they were sitting. Returning to the injured 
man, they raised him u if about to proceed on the 
journey, and when passing the brink of the pit suddenly 
hurled him into it with great force. Then without 
loss of time they set their faces homeward. When they 
arrived in camp they reported that their comrade had 
died of wounds received in fight, but that he had not 
tallen into the enemy’s hands, having received careful 

■*9 
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attention from them in his dying mom end and honour- 
able burial. The unfortunate man's aged mother was 
prostrate with grief at the sad news, but was somewhat 
relieved to think that ho* son had been kindly ministered 
to at the end. 

When the brave who had been thrown into the pit 
regained his senses after the severe fall he had sustained 
he perceived a man of venerable aspect bending over 
him solicitously. When this person saw that the 
young man had regained consciousness be asked him 
what had been the intention of his comrades in so 
cruelly casting him into that abyss. The young man 
replied that his fellows had become tired of carry¬ 
ing bin; and had thus rid themselves of him. The 
old hermit—for so he scented to be—made i hasty 
examination of the Indian's injuries, and announced 
that he would speedily cure him, on one condition. 
The other pledged his word to accept this, whatever 
if might be, whereupon the recluse told him that all he 
required was that he should hunt lor him and bring 
home to him such game a* he should slay. To this the 
brave rave a ready assent. The old man lost no time 
in performing his part of the bargain. He applied 
licrhs to his injuries and assiduously tended his guest, 
who made a speedy and satisfactory recovery. The 
grateful warrior, once more enabled to follow the 
thue^ brought home many trophies of his skill as a 
Hu titer to the cuvc on the iriQunta!ii-& 3 <ir J uid ?oon the 
pair had formed a strong attachment. One day, when 
m the forest, the warrior encountered an enormous 
bear, which he succeeded in slaying after a desperate 
stru £gle* As he was pondering now best he could 
remove it to the cave he became aware of a murmur of 
voices behind him, and glancing round he saw three 
men, or beings In the shape of men, dad in strange 
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diaphanous garment*, standing near. In rep!) to h:s 

S icwion as to what brought them there, they told him 
at they were the Thunderers, or people of Hi'nun, 
whose mission it was to keep the earth in good order 
for the benefit of humanity, and to slay or destroy 
every agency inimical to mankind. They told him that 
the old man with whom he had been residing was by no 
means the sort of person he seemed to think, and that 
they had come to earth with the express intention of 
compassing his destruction. In this they requested hn 
assistance,and promised him that if he would vouchsafe 
it he would speedily be transported back to his mother's 
lodge. Overjoyed at this proposal, the hunter did col 
scruple to return to the cave and tell the hermit that 
be had killed the fwir, which lie wished his help in 
bringing home. The old man seemed very uneasy, 
and begged him to examine the sky and* tell him 
whether he perceived the least sign of clouds. The 
young brave reassured him and told him that not a 
cloud was to be seen, whereupon, emerging from his 
shelter, he made for the spat where the lieur was 
lying. Hastily picking up the carcass, he requested 
bis companion to place it all on his shoulders, which 
the young man did, expressing surprise at his great 
strength* He had proceeded with his burden tor some 
distance when a terrific clap of thunder burst from the 
menacing black clouds which had speedily gathered 
overhead. In great terror the old man threw down his 
load and commenced to run with an agility which belied 
his years, but when a second peal broke forth he 
suddenly assumed the shape of a gigantic porcupine, 
which dashed through the undergrowth, discharging 
its quills like arrows as it ran. A veritable hail of 
thunderbolts now crashed down upon the creature’s 
spiny back. As it reached the entrance to the cave 
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one larger than the rest struck it with such tremendous 
force that it rolled dead into its den. 

Then the Thunderers swooped down from the sky 
in triumph, mightily pleased at the death of their 
victim. The young hunter now requested them to 
discharge the promise they had made him to transport 
him hack to his mother’s lodge; so, having fastened 
cloud-wings on his shoulders, they speedily brought 
him thither, carrying him carefully through the air and 
depositing him just outside the hue. The widow was 
delighted to see her son, whom she bad believed to be 
long dead, and the Thunderers were so pleased with 
the instance lie had lent them that they asked him to 
accompany them in their moos tcr-destrovi tig miss ion 
every spring. He assented, and on one of these exp; - 
diiions flew earthward to drink from a certain pool. 
When he rejoined his companion® they observed that 
the water with which his lips were moist had caused 
rhem to shine as if smeared with oil. At their request 
he indicated the pool from which he had drunk, and 
they informed him that in its depths there dwelt a 
monster for which they had searched for years. With 
that they hurled a great thunderbolt into the poof, 
which immediately dried up, revealing an immense 
£rub of the species which destroys the standing crops. 
The monster was, indeed, the King of Grubs, and hi? 
death «t back the conspiracies of hb kind for many 
generations. The youth subsequently returned to 
earth, and having narrated to the members of his tribe 
the services which fit ’ruin had performed on their 
behalf, they considered it fitting to institute a special 
worship of the deity, and, in fact, to make him supreme 
their nation. Even to-day many Iroquois allude 
to Hi nun as their grandfather, and evince extraordinary 
veneration at the mention of his name. 
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Hiawatha 

Much confusion exists with regard to the true status 
of the reputed Iroquois hero Hiawatha, We find him 
variously represented as a historical personage and a 
mythical demi-god, tnd as belonging to both the 
Iroquois and the Algonquins. in solid history and in 
the wildest myth he is a figure of equal importance. 
This confusion is largely due to the popularity of 
Long I cl low's poem Hiimuttka % which by its very excel¬ 
lence has given the greater prominence to the fallacies 
it contains. The fact is that Longfellow, following 
in the path of Schoolcraft, has really confused tu:j 
personages in the character of Hiawatha, one the 
entirely mythical Manaboxho, or Michabo—which 
name he at first intended to bestow on his poem — 
and tiie other the almost wholly historical H uiwatha* 
Maniboaho, according to tradition, was a demi-god 
o( the Gjibways, and to him, and not to Hiawatha, 
must he credited the exploits described in the poem. 
I litre is no doubt that myths have gr«u n up round 
the name of the Iroquois hero, for myth is the ivy that 
binds all historical ruins and makes them picturesque 
to the eye ; but it has been proved that there is a 
*olid structure of fact behind the legendary stories of 
Hiawatha, and even the period of his activity has been 
fixed with tolerable accuracy by modern American 
historian*. 

Hiawatha, or Hal-en-Wat- ha, was t chief of ln>. 
quois itock, belonging cither to the Onondaga or the 
Mohawk tribe. His most important feat was the 
union of the Five Nations of the Iroquois Into a Grand 
League, an event which was of more than national 
significance, since it so largely affected the fortunes of 
European peoples when they afterward fought for 
American supremacy. A* the Five Nations are'known 
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to hive come together in the sixteenth century, it 
follows that Hiawatha must have lived and worked 
about that time. In later days the League was called 
the Six Nations, and still more recently the Seven 
Nations. 

When the Iroquois, or‘Long House People,’ were 
found by the French and Dutch thev occupied the 
western part of what U now New York State, and were 
at i much more advanced stage of culture than most of 
the in than tribes. They tilled the cround, cultivating 
maize and tobacco, and were (killed in the arts of war 
anu diplomacy. They were greatly strengthened by 
the Grand League, or * Kayanerenh Kowa,' which, as 
as been said, was founded by the chief Hiawatha, and 
were much the most important of the North American 
tribes. 


If we look to tradition for an account of the origin 
ot the Grand League, we learn that the union was 
effected by Hiawatha in the fourteenth century. The 
Huron* and Iroquois, we arc told, were at one time one 
people, but later they separated, the Huron* going to 
the lake which is named after them, and the Iroquois 
to New York,where their five tribes were united under 
a General Council. But tradition b quite evidently 
wrong in assigning so early a date to this important 
event, tor one of the two branches of the Iroquois 
family (that which comprises the Mohawks and the 
Oncidas) Jim left but few traces of an early occupation, 
and these, in the shape of some old town-sites, are 
judges, to bdong to tbe latter part of the sixteenth 

century- 

The early connexion between the Iroquois and the 
Huron*, and their subsequent separation, remains 
unu.sputcvi. The Iroquois family was divided into 
two branches, the Sinnckes (Onondagas, Cayugas, and 
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Senecas) and the Caniengas (Mohawks and Oneidas), 
of which the subdivisions composed the Live Nations* 
The Sinneke* had established themselves in the western 
portion of New York, and the Can ten gas at Hodidbg* 
(Montreal) and elsewhere on the St Iawrenec, where 
they lived amicably enough with their Algonquin neigh¬ 
bours. But in 1560 a quarrel arose between the 
Qtniengas and the Algonquin*, in which the latter 
called in the aid of the Huron*. This was the begin* 
ning of a tong war, in which the Caniengas had the 
worst of it* Gradually the Camengas were driven 
along the shores of Lake Champlain and Lake George 
till they reached the valley of the Mohawk River, where 
they established themselves in a country bordering on 
that of the Onondaga?. 

Now the Onondaga* were a formidable tribe, fierce 
and warlike, and the Caniengas, being long accustomed 
to war, were not the most peaceable of nations, and 
ere long there was trouble between them, while both 
were at war with the Hurons. At the head of the 
Onondagas was the great chief Atofarho, whose san¬ 
guinary exploits ancl crafty stratagems had become 
the dread of the neighbouring peoples, ami among his 
warriors was the generous Hiawatha. Hiawatha was rilled 
with horror at the sight of the suffering caused by 
Atotarho's expeditions, and already hi* statesman's 
mind was forming projects of peace. He saw that in 
Confederation lay the mean* not only of preserving 
peace among his people, but of withstanding alien 
foe* as well* tn two consecutive years he called an 
assembly to consider his plan, but ot? each occasion the 
grim presence of Atotarho made discussion impos¬ 
sible. Hiawatha in despair fled from the land of the 
Onondaga*, journeyed eastward through Lhr country 
of the Oneidas, and it last took up hJs residence 
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among the Mohawks, into which tribe he was adopted. 
It has been said by some authorities, and the idea doe* 
not lack probability, that Hiawatha was originally 
a Mohawk, and that he spent some time among the 
Onondaga), afterward returning to his own people. 
At all events, the Mohawks proved more amenable to 
reason than the Onondagas had done. Among the 
chiefs of his adopted tribe Hiawatha found one— 
Dekancwidah—who fell in with his confederation 
plans, and agreed to work along with him. Messen¬ 
gers were dispatched to the One i das, who bade them 
return in a year, at the end of which period negotia¬ 
tions were renewed. The result was that the One!da 
chiefs signed a treaty inaugurating the Kayancroih 
Kowi. An embassy to the^Onondagas was fruitless, 
as A to tar ho persistently obstructed the new scheme ; 
but later, when the Kxyanercnh Kowa embraced the 
Cayugas, message* were once more sent to the power¬ 
ful Onondagas, diplomatically suggesting that Atotarho 
should take the lead in the Cran J Council. The grim 
warrior was mollified by this sop to his vanity./and 
condescended to accept the proposal Not only that, 
but he soon became an enthusiastic worker in the 
cause of confederation, and secured the inclusion of the 
Senecas in the League. 

The confederacy of the Five Nations was now com¬ 
plete, and the 'Silver Chain/ as their Grand Council 
w*j ailed, met together on the shores of the Salt 
Lake. The number of chiefs chosen from each tribe 
bore some relation to its numerical status, the largest 
number, fourteen, being supplied by the Onondaga*. 
The office of representative in the Council was to be an 
hereditary one, descending in the female line, as with 
the t Sets o* Scotland and other primitive peoples, and 
never from father to son. r r 
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So powerful diet the League become that the name 
of‘Long Home People ' was held in the greatest awe* 
They annihilated their ancient enemies, the Huron*, 
and they attacked and subdued the Micm-tcs, MohL 
cans. Pawnees, Algonquin*, Cherokee*, and many 
other tribes* The eject of the League on British 
history is incalculable. When the Frenchman Champ¬ 
lain arrived in 1611 he interfered on behalf of the 
Hurons, an action whose far-reaching consequences he 
could not foresee, but from that period dated the 
hatred of the Iroquois for the French which ensured 
Britain's success m the long struggle between the 
European nations in America. Without the assistance 
of the native factor, who shall say how the struggle 
might have ended ? 

But the Iroquois were not altogether a bloodthirsty 
people, A strong bond of brotherhood existed between 
the Five Nations, among themselves they were kind and 
gentle, and in part at least Hiawatha's dream of peace 
was realtzcd, It is not, of course, very easy to say how 
far Hiawatha intended the scheme of universal brother¬ 
hood with which he is credited* Whether he conceived 
a Grand League embracing all the nation* of the earth 
or whether his full ambition was realized in the union 
of the Five Nations is a point which history does not 
make clear. But even in the more limited sense his work 
was a great one, and the lofty and noble character 
which Longfellow has given to his hero seems not 
unsuited to the actual Hiawatha, who realizes die ideal 
of the ' noble savage 1 more fully, perhaps, than any 
one else in the annals of primitive peoples. 

A* in the cast of King Arthur and Dietrich of 
Berne, many myths soon gathered round the popular 
and revered name of Hiawatha. Among barbarian* 
three, or even two, generation* usually suffice 'a render 
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i great and outstanding figure mythical. But one pre¬ 
fer* to think of this Iroquois statesman as a real man, a 
bright particular star in a dark sky of savagery and 
ignorance. 

The Slone Giants 

The Iroquois believed that in early days there existed 
a malignant race of giant* whose bodies were fashioned 
out of stone. It ii difficult to say how the idea of 
such beings arose, but jt is possible that the generally 
distributed conception of a gigantic race springing from 
Mother Earth was in this instance fused with another 
belief that stones and rock* composed the earth * bony 
framework. We find an example of this belief in the 
beautiful old Greek myth of Deucalion and Fyrrha, 
which much resembles that of Noah. When after the 
great Hood which submerged Hellas the survivors* ship 
grounded upon Mount Parnassus they inquired of the 
oracle of Themis in what manner the human race might 
be restored. They were bidden by the oracle to veil 
themselves and to throw the bones of their mother 
behind them. These they interpreted to mean the 
stones of the earth. Picking up loose pieces of stone, 
they cast them over their shoulders, and from those 
thrown by Deucalion there sprang men, while those 
cast by Pyirha became women. 

These Stone Giants of the Iroquois, dwelling in the 
far west, took counsel with one another and resolved to 
invade die Indian territory and exterminate the race of 
men. A party of Indians just starting on the war-path 
were apprised of the invasion, and were bidden by the 
gods to challenge the giants to combat. This they did, 
and the opposing bands freed each other at a spot near 
a great gulf. But as the monsters advanced upon their 
human enemies the god of the west wind, who was 
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lying in waif for them, swooped down upon the Tiuni, 
so that they were hurled over the edge of the gulf, far 
down into the dark abyss below, where they perished 
miserably. 

The Pigmies 

In com radis tine tin it to their belief in giants, the 
Iroquois imagined the existence of a race of pigmies, 
who had many of the attributes of the Teutonic 
gnomes, They were responsible for the beauty of 
terrestrial scenery, which they carved and sculptured in 
cliff, scar, and rock, and, like the thunder-gods, they 
protected the human race against the many monsters 
which infested the world in early times, 

Witches and Witchcraft 

The Irou uois belief in witchcraft was very strong, 
and the following tale is supposed to account for the 
origin of witches and sorcery, A boy who was out 
hunting found a <!nake the colours of whotc skin were 
so intensely beautiful that he resolved to capture it. 
He caught it and tended it carefully, feeding it on 
birds and small game, and housing it in a little bow! 
made of bark, which he filled with water. In the 
bottom of the bowl he placed down, small feathers, 
and wood fibre, and on going to feed the snake he 
discovered that these things had become living beings. 
From this he gathered that the reptile was endowed 
with supernatural powers, and he found that other 
articles placed in the water along with it soon showed 
signs of life. He procured more snakes and placed 
them in the bowl* Observing some men of the tribe 
rubbing ointment on their eyes to enable them to see 
more dearly, he used some of the water from the bowl 
in which the snakes were immersed upon his own, and 
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10 1 he found on climbing a tall tree that nothing was 
hidden irora his sight, which pierced ail intervening 
obstacle*. He could sec far into the earth, where lay 
hidden predotu atone* and rich minerals. His sight 
pierced the trunks of trees ; he codd ice through 
mountains, and could discern objects tying deep down 
in the bed of * river. 

He concluded that the greater the number of reptiles 
the snake-liquid contained the more potent would it 
become. Accordingly he captured several makes, and 
suspended them over his bowl in such a manner that 
die essential oil they contained dropped into the water, 
with the result that'the activity of the brings which had 
been so strangely bred in it was increased. In course 
of time he found that by merely placing one of his 
fingers in the liquid and pointing it at any person he 
could instantly bewitch him. lie added some roots 
ro the water in the bowl, some of which he then 
drank. By blowing this from his mouth a great light 
was produced, by rubbing bis eyes with it he could see 
in the dark, and by other applications of it he could 
render himself invisible, or take the shape of a snake. 
If he dipped an arrow into the liquid and discharged it 
at any living being it would kill it although it might 
not strike it. Not content with discovering this magic 
fluid, the youth resolved to search for antidotes to it, 
and these be collected. 

A " M (dicta* ' Legend 

A similar legend is told by the Senecas to account 
for the origin of their ‘ medicine/ Nearly two hundred 
years ago—-in the savage estimation this is a very great 
period of time — an Indian went into the woods on 
a hunting expedition. One night while asleep in his 
solitary camp he was awakened by a great noise of 
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tinging and drum- beating, such as is heard at festival*. 
Starting up, lie made hi* way to the place whence the 
sound* came, and although he could not see any one 
there He observed a heap of com and a large squash 
vine with three squashes on it, and three ears of corn 
which lay apart from the rest. Feeling very uneasy, 
he once more pursued his hunting operations, and when 
night came again laid himself down to rest. But his 
sleep was destined to be broken yet a second time, and 
awaking he perceived a man bending over him, who 
said in menacing tones ' 

** Beware : what you saw was sacred. You deserve to 
die.” 

A rustling among the brandies denoted the presence 
of a number of people, who, after some hesitation, 
gathered round the hunter, and informed him that 
they would pardon his curiosity and would tell him 
their secret. 4< The great medicine for wounds," said 
the man who had hrst awakened him, “ is squash and 
corn. Come with me and 1 will teach you how to 
make and apply it." 

With these words he led the hunter to the spot at 
which he had surprised the * medicine ’-making opera¬ 
tion* on the previous night, where he beheld a great fire 
and a strange-looking laurel-bush, which seemed a* if 
made of iron. Chanting a weird song, the people circled 
slowly round the bush to the accompaniment of a 
rattling of gourd -slid Is, On the hunter'* asking them 
to explain this procedure, one of them heated a stick 
and thrust it right through his cheek. He immediately 
applied some or the * medicine ’ to the wound, so that 
it healed instantly. Having thus demonstrated the 
power of the drug, they sang a tune which they called 
the * medicine-song/ which their pupil learnt bv heart. 

The hunter then turned to depart, and all at once he 
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saw that the being* who surrounded him were not 
human, as he had thought, but animals—foxes, bear*, 
and beavers — who fled a* he looked at them. Surprised 
and even terrified at the turn matters had taken, he 
made his way homeward with all speed, conning over 
the prescription which the strange beings had given him 
the while. They had told him to take one ?,ialk of 
corn, to dry the cob and pound it very fine, then to 
take one squash, cut it up and pound it, and to mix the 
whole with water from a running stream, near its source. 
This prescription he used with very great success among 
his people, and it proved the origin of the great 
‘ medicine ’ of the Senecas. Once a year at the season 
when the deer changes his coat they* prepare it as the 
forest folk did, singing the weird song and dancing 
round it to the rhythmic accompaniment of the gourd- 
shell rattles, while they bum tobacco to the gods. 

Great Hud and the Ten Bret hers 

It was commonly believed among the Iroquois 
Indians that there existed a curious and malevolent 
being whom they called Great Head* This odd 
creature was merely an enormous head poised on 
slender legs. He made hta dwelling on a rugged rock, 
and directly he saw any Jiving person approach he 
would growl fiercely in true ogre iaahion : “ 1 see thee, 

I see thee t Thou shalt die.” 

Far away in a remote spot an orphaned family of 
ten boys Icved with their uncle. The older brother* 
went out every day to hunt, hut the younger ones, not 
yet fitted for so rigorous a life, remained at home with 
their unde, or at least did not venture much beyond 
'.~e immediate vicinity of their lodge. One day the 
hunters did not return at their usual hour. As the 
evening pasted without bringing any sign of the missing 
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youths the little band at home became alarmed. At 
length the eldest of the bop left in the lodge volun¬ 
teered to go in search of his brothers. His unde 
consented, and he set off, but he did not return. 

In the morning another brother said: 41 i will go to 
seek my brothers." Having obtained permission, he 
went, but he also did not come back. Another and 
another took upon himself the task of finding the lost 
hunters, but of the searchers as well as of those sought 
for there was no news forthcoming. At length only 
the youngest of the lads remained at home, and to his 
entreaties to be allowed to seek for his brothers the 
uncle turned a deaf ear, tor he feared to lose the last of 
his jroung nephews. 

One when um'lcand nephew wcrcotit in the forest 
the latter landed he heard a deep groan, which seemed to 
proceed from the earth exactly under his feet. They 
stopped to listen. The sound was repeated — -unmistak¬ 
ably a human groan. Hastily they began digging in the 
earth, and in a moment or two came upon a man covered 
with mould and apparently unconscious. 

The pair carried the unfortunate one to their lodge, 
where they rubbed him with bears oil till he recovered 
consciousness. When he was able to speak he could 
give no explanation of how he came to be buried 
alive. He had been out hunting, he said, when 
suddenly his mind became a blank, and he remembered 
nothing more till he found himself in the lodge with 
the old man and the boy. His hosts begged the 
stranger to stay with them, and they son i discovered 
that he was no ordinary mortal, hut a powerful 
magician. At limes he behaved very strangely. One 
night, while a great storm raged without, he tossed 
restlessly on his couch instead of going to sleep. At 
last he sought the old unde. 
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“Do you hear that noise f " he said. “ That if my 
brother. Great Head, who is riding on the wind. Do 
you not hear him howling?” 

The old man considered this astounding speech for 
a moment ; then he asked : “ Would he come here if 
you sent for him f ” 

f< No," said, the other, thoughtfully, ‘‘but we might 
bring him here by magic. Should he come you must 
have food ready for him, in the shape of huge blocks 
of maple-wood, for that ts what he lives on." 

The stranger departed in search of his brother Great 
Head, taking with him his bow, and on the way he 
came across a hickory-tree, whose roots provided him 
with arrows. About midday he drew near to the 
dwelling of his brother, Great Head, In order to see 
without being seen, he changed himself into a mole, 
and crept through the grass till he saw Great Head 
perched on a rock, frowning fiercely. “ 1 sec thee ' " he 
growled, with his wild eyes fixed on an owl. The 
man-mole drew his bow and shot an arrow at Great 
Head. The arrow became larger and larger as it flew 
toward the monster, but it returned to turn who had 
fired it, and as it did so it regained its natural size. 
The man seized it and rushed bock the way he had 
come. Very soon he heard Great Head in pursuit, 
puffing and snorting along on the wings of a hurricane. 
When the creature Wl almost overtaken him he turned 
«id discharged another arrow. Again and again he 
repulsed his pursuer in this fashion, till he lured him 
to the lodge where his benefactors lived. When Great 
Head burst into the house the unde and nephew began 
to hammer him vigorously with mallets. To their 
surprise tnc monster broke into laughter, for he had 
recognized his brother and was very pleased to see him. 
He ate the maple-blocks they brought him with a 
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hearty appetite, whereupon they told him the story of 
the missing hunters. 

" T know what ha* become of them,” said Great 
Head. 11 They have fallen into the hands of a witch, 
if this young man/' indicating the nephew, w will 
accompany me, I will show him her dwelling, and the 
bones of his brothers/' 

The youth, who loved adventure, and was beside* 
very anxious to learn the fate of his brothers, at once 
consented to seek the home of the witch. So he and 
Great Head started off, and lost no time in getting to 
the place. They found the space in front or the lodge 
strewn with dry i>oncs, and the witch sitting in the 
doorway singing. When she saw them she muttered 
the magic worJ which turned living people into dry 
bones, but on Great Head and his companion it had 
no effect whatever. Acting on a prearranged signal. 
Great Head and the youth attacked the witch and 
killed her. No sooner had she expired than her flesh 
turned into birds and beasts and fishes. What was 
left of her they burned to as he*. 

Their next act waa to select the bone* of (he nine 
brother* from among the heap, and this they found no 
easy task. But at last it was accomplished, and Great 
Head said to hi* companion: ,4 1 am going home to 
my rock. When 1 pass overhead in a great storm 1 
will bid these bones arise, and they will get up and 
return with you.* 1 

The youth stood alone for a little while till he heard 
the sound of a fierce tempest. Out of the hurricane 
Great Head called to the brother* to arise. In a 
moment they were all on their feet, receiving the 
congratulations of their younger brother and each 
other, and filled with joy at their reunion. 
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rtf Seneca's Keren at 

A striking story is told of a Seneca youth who for 
many years arid through a wearisome captivity nourished 
the hope of vengeance .o dear to the Indian soul. A 
certain tribe of the Senecas had settled on the shores 
of L ike Erse, when they were surprised by their ancient 
enemies the Illinois, and in spice of a stout resistance 
many of them were slain, and a woman and a boy 
taken prisoner. When the victors halted for the night 
they built a great fire, and proceeded to celebrate their 
success by singing triumphant songs, in which (hey 
commanded the boy to join them. The tad pretended 
that Jte did not know their language, but said that he 
would sing their song in his own tongue, to which 
they assented; but instead of a pasan m their praise 
he sang a song of vengeance, in which he vowed that 
if he were spared all of them would lose their scalps. 
A few days afterward the woman became so exhausted 
that she could walk no farther, so the Illinois slew her. 
But before she died she extracted a promise from the 
boy tha! he would avenge her, and would never cease 
to be a Seneca. 

In a tew days they arrived at the Illinois camp, 
where a council was held to consider the fate of the 
captive lad. Some were for instantly putting him to 
death, but their chief ruled that should he t* able to 
live through their tortures he would be worthy of 
becoming an Illinois. They seixed the wretched lad 
and held his hire feet to the'glowing council-fire, then 
after piercing them they told him to run a race. He 
bounded forward, and ran so swiftly that he soon 
gained the Great House of the tribe, where he seated 
himself upon a wildcat skin. 

Another council was held, and the Illinois braves 
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agreed that the lad possessed high courage and would 
nuke a great warrior ; but others argued that he knew 
their war-path and might betray them, and if was finally 
decided that he should be burnt at the steke. As he 
was about to perish in this manner an aged warrior 
suggested that if he were able to withstand their last 
torture he should be permitted to live. Accordingly 
he held the unfortunate lad underwater in a pool until 
cniy a spark oflife remained in him, but he survived, 
and became an Illinois warrior, 

Years passed, and the boy reached manhood rod 
married a chief 'a daughter. His strength and endurance 
became proverbial, but the warriors of the tribe of hi* 
adoption would never permit him to lake part in their 
warlike expeditions. At length a raid against the Senecas 
was mooted, and he begged so hard to be allowed to 
accompany the braves that at last they consented. 
Indeed, so great was their admiration of the akill with 
which he outlined a plan of campaign that the) made 
him chief of the expedition, for many days the party 
marched toward the Seneca country * but when at last 
they neared it their scouts reported that there were no 
signs of the tribe, and that the Senecas must have quitted 
their terri tory. Th eir 1 cad er, how ever, propos ed to go in 
search of the enemy himself, along with another warrior 
of the tribe, and this was agreed to. 

When the pair had gone five or six miles the leader 
said to h» companion that it would be better if they 
separated, as they would then be able to cover more 
ground. Passing on to where he knew he would find 
the Senecas, he warned them of their danger, and 
arranged that an ambush of his kinsfolk should lie in 
wait for the Illinois. 

Returning to the Illinois camp, he reported that he 
had seen nothing, but that he well remembered the 
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Sene-: a hiding-place. He iskol to be given the bravest 
warriors, and assured the council that he would soon 
bring them the scalps of their foes. Suspecting nothing, 
they assented to his proposal, and he was followed by 
the flower of the Illinois tribe, all unaware that five 
hundred Senecas awaited them in the valley. The 
youth led his men right into the heart of the ambush ; 
then, pretending to miss his footing, he fell. This 
was the signal tor the Senecas to rise on every tide. 
Yelling their war-cry, they rushed from their shelter 
and fell on tile dismayed Illinois, who gave way on 
every side. The slaughter was immense. Vengeance 
nerved the arms of the Seneca braves, and of three 
hundred Illinois but two escaped. The leader of the 
expedition was borne in triumph to the Seneca village, 
where to listening hundreds he told the story of his 
capture and long-meditated revenge. He became a 
great chief among Ida people, and even to this day his 
name is uttered by them with honour and reverence. 

The Boy Magician 

In the heart of the wilderness there lived an old 
woman and her little grandson. The two found no 
lack of occupation from day to day, the woman busying 
herself with cooking and cleaning and the boy with 
shooting and hunting. The grandmother frequently 
spoke of the time when the child would grow up and 
go out into the world* 

M Always go to the east," she would say. “ Never 
go to the west, for there lies danger.** 

But what the danger was she would not tell him, 
in spite of his importunate questioning. Other boys 
went west, he thought to himself, and why should not 
he ? Nevertheless his grandmother made him promise 
that he would not go west 
»S* 
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Year* passed by, and the child grew to be a man, 
though he still retained the curiosity and high spirits 
of his boyhood. His persbtcnt inquiries drew from 
the old grandmother a reluctant explanation of her 
warning. 

" In the west,” said she, “there dwells a being who 
is anxious to do us harm. If he secs you it will mean 
death for both of us.” 

This statement, instead of frightening the young 
Indian, only strengthened in him a secret resolution he 
had formed to go west on the first opportunity. Not 
that he wished to bring any misfortune on hi) poor 
old grandmother, any more than on himself, but he 
trusted to his strong arm and clear head to deliver 
them from their enemy. So with a laugh on his lips 
he set off to the west. 

Toward evening he came to a lake, where he rested. 
He had not been there long when he heard a voice 
saying: w Aha, my fine fellow, l ace you I ” 

The youth looked all round him, and up into the 
sky above, but he saw n * one. 

“ 1 am going to send a hurricane, 1 " the mysterious 
voice continued, “ to break your grandmother's hut to 
pieces. How will you like that ? " 

<l Oh, very well,” answered the young mm gaily. 
w We are always in need of firewood, and now we shall 
ha 



“do home and see,*' the voice said mockingly. 
“ 1 daresay you will not like it so well.” 

Nothing daunted, the young adventurer retraced 
his Steps, As he neared home a'great wind sprang up, 
teeming to tear the very trees out by the roots. 

“ Make haste 1 " cried the grandmother from the 
doorway. “ We shall both be killed ! " 

When she had drawn him inside and shut the door 
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ihc scolded him heartily for his disobedience, and be¬ 
wailed the fate before them* The young man soothed 
her fear*, saying: w Don’t ay, grandmother* We 
shall turn the lodge into a rock, and so we shall be 
saved." 

Having some skill in magic, he did as he had said, 
and the hurricane passed harmlessly over their heads. 
W hen it had ceased (hey emerged from their retreat, 
and found an abundance of firewood all round them* 

The Hailstorm 

Next day the youth was on the point of setting of! 
toward the west once more, but the urgent entreaties 
of his grandmother moved him to proceed eastward— 
for a time. Directly he was out of sight of the lodge 
he turned his face once more to the west. Arrived it 
the lake, he heard the voice once more, though its 
owner was still invisible. 

“ I going to send a great hailstorm on your 
grandmother’s hut,” it said. *< What do you think of 
that?" 

'* Oh," was the response, “ 1 think 1 should like it. 
J have always wanted a bundle of spears.” 

<f Go home and see," said the voice. 

Away the youth went through the woods. The sky 
became darker and darker as he neared his home, and 
just as he was within a bowshot of the little hut a 
fierce hailstorm broke, and be thought he would be 
killed before he reached shelter. 

“Alas!” cried the old woman when he was safely 
indoors, “ we shall be destroyed this time. How can 
we save ourselves ? " 

Again the young man exercised his magic powers, 
and transformed the frail hut into a hollow rock, upon 

which the shafts of the hailstorm spent themselves in 
140 


THE CHARMED STONE 
vain. At last the sky cleared, the lodge relumed its 
former shape, and the young man saw a multitude of 
sharp, beautiful spearheads on the ground. 

“ i will get poles," said he, 4 ‘ to fit to them for 
fishing," 

When he returned in a few minutes with the poles 
he found that the spears had vanished. 

H Where are my beautiful spears f M he asked his 
grandmother. 

“They were only iec-spears,’* she replied, ‘‘They 
have all melted away.” 

The young Indian was greatly disappointed, and 
wondered how he could avenge himself on the being 
who had played him this malicious trick, 

“ Be warned in time," said the aged grandmother, 
shitting her head at him, Take my advice and leave 
him alone,*’ 

The Charmed Stone 

But the youth's adventurous spirit impelled him to 
see the end of the matter, so he took a stone and tied 
it round his neck for a charm, and sought the lake 
once again. Carefully observing the direction from 
which (he voice proceeded, he saw in the middle of the 
lake a huge head with a face on every side of it. 

“ Alia 1 unde," he exclaimed, M I see you l How 
would you like it if the lake dried up ? ” 

‘'Nonsense!*’ said the voice angrily, “that will 
never happen.** 

" Go home and see,” shouted the youth, mimicking 
the mocking tone the other had adopted on the pre¬ 
vious occasions. At he spoke he swung his charmed 
stone round his head and threw it into the air. As it 
descended it gTCW larger and larger, and the moment 
it entered the lake the water began to boil. 

* 4 * 
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The lad returned home and told his grandmother 
what he had done. 

“ It is of no use,'* said she. u Many have tried to 
slay him, but all have perished in the attempt." 

Next morning our hero went westward again, and 
found the lake quite dry, and the animals in it dead, 
with the exception of a large green frog, who was in 
reality the malicious being who had tormented the 
Indian and his grandmother. A quick blow with a 
stielc put an end to the creature, and the triumphant 
youth bore the good news to his old grandmother, who 
from that time was left in peace and quietness. 


The Friendly Skeleton 

A little boy living in the woods with his old unde was 
warned by him not to go eastward, but to pLy dose to 
the lodge or walk toward the west The child felt a 
natural curiosity to know what lay in the forbidden 
direction, and one day took advantage of his unde's 
absence on a hunting expedition to wander away to the 
cast. At length he came to a large lake, on the shores of 
which he stopped to rest. Here he was accosted by a 
man, who asked hint his name and where he lived. 

M Come, said the stranger, when he had finished 
questioning the boy, " let us tec who ca:i shoot an 
arrow the highest." 

This they did, and the hoy's arrow went much higher 
than that of his companion. 

1 he stringer then suggested a swimming match, 

“ Let us see," he said , u who can swim farthest under 
water without taking a breath." 

Again the boy beat his rival, who neat proposed 
that they should sail out to an island in the middle of 
the lake, to see the beautiful birds that were to be 
found there. The child consented readily, and they 
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embarked in a curious canoe, which was propelled by 
three swans harnessed to either side of it. Directly they 
had taken their seats the man began to sing, and the 
canoe moved off. In a very short time they had reached 
the island. Here the little Indian realised that his 
confidence in his new-found friend was mi splaced. The 
stranger took ail his clothes from him, put them in the 
canoe, and jumped in himself, saying: 

“ Come, swans, let us go home." 

The obedient swans set off at a good pace, and 
soon left the island tar behind. The boy was very 
angry at having been so badly used, but when it 
grew dark his resentment changed to fear, and he sat 
down and cried with cold and misery. Suddenly he 
heard a husky voice close at hand, and, looking round, 
he saw a skeleton on the ground, 

“I am very sorry for you," said the skeleton in 
hoarse tones. “1 will do what I can to help you. 
But first you must do something for me. Go and 
dig by that tree, and you shall nnd a tobacco-pouch 
with some tobacco in it, a pipe, and a flint." 

The boy did as he was asked, and when he had 
filled the pipe he lit it and placed it in the mouth of 
the skeleton. He saw that the latter's body was full 
of mice, and that the smoke frightened them away. 

“There is a man coming to-night with three dogs,” 
said the skeleton. “ He w coming to look for you. 
You must make tracks ail over the island, so that they 
may not find you, and then hide in a hollow tree.” 

Again the boy obeyed his gaunt instructor, and when 
he was safely hidden he saw a man come ashore with 
three dogs. All night they hunted him, but he had made 
so many tracks that the dogs were confused, and at last 
the man departed in anger. Next day the trembling 
boy emerged and went to the skeleton. 
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u To-night/' said the latter, “the man who brought 
you here is coming to drink your blood* You must 
dig a hole i n the sand and hide. When he comes out of 
the canoe you must enter it. Say, 4 Come, swans, let u» 
go home/ and if the man calls you do not look bark.* 1 

The Lost Sister 

Everything fell put as the skeleton had foretold. 
The U>y hid in the sand, andl directly he '-aw his 
tormentor step ashore he jumped into the canoe, 
saying hastily, “ Come, swans, let us go home.'* Then 
he began to sing as he had heard the man do when 
they first em[larked. In vain the man called him hack j 
he ret used to look round. The swans carried the 
canoe to a cave in a high rock, where the boy found 
his clothes, as well as a fire and food. When he 
hid donned his garments and satisfied his hunger 
he lay down and slept. In the morning he returned 
to the island, where he found the tyrant quite dead. 
The skeleton now commanded him to sail eastward to 
seek for hii sister, whom a fierce man had carried 
away. He set out eagerly on his new quest, and a 
three days journey brought him to the place where his 
sister was. He lost no time in finding her, 

“Come, my sister/' said he, “let us flee away 
together." 

/'Alas [ I cannot/'answered the young woman. “A 
wicked man keeps me here. It is time for him to 
return home, ana he would be sure to catch us. But 
let me hide you now, and in the morning we shall go 
away/' 

So she dug a pit and hid her brother, though not a 
moment too soon, for the footsteps of her husband 
were heard approaching the hut. The woman had 
coked a child, and this she placed before the man. 






























THE LOST SISTER 

“ You hive had visitors,” he said, seeing his dogs 
snuffing around uneasily. 

M No,” was the reply, *‘1 have seen no one but 
you.” 

“ I shall wait till to-morrow,” said the man to himself. 
“Then I shall kill and cat him.” He had already 
guessed th.it his wife had not spoken the truth. How¬ 
ever, he said nothing more, but waited till morning, 
when, instead of going to a distant swamp to seek for 
food, as he pretended to do, he concealed himself 
at a short distance from the hut, and it length saw 
the brother and sister making for i canoe. They were 
hardly seated when they saw him running toward them. 
In his hand he bore a large hook, with which he 
caught the frail vessel ; but the tad broke the hook 
with a stone, and the canoe darted out on to the lake. 
The man was at a loss for a moment, and could only 
shout incoherent threats after the pair. Then an idea 
occurred to him, and, lying down on the shore, he 
began to drink the water. This caused the canoe to 
rush back again, but ouee more the boy was e<{ual to 
the occasion. Seizing the large stone with which he 
had broken the hook, he threw it at the man and slew 
him, the water at the same time rushing back into the 
lake. Thus the brother and sister escaped, and in 
three days they had arrived at the island, where they 
heartily thanked their benefactor, the skeleton. He, 
however, had still another task tor the young Indian 
to perform. 

“Take your sister home to your unde's lodge,”said 
he; “then return here yourself, and say to the many 
bones which you will find on the island, ‘ Arise,' and 
they shall come to life again." 

When the brother and sister reached their home 
they found that thrir old unde had beer, grievously 
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lamenting the loss of his nephew, and he was quite 
overjoyed at seeing them. On his recommendation 
they built a large lodge to accommodate the people ihcv 
were to bring bock with them. When it was completed, 
the youth revisited the island, bade the bones arise, 
and was delighted to see them obey his bidding and 
become men and women. He Jed them eq the lodge 
he had built, where they all dwelt happily for a long 
time. 

The Pigmies 

When the Chcrokecs were dwelling in the swamps 
of Florida the Iroquois made a practice of swooping 
down on them and raiding their camps. On one 
occasion the raiding party was absent from home for 
dose on two years. On the eve of their return one 
of their number, a chieftain, fell ill, and The rest of 
the party were at a loss to know what to do with him. 
Obviously, if they carried him home with them he 
would considerably impede their progress. Besides, 
there was the possibility that he might not recover, 
and all their labour would be to no purpose. Thus 
they debated far into the night, and finally decided to 
abandon him to hts fate and return by themselves. 
The sick man, unable to stir hand or foot, overheard 
their decision, but he bore it stoically, like an Indian 
warrior. Nevertheless, when he heard the last swish 
of thetr paddles as they crossed the river he could not 
help thinking of the friends and kindred he would 
probably never sec again. 

When the raiders reached home they were closely 
questioned as to the whereabouts of the' missing chief, 
and the inquiries were all the more anxious because 
the sick man had been a great favourite among hts 
people. The guilty warriors answered evasively. They 


THE SALT-LICK 

did not know what had become of thdr comrade, 
they said Possibly he had been lost or killed in 
Florida, 

Meanwhile the sick man lay dying on the banks of 
the river. Suddenly he heard* quite close at hand, the 
gentle sound of a canoe. The vessel drew in close to 
the bank, and, full in view of the warrior, three pigmy 
men disembarked. They regarded the stranger with 
some surprise. At length one who seemed to be 
the leader advanced and spoke to him, bidding him 
await their return, and promising to look after him. 
They were going, he said, to a certain ‘salt-lick, 1 where 
many curious animals watered, in order to kill some 
for food. 


The Salt'Lick 

When the pigmies arrived ai the place they found 
that no animals were is yet to be seen, but very soon 
a large buffalo hull came to drink. Immediately a 
buffalo cow arose from the lick, and when they hud 
satisfied their thirst the two animals lay down on the 
bank.^ The pigmies concluded that the time was ripe 
for killing them, and, drawing their bows, they suc¬ 
ceeded in dispatching the buffaloes. Returning to 
the sick man, they amply fulfilled their promise to cake 
care of him, skilfully tending him until he had made a 
complete recovery. They then conveyed him to his 
friends, who now learnt that the -tory told them by 
the raiders was false. Bitterly indignant at the decep¬ 
tion and heartless crudty of these men, they fell upon 
them and punished them according to their deserts 

Later the chief headed a band of people who were 
curious to sec the lick, which they found surrounded 
by the bones of numberless large mimaf * which had 
been killed by the pigmies. 

H7 
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This story » interesting as a record of what were 
perhaps the* last vestiges of a pigmy folk who at one 
time inhabited the eastern portion of North America* 
before the coming of the Red Man, We have already 
alluded to this people, in the pages dealing with the 
discoveries of the Norsemen in the continent. 

The Magical Serpent 

In the seventeenth century a strange legend con¬ 
cerning a huge serpent was found among the Huron*, 
who probably got it from the neighbouring Algonquin*. 
This monster had on its head a horn which would 
pierce anything, even the hardest rock. Any one 
possessing a piece of it was supposed to have very 
good fortune. The Huron* did not know where the 
creature was to be found, hut said that the Algonquin* 
were in the habit of selling them small pieces ul the 
magic horn, 

ft is possible that the mercenary Shawnees had 
borrowed this myth from the Chcrokces for their own 
purposes. At all events a similar legend existed among 
both tribes which told of a monster snake* the King 
of Rattlesnakes, who dwell up among the mountain- 
passes, attended by a retinue of hi* kind, Instead ot 
a crown, he wore on his head a beautiful jewel which 
possessed magic properties. Many a brave tried to 
obtain possession ot this desirable gem, but all tell 
victims to the venomous reptiles. At length a more 
ingenious warrior clothed himself entirely in leather* 
and so rendered himself impervious to their stuck* 
Malting his way to the haunt of the serpents, he slew 
their monster chief. Then, triumphantly taking pos¬ 
session of the wonderful jewel, he bore it to hi* tribe, 
by whom it was regarded with profound veneration and 
jealously preserved. 



THE ORIGIN OF MEDICINE 


The Oris in ol Medicine 

Aji interesting Cherokee myth is that which recounts 
the origin of disease, and the consequent institution of 
curative medicine* In the old days, we arc told, the 
members of the brute creation were gifted with speech 
and dwelt in amity with the human race* but mankind 
multiplied so quickly that the animals were crowded 
into the forests and desert places of the earth, so that 
the old friendship between them was soon forgotten. 
The breach was farther widened by the invention of 
lethal weapons, by the aid of which man commenced 
the wholesale slaughter of the beasts for the sake of 
their flesh and skins* The animals, at first surprised, 
soon grew angry, and resolved upon measures of re¬ 
taliation. The bear tribe met in council, presided 
Over by the Old White Bear, their chief. After several 
speakers had denounced mankind for their bloodthirsty 
tendencies, war was unanimously decided upon, but 
the lack of weapons was regarded as a serious drawback. 
However, it was suggested that man's instruments 
should be turned against himself, and as the bow and 
arrow were considered to be the principal human agency 
of destruction, it was resolved to fashion a specimen, 
A suitable piece of wood was procured, and one of the 
bears sacrificed himself to provide gut for a bowstring. 
When the weapon was completed it was discovered 
that the daws of the bears spoiled their shooting. One 
of the bears, however, cut his claws, and succeeded in 
hitting the mark, but the Old White Bear very wisely 
remarked that without daws they could not dimb trees 
or bring down game, and that were they to cut them 
off 1 they must all starve. 

The deer also met in council, under their chief, the 
Little Deer, when it was decided that those hunters who 
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slew one of Their number without asking pardon in 
a suitable manner should he afflicted with rheuma¬ 
tism, They gave notice of this decision to the nearest 
settlement of Indians, and instructed them how to 
make propitiation when forced by necessity to kill one 
of the deer-folk. So when a deer i* slain by the 
hunter the Little Deer runs to the spot, and, bending 
over the blood-stains, asks the spirit of the deer if it 
has heard the prayer of the hunter for pardon. If the 
reply be * ^ es, all is well, and the Little Deer departs \ 
but if the answer be in the negative^ he tracks the 
hunter to hi* cabin, and strikes him with rheumatism, 
so that he becomes a helpless cripple. Sometimes 
hunters who have not learned the proper formula for 
pardon attempt to turn aside the Little Deer from faa 
pursuit by building a fire behind them in the trail. 

The Council of the Fishes 

The lishes and reptiles then held a joust council, and 
arranged to haunt those human bcitiga who tormented 
them with hideous dreams of serpents twining round 
them and of eating fish which had become decayed. 
These snake and fish dreams seem to be of common 
occurrence among the Cherokees, and the services of 
the thaxtatu to banish them are in constant demand. 

Lastly, the birds and the insects, with the smaller 
animals, gathered together for a similar purpose, the 
grub-worm presiding over the meeting, K*eh in turn 
expressed an opinion, and the consensus was against 
mankind. They devised and named various diseases. 

When the plants, which were friendly to man, heard 
what had been arranged by the animals, they determined 
to frustrate their evil designs. Each tree, shrub, and 
herb, down even to (he grasses and mouses, agreed to 
furnish a remedy (or some one of the diseases named. 



THE WONDERFUL KETTLE 

Thus did medicine come into being. When the ifaman 
is in doubt is to what treatment to apply for the relief 
of & patient the spirit of the plant suggests a fitting 
remedy. 


Thr Wonderful Keltic 

A story is told among the Iroquois of two brothers 
who lived in the wilderness far from all human habi¬ 
tation. The elder brother went into the forest to hunt 
game, while the younger stayed at home and tended 
the hut, cooked the food, and gathered firewood. 

One evening the tired hunter returned from the 
chase, and the younger brother rook the game from 
him as usual and dressed it for supper, “ I will *mnke 
awhile before I eat," said the hunter, and he smoked 
in silence for ft time. When he was tired of smoking 
he lay down and went to sleep. 

4< Strange," said the boy; “ I should have thought 
he would want to eat first." 

When the hunter awoke he found that his brother 
had prepared the supper and was waiting for him, 

" Go to bed," saii he ; “ I wish to be alone." 

Wondering much, the boy did as he was bidden, 
but he could not help asking himself how his brother 
could possibly live if he did not eat. In the morn¬ 
ing he observed that the hunter went away without 
tasting any food, and on many succeeding mornings 
and evenings the same thing happened. 

" I must watch him at night, said the boy to him¬ 
self, 4 * for he must eat at night, since he eats at no other 
time." 

That same evening, when the lad was told as usual 
to go to bed, he lay down and pretended to be sound 
asleep, but all the time one of his eyes was open. In 
this cautiou* fashion he watched his brother, and saw 
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him rile from his couch and pass through a trap-door 
in the floor, from which he shortly emerged bearing 
a rusty kettle, the bottom of which he soaped in¬ 
dustriously. Filling it with water, he set it on the 
biasing fire. As he did so he struck it with a whip, 
saying at every blow : “Grow larger, my kettle 1 ” 

The obedient kettle became of"gigantic proportions, 
and after setting it aside to cool the man ate its contents 
with evident relish. 


His watchful younger brother, well content with 
the result of his observation, turned over and went to 
sleep. 

When the elder had set off next morning, the boy, 
filled with curiosity, opened the trap-door and dis¬ 
covered the kettle. «I wonder what he eats," he said, 
and there within the vessel was half a chestnut J He 
w»* rather surprised at this discovery, but he thought 
to himself how pleased his brother would be if on "his 
return he found a meal to his taste awaiting him. 
When evening drew near he put the kettle on the 
fire, took a whip, and, hitting it repeatedly, exclaimed ; 
u Grow larger, my kettle 1" 

The kettle grew larger, hut to the boy's alarm it 
kept on growing until it filled the room, and he was 
obliged to get on the roof and stir it through the 
chimney, 

" What arc you doing up there ?” shouted the hunter, 
when he came within hail, 

I took your kettle to get your supper ready," 
answered the boy. 

“Alas l" erica the other, ** now I must die J ” 

He quickly reduced the kettle to its original pro¬ 
portions and put it In its place. But he stili wore <uch 
a sad and senous air that his brother was tilled with 
dismay, and prayed that he might be permitted to 



"* Grow l.irgtr, my kcule ! ’ *' 




































THE WHITE HERON 

ando the mischief he had brought. When the days 
went past and he found that his brother no longer 
went out to hunt or displayed any interest in life, but 
grew gradually thinner and more melancholy, his distress 
knew no bounds. 

"Let me fetch you some chestnuts," he begged 
earnestly. “ Tdi me where they may be found." 

Tliff Whtte H^roa 

. <<Vou must *™*'• ful1 day f sjourney," said the hunter 
tn response to his entraeies. «You will then reach 
a nver wh,ch » most difficult to ford. On the opposite 

tree Even T a ^ S - nMr b ? ■ ^Snut- 
?t . ■ hcn 3;* 011 r difficulties will only be be^im, 

loses siwhtof* whitc heroa . which never 
W u [ f< ? r 4 rT,orncnt - He is employed for 

foat purpose by the six women who live in the lodge 
an wit their war-clubs they slay any one who has the 
temerity to approach, 1 beg of you, do not think of 
going on such a hopeless errand," 

But the boy felt that were the chance of success even 
more slender he must make the attempt for the sake of 
Ins brother, whom his thoughtlessness had brought low 
He madea httle canoe about three inches long, and 
set off on hts journey m the direction indicated by his 
brother. At the end o i a day he came to the river, 
whose sire had not been underestimated. Taking his 
little canoe from his pocket, he drew It out till ,t tv,, Q f 
a suitable length, and launched it in the great stream. 

A few minutes sufficed to carry him to the opposite 
bank, and there he beheld the lodge and the chLtnut- 
tree. On his way he had managed to procure some 
seeds of a sort greatly liked by herons, and these he 
scattered before the beautiful white bird strutting round 
the tree. While the heron was busily engaged in 
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picking them up the young man seiwd his opportunity 
and gathered quantities of the chestnuts, which were 
lying thickly on the ground. Ere his task was finished, 
however, the heron perceived the intruder, and called a 
bud wanting to the women in the lodges who were not 
slow to respond, They rushed out with their fishing- 
lines in their hands, and gave chase to the thief. But 
fear, for his brother as well as for himself, lent the 
youth wings, anti he was well out on the river in his 
canoe when the shrieking women reached the bank. 
The eldest threw her line and caught him, but with i 
sharp pull he broke it* Another line met with the 
same fate, and so on, until all the women hod thrown 
their lines. They could do nothing further, anti were 
obliged to watch the retreating canoe in impotent 
rage. 

At length the youth, having come safely through 
the perils of the journey, arrived home with his 
precious burden of chestnuts. He found his brother 
still alive, but so weak that he could hardly speak. A 
meal of the chestnuts, however, helped to’revive him, 
and he quickly recovered. 

The Stone Giantess 

In bygone times it was customary for a hunter’s wife 
to accompany her husband when he sought the chase. 
A dutiful wife on these occasions would carry home 
the game killed by the hunter and dress and cook it 
for him. 

f here was once a chief among the Iroquois who was 
a very skilful hunter. In all his expeditions his wife 
was his companion and helper. On one excursion he 
found such Urge quantities of game that he built a 
wigwam at the pi see, and settled there for a time with 
his wife anc. child. One day he struck out on a new 
»S+ 


THE STONE GIANTESS 
track, while his w :r e fallowed the path they had taken 
ori the previous day, in order to gather the game 
killed then. As the woman turned her steps home’' 
ward after a hard day’s work she heard the sound of 
another woman's voice inside the hut. Filled with 
surprise, she entered, but found to her consternation 
that her visitor was no other than a Stone Giantess. To 
add to her darm, she saw that the creature had in her 
arms the chiefs baby. While the mother stood in the 
doorway, wondering how she could rescue her child 
from the clutches of the giantess, the latter said in a 
gentle and soothing voice: "Do not be afraid: come 
inside/ 1 

The hunter’s wife hesitated no longer, but boldly 
entered the wigwam. Once inside, her fear changed 
to pi tv, for the giantess was evidently much worn with 
trouble and fatigue. She told the hunter’s wife, who 
was kindly and sympathetic, how she had travelled from 
the land of the Stone Giants, fleeing from her cruel 
husband, who had sought to kill her, and how she had 
finally taken shelter in the solitary wigwam. She he. 
sought the young woman to let her remain fbr a while, 
prorating to assist her in her daily tasks. She also 
said she was very hungry, but warned her hostess that 
ahe must be exceedingly careful about the food she 
gave her. It must not be raw or at aU underdone, for 
if once she mted blood she might wish to kill the 
hunter and his wife and child. 

So the wife prepared some food for her, taking care 
that it was thoroughly cooked, and the two sat down 
to dine together. The Stone Giantess knew that the 
woman was in the habit of carrying home the game, and 
she now declared that she would do it in her stead. 
Moreover, she said she already knew where it was to be 
found, and insisted on setting out for it at once. She 
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very shortly returned, bearing in one hand a load of 
game which four men could scarcely have carried, and 
the woman recognized in her a very valuable assistant. 

The time of the hunter's return drew near, and the 
Stone Giantess bade the wife go out and meet her 
husband and tell him of her visitor. The man was 
very well pleased to learn how the new-comrr had 
helped his wife, and he gave her a hearty welcome. In 
the morning he went out hunting as usual. When he 
had disappeared from sight in the forest the giantess 
turned quickly to the woman and said : 

“ I have a secret to tel] you. Mv mid husband is 
after me, and irt three days he will arrive here. On 
the third day your husband must remain at home and 
help me to stay Mas," 

V* hen the third day came round the hunter remained 
at home, obedient to the instructions of his guest. 

“Now," said the giantess at last, " 1 ‘hear him 
coming, 1 ou must both help me to hold him. Strike 
him where 1 bid you, and we shall certainly kill him/' 
The hunter 2 nd his wife were seized with terror 
when a great commotion outside announced the arrival 
0 the Stone Giant, but the firmness and courage of 
the giantess reassured them, and with somerhin| like 
calmness they awaited the monster's approach. Directly 
he came in sight the giantess rushed forward, grappled 
With hi m and threw him to the ground. 

" btrike him on the arms ! ” she cried to the others. 

Now on the nape of the neck 1 " 

The trembling couple obeyed, and very shortly they 
had succeeded in killing the huge creature. 

tt 1 lv]l S° and bury him," said the giantess. And 
that was the end of the Stone Giant. 

The strange guest stayed on in the wigwam till the 
* |I J* c * nie * or the Hunter and his family to go back to 


THE HEALING WATERS 

the settlement, when she announced her intention of 

” « r S; B h"’" n!" .aid ahe; «I ta. .. 
longer anything to fear.” Thus, having hade them 
farewell, *;he departed. 

The Hsaling Waters 

The Iroquois have a touching story of how a brave 
of their nee once saved his wife and his people from 

It was winter, the snow lay thickly on the ground, 
and there was sorrow m the encampment, for with the 
cold weather a dreadful plague had visited the people. 
There was not one but had lost some relative, and 
in some cases whole families had been swept away. 
Among those who had been most sorely bereaved was 
Nekumonta, a handsome young brave, whose parents, 
brothers, sisters, and children had died one by one 
before his eyes, the while he was powerless to help 
them. And now his wife, the beautiful Shane w is, was 
weak and ill. The dreaded disease had bud its awiul 
finger on her brow, and she knew that she must shortly 
bid her husband farewell and take her departure far the 
place of the dead. Already she saw her dead friends 
beckoning to her and inviting her to join them, but it 
grieved her terribly to think that she must leave her 
young husband in sorrow and loneliness. His despair 
was piteous to behold when she broke the sad news 
to him, but after the first outburst of grief he bore u P 
bravely, and determined to fight the plague with all 

his strength. ■ 

“ l must find the healing herb# which the Great 

Manitou has planted," said he. “ Wherever they may 

be, I must find them.” ., 

So he made his wife comrortablc on her couch, 
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covering her with warm furs, and then, embracing her 
gefitiy, he set out on his difficult mission. 

All day he sought eagerly in the forest for the 
healing herbs, but everywhere the snow by deer 
and not so much as a blade of grass was visible. 
When night came he crept along the frozen ground! 
thinking thar his sense ot smell might aid him in hi* 
search. Thus for three days and nights he wandered 
through the forest, over hills and across rivers, in a 
vam^empttodiscover the means of curing the malady 

When he met a little scurrying rabbit in the path he 
cned eagerly ; « Tell me, where shall 1 find the herbs 
which Mamtou has planted ? ” 

But the rabbit hurried away without reply, for he 
knew that the herbs had not yet risen above the ground, 
and he was very sorry for the brave. 

Nekumonra came by and by to the den of a big 
bear, and of this animal also he asked the same Ques¬ 
tion. But the bear could give him no reply, and he 
was obliged to resume his weary journey. He con¬ 
sulted all the beasts of the forest in turn, but from 
nonecQU^ he get any help. How could they tell him, 
indeed, that ms search was hopeless I 

The Pity of the Tnaa 

ni $ h ! he was vcr >’ weak and ill, for he 
■"? *?? Sm f e ( hp had fir5t out, and he was 
JJffiS 7 th *** «■<* Jcspair, He stumbled over a 
withered, branch hidden under the snow, and so tired 

*« u r t Wh > TC hc felI » and i«m«dtodT went 
S *3' A ' thc l> ' rds and thc bcas ^ multitude 

W tic fo ™^ to watch over 

**• kindn ”* to them 
■" « h ° W hc had ncv< * 3fl animal unless 


















THE FINDING OF THE WATERS 
he really needed it for food or clothing, how he had 
loved and protected the trees and the flowers. Their 
hearts were touched by his courageous fight for Shanewis, 
and they pitied his misfortunes. All that they could do 
to aid him they did. They cried to the Great Manitou 
to save his wife from the plague which held her, and 
the Great Spirit heard the manifold whispering and 
responded to their prayers. 

While Nekumonta lay asleep there came to him the 
messenger of Manitou, and he dreamed. In his dream 
he saw his beautiful Shanewis, pale and thin, but as 
lovely as ever, and as he lookrd she smiled at him, 
and sang a strange, sweet song, like the murmuring of 
a distant waterfall. Then the scene changed, and it 
really was a waterfall he heard. In musical language 
it called him by name, saying: “Seek us, O Neku* 
monia, and when you find us Shanewis shall live. We 
are the Healing Waters of the Great Manitou." 

Nekumonta awoke with the words of the song still 
ringing in his cars. Starting to his feet, he looked in 
every direction ; but there was no water to be seen, 
though the murmuring sound of a waterfall was dis¬ 
tinctly audible. He fancied he could even distinguish 
words in it. 


The Finding of the Water* 

“ Release us I” it seemed to say. “ Set us free, and 
Shanewis shall be saved 1 H 

Nekumonta searched in vain for the waters. Then 
it suddenly occurred to him that they must be under¬ 
ground, directly under his feet Seizing branches, 
stones, flints, he dug feverishly into the earth. So 
arduous was the task that before it was finished he was 
completely exhausted. But at last the hidden spring 
was disclosed, and the waters were rippling merrily 
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down the vile, carrying life and happiness wherever 
they went. The young man bathed his aching limbs 
in the healing stream, and in a moment he was well 
and strong. 

Raising his hands, he gave thanks to Matiirou. With 
eager fingers he made a jar of day, and baked it in the 
fire, so that he might carry life to Shancwis. As he 
pursued his way homeward with his treasure his despair 
was changed to rejoicing and he sped like the wind. 

When he reached his village his companions ran to 
greet him. Their faces were sad and hopeless, for the 
plague still raged. However, Nekumonta directed 
them to the Healing Waters and inspired them wirh 
new hope. Shane Wis he found on the verge of the 
Shadow-land, and scarcely able to murmur a farewell 
to her husband. But Nekumonta did not listen to her 
broken adieux. He forced some of the Healing Water 
between her parched lips, and bathed her hands and 
her brow till she fell into a gentle slumber. When 
she awoke the fever had left her, she was serene and 
smiling, and Nckumonu's heart was fdlcd with a great 
happiness. 

The tribe was for ever rid of the dreaded plague, 
and the people gave to Nekumonta the title of • Cruet 
of the Healing Waters/ so that all might know that it 
was he who had brought them the gift of Manitou. 

Sayidio in SpiriMind 

A legend ot the Wyandot tribe of the Irotjuois 
relates how Say ad io, a young Indian, mourned greatly 
for a beautiful sister who had died young. So deeply 
did he grieve lor her that at length he resolved to seek 
her in the Land of Spirits. Long he sought the maiden, 
and many adventures did he meet with. Years passed 
in the search, which he was about to abandon as wholly 
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SAVAD10 IN SPIRIT-LAND 
in vain, when he encountered an old man, who gave 
him some good advice. This venerable person alio 
bestowed upon him a magic calabash in which he 
might catch and retain the spirit of his sister should 
he succeed in finding her. He afterward discovered 
that this old man was the keeper of that part of the 
Spirit-land which he sought. 

Delighted to have achieved so much, Sayadio pur¬ 
sued his wap, and in due time reached the Land of 
Souls. But to his dismay he perceived that the spirits, 
instead of advancing to meet him as he had expected, 
fled from him in terror. Greatly dejected, he ap¬ 
proached Tarenyawago, the spirit master of ceremonies, 
who took compassion upon him and informed him that 
the dead had gathered together for a great dance fes¬ 
tival, just such as the Indians themselves celebrate at 
certain seasons of the year. Soon the dancing com¬ 
menced, and Sayadio saw the spirits floating round in 
a maiy measure like wreaths of mist. Among them 
he perceived his sister, and sprang forward to embrace 
her, but the eluded his grasp and dissolved into air. 

Much cast down, the youth once more appealed to 
the sympathetic master of ceremonies, who cave him a 
magic rattle of great power, by the sound of which he 
might bring her back. Again the spirit-music sounded 
tor the dance, and the dead folk thronged into the cirdc. 
Once more Sayadio saw his sister, and observed that she 
was so wholly entranced with the music that she took 
no heed of his presence. Quick as thought the young 
Indian dipped up the ghost with his calabash as one 
nets a fish, and secured the cover, in spite of all the 
efforts of the captured soul to regain its liberty. 

Retracing his steps earthward, he had no difficulty 
in making his way back to his native village, where he 
summoned his friends to come and behold his sister’s 
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cesusciration. The girl's corpse was brought from its 
resting" pi see to be reanimated with irs spirit, and ill 
was prepared for tin: ceremony, when a witless Indian 
maiden must needs peep into the calabash in her 
curiosity 1 to see how a disembodied spirit looked. 
Instantly, as a bird rises when its cage bars are opened 
and flies forth to freedom, the spirit of Sayadio’s sister 
Hew from the calabash before the startled youth could 
dash forward and shut down the cover. For a while 
Sayadio could not realiie his loss, but at length his 
straining eyes revealed to him that the spirit of his 
sister was not within sight. In a flash he saw the ruin 
of his hopes, and with a broken heart he sank senseless 
to the earth. 

The Prare Queen 

A brave of the Oneida tribe of the Iroquois hunted 
in the forest. The red buck flashed past him, but not 
swifter than his arrow, for as the deer leaped he loosed 
his shaft and it pierced the dappled hide. 

The young man strode toward the carcas\ knife in 
band, hut as he seiaed the horns the branches parted, 
and the angry face of an Onondaga warrior lowered 
between them. 

“ f- eavc the buck, Oneida,'* he commanded fiercely. 
“ It is the spoil of my bow. I wounded the beast ere 
you saw it," 

The Oneida laughed. ** My brother may have shot 
at the buck,'* he said, «but what avails that if he did 
not slay it ? ” 

" The carcass is mine by right of forest law." cried 

fhtir m * rig4, “ Wiy you *i uit k OT wil1 F oU 

v? 

The Oneida drew himself up am! regarded the 
Onondaga scornfully. 


THE QUARREL 

“ As my brother pleases," he replied. Next moment 
the two were locked in a life-and-dcath struggle. 

Tall was the Onondaga and strong as a great tree 
of the forest. The Oneida, lithe as a panther, fought 
with all the courage of youth. To and fro they swayed, 
till their breathing came thick and fast and the falling 
sweat blinded thetreyes. At length they could strucgle 
no longer, and by a mutual impulse they sprang ajwt. 

The Quarrel 

« Ho I Onondaga," cried the younger man, " what 
profits it thus to strive for a buck ? b there no meat 
m the lodges of your people that they must light for 
it like the mountain lion ? " 

“ Peace, young man J " retorted the grave Onondaga, 
** i had not fought for the buck had not your evil 
tongue roused me. But 1 am older than you, and, l 
trust, wiser. Let us seek the lodge of the Peace 
Queen hard by, and she will award the buck to him 
who has the best right to it.” 

“ “ s w cll,** said the Oneida, and side by side they 
sought the lodge of the Peace Queen. 

Now the Five Nation* in their wisdom had set apart 
a Seneca maiden dwelling alone in the forest as arbiter 
of quarrels between braves. "I his maiden the men of 
all tribes regarded as sacred and as apart from other 
women. Like the ancient Vestals, she could not become 
the bride of any man. 

As the Peace Queen heard the wrathful clamour of 
the braves outside her lodge she stepped forth, little 
pleased that they should tints profane the vicinity of 
her dwelling. 

<r Peace 1 she cried. 11 It you have a grievance 
cuter and state it. It is not fitting that braves should 
quarrel where the Peace Queen dwells. 1 ' 
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At her words the men stood abashed. They entered 
.he Wee *nd <„W the «0T7 of thtir -.MtU* md the 
circumstances of them quarrel. 

When they had finished the Peace Queen smiled 
scornfully. “ So two such braves u you can quarrel 
about a buck ? " she said. H Go, Onondaga, as the 
elder, and take one half of the spoil, and bear it back 
to your wife and children." 

But the Onondaga stood his ground. 

The Offers 

“O Queen,** he said, •'my wife is in the Land of 
Spirits, snatched from me by the Plague Demon. But 
my lodge docs not lack food. I would wive again, 
and thine eyes have looked into my heart as the sun 
pierces the darkness of the forest. Will you come to 
my lodge and cook my venison ? " 

But the Peace Queen shook her head. 

“ You know that the Five Nations have placed 
Genetaska apart to be Peace Queen," she replied 
firmly, “and that her vows may not be broken. Go 
in peace.'* 

The Onondaga was silent. 

Then spoke the Oneida, “ O Peace Queen,*' he 
said, gazing steadfastly at Genecaska, whose eyes 
dropped before his glance, ** 1 know that you are set 
apart by the Five Nations. But it is in my mind to 
i^k you to uo with me to mv lodge, for I love you. 
What says Genetaska ?" 

The Peace Queen blushed and answered : C( To you 
abo 1 say, go in peace/ 1 but her voice was a whisper 
which ended in a stifled sob. 

The two warriors departed, good friends now that 
they possessed a common sorrow. But the Peace 

Maiden bad for ever lost her peace* For she could 
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THE OFFERS 

not forget the young Oneida brave, so tall, so strong, 
and so gentle. 

Summer darkened into autumn, and autumn whi tened 
into winter. Warriors innumerable came to the Peace 
Lodge for the settlement of disputes. Outwardly Gene- 
taska was calm and untroubled, but though she gave 
solace to others her own breast could find none. 

One day she sat by the lodge fire, which had burned 
down to a heap of cinders. She was thinking, dreaming 
of the young Oneida, Her thoughts went out to him 
as birds fly southward to seek the sun. Suddenly a 
crackling of twigs under a firm step roused her from 
her reverie. Quickly she glanced upward. Before 
her stood the youth of her dreams, pale and worn, 

M Peace Queen," he said sadly, u you have brought 
darkness to the soul of the Oneida. No longer may 
he follow t he hunt. The deer may sport in quiet for 
him. No longer may he bend the bow or throw the 
tomahawk in contest, or listen to the tale during the 
long nights round the camp-fire. You have his heart 
in your keeping. Say, will you not give him yours f " 
Softly the Peace Queen murmured: “ 1 will," 

Hand in hand like two joyous children they sought 
his canoe, which bore them swiftly westward. No 
longer was Genetaska Peace Queen, for her vows were 
broken by the power of love. 

The two were happy. But not so the men of the 
Five Nations. They were wroth because the Peace 
Queen had broken her vows, and knew how foolish 
they had been to trust to the word of a young and 
beautiful woman. So with one voice they abolished 
the office of Peace Queen, and war and tumult returned 
once more to their own. 


CHAPTER V ; SIOUX MYTHS 
AND LEGENDS 


The Siam or Dakota ladiins 

T HK Sioux or Dakota Indians dwell north of 
the Arkansas River on the right bank of the 
Mississippi, stretching over to Lake Michigan 
and up the valley of the Missouri. One of their prin¬ 
cipal tribes is the Iowa, 

The Adventures of Ic tin ike 

Many tales are told by the Tom Indiana regarding 
lctiiiikc, the son of the sun-god, who had offended 
his father, and was consequently expelled from the 
celestial regions. He possesses a very bad reputation 
among the"Indians for deceit and trick07. They say 
that he taught them all the evil things they know, and 
they seem to regard him as a Father of Lies. The 
Omahas state that he gave them their war-customs, and 
for one reason or another they appear to look upon 
him as a species of war-god, A aeries of myths recount 
his adventures with several inhabitants of the wild. The 
first of these is as follows. 

One day Ictinike encountered the Rabbit, and hailed 
him in a friendly manner, calling him grandchild,' and 
requesting him to do him a service. The Rabbit ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to assist the god to the best of hi* 
ability, and inquired what he wished him to do. 

H Ob, grandchild," said the crafty one, pointing up¬ 
ward to where a bird circled in the blue vault above 
them, “tike your bow and arrow und brinst down 
yonder bird.'* 

The Rabbit fitted an arrow to his bow, and the shaft 
transfixed the bird, which fell like a stone and lodged 
in the branches of a great tree. 
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f ‘ Now, grandchild," said Ictinike, w go into the tree 
and fetch me the game." 

This, however, the Rabbit at first refused to do, but 
at length he took off his clothes and climbed into the 
tree, where he stuck fast among the tortuous branches. 

let in ike, seeing that he could not make his way down, 
donned the unfortunate Rabbit's garments, and, highly 
m !ScJ at the animal's predicament, betook himself' to 
he nearest village. There he encountered a chief who 
had two beautiful daughters, the elder of whom he 
mamed. The younger daughter, regarding this u an 
affront to her personal attractions, wandered off into 
the forest in a fit of the sulkt, As she paced angrily 
up ani down she heard some one calling to her from 
above, and, looking upward, she beheld the unfortu¬ 
nate Rabbit, whose fiir was adhering to the natural 
gum which exuded from the bark of the tree. The 
girl cut down the tree and lit a fire near it, which 
melted the gum and freed the Rabbit. The Rabbit 
and the chiefs daughter compared notes, and dis¬ 
covered that the being who had tricked the one and 
affronted the other was the same. Together thev pro¬ 
ceeded to the chief's lodge, where the girl was laughed 
at because of the strange companion she had brought 
back with her. Suddenly an eagle appeared in the air 
above them, Ictinike shot at and missed it, but the 
Rabbit loosed an arrow with great force and brouchl 
it to earth. Each morning a feather of the bird be¬ 
came another eagle, and each morning let in ike shot at 
and missed this newly created bird, which the Rabbit 
invariably succeeded in killing. This went on until 
Ictinike had quite worn out the Rabbit's clothing and 
was wearing a very old piece of tent skin $ but the 
Rabbit returned to him the garments he had been 
forced to don when Ictinike had stolen his. Then 
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the Rabbit commanded the Indians to beat the drums, 
and each time they were beaten Ictinikc jumped so hi^h 
that every bone in his body was shaken. At leneth, affer 
a more than usually loud series of beats, he leapt to such 
a height that when he came down it was found that the 
fall had broken his neck. The Rabbit was avenged. 

Ictinike and the Guseard 

One day ictinike, footsore and weary, encountered 
a buzzard, which he asked to oblige htm by carrying 
him on its back part of the way. The crafty bir 3 
immediately consented, and, seating Ictinike between 
its wings, flew off with him. 

Tuey had not gone far when they passed above a 
hollow tree, and Ictinike began to shift uneasily in his 
seat as he observed the buzzard hovering over it, He 
requested the bird to fly onward, but for answer it 
east him headlong into the tree-trunk, where he found 
himself a prisoner. For a long time he Jay there in 
want and wretchedness, until at last a large hunting- 
party struck camp at the spot. Ictinike chanced to be 
wearing some racoon skins, and he thrust the ends of 
these through the cracks in the tree. Three women 
who were standing near imagined that a number of 
racoons had become imprisoned in the hollow trunk, 
and they made a large hole in it for the purpose of 
capturing them* Ictinike at once emerged, where¬ 
upon the women fled. Ictinike lay on the ground 
pretending to be dead, and as he was covered with the 

racoon-skins the birds of prey, the eagle, the rook, 
and the magp!e, came to devour him.' While they 
peeked at him the buzzard made his appearance for the 
purpose of joining in the feast, but Ictinike, rising 
quickly, tore the feathers from its scalp. That is why 
the buzzard has no feathers on its head. 
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ICTINIKE AND THE CREATORS 

Icltaifce and the Creators 

In course of time Ictinike married and dwelt in 
a lodge or his own. One day he intimated to his wife 
that it was his intention to visit her grandfather the 
Beaver, On giving at the Beaver’s fodee he found 
tfiit his grandfathcr-m-Law and his fcmify had been 
without food for a long time, and were slowly dying 
o. starvation. Ashamed at having no food to place 
before their guest, one of the young beavers offered 
himself up to Provide a meal for Ictinike, and was 
duly cooked and served to the visitor. Before Icrinike 
partook of the dish, however, he was earnestly re. 
quested by the Beaver not to break any of the bones 
Of Jus son, but unwittingly he split one of the toc- 

4 g fin »fhed his repast, he Jay down to 

rest, and the Beaver gathered the bones and put them 
in a skin. This he plunged into the river that flowed 
beside hts lodge, and in a moment the young beaver 
emerged from the water alive. 

« l° U ^ P 7 11011 ? " askrJ thc &««■. 

Alas l father, replied the young beaver, «one of 
my toes is broken. 

From that time every beaver has had one toe—that 
next to the little one—which looks as if it had been split 
by biting. r 

Ictinike shortly after took his leave of the Beavers 
and pretended to forget his tobacco-pouch, which he 
ktt behind. The Beaver told one of his young ones 
to run after him with the pouch, but, being'’aware 
of Ictinike's treacherous character, he advised his off. 
spring to throw it to the god when at some distance 
away. The young beaver accordingly took the pouch 
and hurried after Ictinike, and, obeying his father’s 
instruction, was about to throw it to him from a 
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considerable distance when Ictinike called to him: 
“ Come closer, come closer." 

The young heaver obeyed, and as Ictinike took the 
pouch from him he said: "Tell your lather that he 
must visit me.** 

When the young heaver arrived home he acquainted 
his father with what had passed, and the Beaver showed 
signs of great annoyance. 

u I knew he would say that," he growled, "and that 
is why l did not want you to go near him." 

But the Beaver could not refuse the invitation, 
jind in due course returned the visit. Ictinike, wish¬ 
ing to pay him a compliment, was about to kill one of 
his own children wherewith, to regale the Beaver, and 
was slapping it to mike St cry in order that he might 
wQrft himself imo a passion sufficient! v murdcroui to 
enable him to take its lite, when the Beaver spoke to 
him sharply and told him that such a sacrifice was 
unnecessary. Going down to the stream hard by, the 
Beaver found a young beaver by the water, which was 
brought up to the lodge, killed and cooked, and duly 
eaten. 

On another occasion Ictinike announced to his wife 
his intention of calling upon her grandfather the 
Musk* rat. At the Musk-rat’! lodge he met with the 
same tale of starvation as at the home of the Beaver, 
but the Musk-rat told his wife to fetch some water, 
put jt in the kettle, and hang the kettle over the fire. 

A hen the water was boiling the Musk-rat upset the 
kettle, which was found to be full of wild rice, upon 
which Ictinike feasted. As before, he left his tobacco* 
pouch with his host, and the Muskrat scut one of his 
children after him with the article. An invitation for 
the Musk-rat to visit him resulted, and the call was 
duty paid. Ictinike, wishing to display his magical 


THE STORY OF WABASKAHA 
powers, requested his wife to hang a kettle of water 
over the fire, but, to Ids chagrin, when the water 
wai bailed and the kettle upset instead of wild rite 
only water poured out. Thereupon the Musk-rat had 
the kettle refilled, and produced an abundance of rice, 
much to Ictinikc's annoyance. 

Ictinike then called upon his wife’s grandfather the 
Kingfisher, who, to provide him with food, dived into 
the river and brought up fish. Ictinike extended a 
similar invitation to him, and the visit was duly paid. 
Desiring to be even with his late host, the god dived 
into tjhe river in search of fish. He soon found himself 
in difficulties, however, and if it had not been for the 
Kingfisher he would most assuredly have been drowned. 

Lastly, Ictinike went to visit his wife’s grandfather 
Flying Squirrel. Tile Squirrel climbed to the top 
of his lodge and brought down a quantity of excellent 
black walnuts, which fetinike ate. When he departed 
from the Squirrel’s house he purposely left one of h:s 
gloves, which a small squirrel brought after him, and 
he sent an invitation by this messenger for the Squirrel 
to visit him in turn. Wishing to show his cleverness, 
Ictinike scrambled to the top of his lodge, but instead 
of finding any black walnuts there he fell and severely 
injured himself, *1 hus his presumption was punished 
for the fourth time. 

The four beings alluded to in this story as the 
Be,!'. ct, M us k-ralj Kinytishcrj and Flying Squitrel are 
four of the creative gods of the Sioux, w hom Ictinike 
evidently could not equal so far as reproductive ma^tc 
was concerned. 6 

The Story of WabasUha 

An interesting story is that of Wabaskahi.an Omaha 
brave, the facts related in which occurred about a 
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century ago. A party of Pawnees on the war-path raided 
tne horses belonging to some Omahas dwelling beside 
Omaha Creek. Most of the animals were the property 
of WabasJnlia, who immediately Mowed on their trail. 
A tew Gmahas who had tried to rescue the horses had 
also been carried off, and on the arrival of the Paw nee 
party at the Republican River seven! of the Pawnees 
proposed to put their prisoners to death. Others, 
nowevtr p refused to participate in such mi\ set. and 
strenuously opposed the suggestion. A wife of one of 
the Pawnee chiefs fed the captives, after which her 
husband gave them permission to depart. 

After this incident quite a feeling of friendship sprang 
up between the two peoples, and ihe Pawnees were 
continually inviting the Omahas to feasts and other 
entertainments, but they refused to return the hones 
they had stolen. They told Wabaskaha that if he 
came for his horses in the fall they would exchange 
cm t tn for 4 certain amount of gunpowder; and 
*5 .T** 1 arran g ement he could come to 

, ' j, ° L n w *7 homeward Wabaskaha mourned 
loudly for the horses, which constituted nearly the 
whole of his worldly possessions, and called upon 
Wakand a, ha god, to assist and avenge him. In 
growing anguage he recounted the circumstances of 
his loss to the people of his tribe, and so strong wns 
their sense of the injustice done him that next day a 
general meeting was held in the village to consider his 
“ A pipe was filled, and Wabaskaha asked the 
men ot bis tribe to place it to their lips if they decided 

°a thC PaWnC ^ Ali did ** 
auturn^ d ^ r3Ud until the eariy 

war^ Tu m ? the braves sought the 

w*r-p*lu They had hardly started when a number of 




















THE MEN-S ERFENTS 

Dakotas arrived at their village, bringing some tobacco. 
The Dakotas announced their intention of joining the 
Omaha war-party, the trail of which they took up 
accordingly. In a few days the Oniahas arrived at the 
Pawnee village, which they attacked at daylight. After 
a vigorous defence the pawnees were almost exter¬ 
minated, and all their horses captured. The Dakotas 
who had elected to assist the Omaha war-party were, 
however, slain to a man. Such was the vengeance of 
Wahaskihi, 

This story is interesting as an account of a veritable 
Indian raid, taken from the lips of Joseph La Fl&he, 
a Dakota Indian. 

The Men'Serpents 

Twenty warriors who had been on the war-path were 
returning homeward worn-out and hungry, and as they 
went they scattered in search of game to sustain them 
on their way. 

Suddenly one of the braves, placing his ear to the 
ground, declared that he could hear a herd of buffaloes 
approaching. 

The band was greatly cheered by this news, and the 
plans made by the chief to intercept the animals were 
quickly carried into effect. 

Nearer and nearer came the supposed herd. The 
chief lay very still, ready to shoot when it came within 
range. Suddenly he saw, to his horror, that what 
approached them was a huge snake with a rattle as 
large as a man's head. Though almost paralysed with 
surprise and terror, he managed to shoot the monster 
and kill it. He called up his men, who were not a 
little afraid of the gigantic creature, even though it 
was dead, and for a long time they debated what 
they should do with the carcass. At length hunger 
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conquered I heir scruples and made them decide to cook 
and cat it. To their surprise, they found the meat as 
savoury as that of a buffalo, which it much resembled- 
A1J partook of the fare, with the exception of one boy, 
who persisted m refusing it, though they pressed him 

When the warriors had finished their meal they lav 
down bestdc the campfire *id «l asleep. Later in 
jc mpht the chief awoke and was horrified to find 
that his companions had turned to snakes, and that he 
himself was already half snake, half man. Hastily he 
gathered his transformed warriors, and they saw 'that 

Sf f Wh ° of the rc r tilc h * d retained 

ht rf " k THC 3d ’ fc4ri " g ,hat thc ^rpeots might 
2*®, b ! m > bc S™. ■» *«P, but the snake-warriors 

iir,4X3 r “ * iv!n8 Mm ,htir 

__Jii h £ r f ^ uc t t fsc put them into a lartre robe and 

SSttJMS Wgfc wl,tre hc SC1 

«an7S*iH ll4t retUrn *° Iodgc *> M lf »ey told him, 
lT , J er ™ W, J Visit ° ur kindred. See 
Ef.ru our Wives and children come out to greet us " 

the boy carried the news to his village, and there 
« much weeping and lamentation when the friends oi 

wk^Zl ? ° f * hcir faiC * Eux irt ^ ®unimer the 
S ™ ^ \ n f ^ rnu P° u,ii£lf the village, and 

raund thcm * venting 

'nakefwL 7 C L^" Whkh h * d belonged to the 

^rjKaifiic -i ■■«• 

wcTp^i™! * 7 (o 

aomc h, “i jw™ io you iho." &,^7ki 'th^ta 

creep over T hcm, and no harm befell. 


THE THREE TESTS 

In the winter the snakes vanished altogether, and 
with them their horses and other possessions, and the 
people never saw them more. 


The Thru Testa 

There dwelt in a certain village a woman of re¬ 
markable grace and attractiveness . The fame of her 
beauty drew suitors from far and near, eager to dis¬ 
play their prowess and win the love of this*' imperious 
creature—for, besides betn* beautiful, she was extremely 
hard to please, and see such tests for her lovers as none 
had ever been able to satisfy. 

A certain young man who lived at a considerable 
distance had heard of her great charms, and made up 
his mind to woo and win her. The difficulty of the 
Usk did not daunt him, and, full of hope, he sec out on 
his mission. 

As he travelled he came to a very high hill, and on 
the summit he saw a man rising and sitting down at 
short intervals. W hen the prospective suitor drew 
nearer he observed that the man was fastening large 
stones to his ankles. The youth approached him, saving : 
“ Wl, y do y° u lit these great stones to your ankles?^ 

“ Oh/' replied the ocher, ■* I wish to chase bulbloes 
and yet whenever I do so I go beyond them, so [ am 
tying stones to my ankles that I may not run so fast." 

My friend, said the suitor, “you can run some 
other time. In the meantime 1 am without a com. 
panion : come with me." 

The Swift One agreed, and they walked on their 
way together. Ere they had gone very far they saw 
two large lakes. By the side of one of them sat a man 
who frequently bowed his head to the water and drank’ 

3« U . 5 tMrSt T n0 f ^cy said to 

him : « Why do you sit there drinking of the Ukc r 11 
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THE RACE 

know the difficulties in the way ? Finding that he 
would not be turned from his purpose, they led him 
to m huge rock which overshadowed the village, and 
described the first test he would be required to meet 
“Ifyou wish to win the maiden," they said, “you 
must first of all push away that great stone. It is 
keeping the sunlight from us/* 

'* AJa* I ” said the youth, “it is impossible. 1 ' 

“Not so," said his companion of the swift foot; 
f< nothing could be more easy," 

Saying this, he leaned his shoulder against the rock, 
and with a mighty crash it fell from its place. From 
the breaking up of it came the rocks and stones that 
are scattered over all the world. 

The second test was of a different nature. The 
people brought the strangers a large quantity of food 
and water, and bade them eat and drink. Being very 
hungry, they succeeded in disposing of the food, but 
the suitor sorrowfully regarded the great kettles of 
water. 

“Alas l" said he, “who can drink up that ? " 

“ I can" said the Thirsty One, and in a twinkling 
he had drunk tt all. e 

The people were amazed at the prowess of the 
visttort. However, they said, “ There is still another 
test, and they brought out a woman who was a very 
swift runner, so switt that no one had ever outstriDoed 
her m a race. " 


The Raw 

“ You must run a mce with this woman," said they. 
If you wm you shall have the hand of the maiden 
you have come to seek." 

Naturally the suitor chose the Swift One for this test 
VV hcn thc runners were started the people hailed them as 

r *T? 
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fairly matched, for they raced together till they were 
out of sight. 

When they reached the turning-point the woman 
said: “ Come, let us rest for a littlec” 

The man agreed, but no sooner had lie sat down 
t han he fell asleep. The worn an seized her opportunity. 
Mating sure that her rival was sleeping soundly, she 
set off For the village, running as hard as she could. 

Meanwhile the four comrades were anxiously await¬ 
ing the return of the competitors, and great was their 
disappointment when the woman came in sight, while 
there was yet no sign of their champion. 

The man who could hear the plants growing bent 
his ear to the ground, 

“ He is asleep,” said he; " 1 can hear him snoring/' 

The Skilful Archer came forward, and as he bit 
the point off an arrow he said : “ I will soon wake 
him/’ 

He shot an arrow from the bowstring with such a 
wonderful aim that it wounded the sleepers nose, and 
roused him from his slumbers. The runner started to 
his feet and looked round for the woman. She was gone. 
Knowing that he had been bricked, the Swift One put 
all his energy into an effort to overtake her. She was 
within a few yards of the winning-post when he passed 
her. It was a narrow margin, but nevertheless the 
Swift One had gained the race for his comrade. 

The youth was then married to the damsel, whom 
he found to be all that her admirers had claimed, and 
more. 

The Sukc~Ogre 

One day a young brave, feeling at variance with the 
world in general, and wishing to rid himself of the 
mood, left the lodges of his people and journeyed into 
478 


THE SNAKE-OGRE 

the forest. By 2 nd by he came to an open space, in 
the centre of which was 2 high Hill. Thinking he 
would climb to the top and reconnoitre, be directed 
hts footsteps thither, and as he went he observed a 
man coming in the opposite direction and making for 
the same spot- The two met on. the tummit, and 
stood for a few moments silently regarding each other. 
The stranger was the first to speak, gravely inviting 
the young brave to accompany him to his lodge and 
sup with him. The other accepted the invitation, and 
they proceeded in the direction the stranger indicated. 

On approaching the lodge the youth saw with some 
surprise that there was a large heap of bones in front 
of the door. Within sat a very old woman tending a 
pot. When the young man learned that the feast was 
to be a cannibal one, however, he declined to partake 
of it. The woman thereupon boiled some corn for him, 
and while doing so told him that his host was nothing 
more nor less than a snake-man, a sort of ogre who 
killed and ate human beings. Because the brave was 
young and very handsome the old woman took pity on 
him, bemoaning the fate that would surely befall him 
unless he could escape from the wiles of the snake- 
man. 

* Listen/* said she : “ l will tell you what to do. 
Here are some moccasins. When the morning come* 
put them on your feet, take one step, and you will 
find yourself on that headland you see in the distance. 
Give this paper to the man you will meet there, and 
he will direct you further, ilut remember that how¬ 
ever far you may go, in the evening the Snake will 
overtake you. When you have finished with the moc¬ 
casins take them off, place them on the ground facing 
this way, and they will return." 

“ U that all ? * said the youth. 
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« No>" she replied. “ Before you go you must kill 
me and put a robe over ray bones/’ 

The Magic Moccasins 

The young brave forthwith proceeded to cany these 
instructions into effect. First of all he killed the old 
woman, and disposed of her remains in accordance with 
her bidding. In the morning he put on the magic 
moccasins which she had provided for him, and with 
one great step he reached the distant headland. Here 
he met an, old man, who received the paper from 
him, and then, giving him another pair or moccasins, 
directed him to a far-off point where he was to deliver 
another piece of paper to a man who would await him 
there. Turning the first moccasins homeward, the 
young brave put the second pair to use, and took 
another gigantic step. Arrived at the second stage 
of his journey from the Snake's lodge, he found 
it a repetition of the first- He was directed to 
another distant spot, and from that to yet another. 
But when he delivered his message for the fourth time 
he was treated somewhat differently. 

u Down there in the hollow," said the recipient of 
the paper, “ there is a stream. Go toward it, and walk 
straight on, but do not look at the water." 

The youth did as be was bidden, and shortly found 
himself on the opposite bank of the stream. 

He journeyed up the creek, and as evening fell 
he dame upon a place where the river widened to a 
lake- Skirting its shores, he suddenly found himself 
face to face with the Snake. Only then did he 
remember the words of the old woman, who had 
warned him that in the evening the Snake would over¬ 
take him. So he turned himself into a little fish with 
red fins. Lazily moving in the lake, 
its 





























THE SNAKE'S QUEST 


The Snakea Quest 

The Snake, high on the hank, saw the tittle crenture, 
and cried : “ Little Fish l have you seen the person I 
am looking for? If a bird had flown over the lake 
you must have seen it, the water h so still, and surely 
you have seen the man I am seeking ? ” 

« Not so,” replied the Little Fish, “ I have seen no 
one. But if he passes this way I will tell you.” 

So the Snake continued down-stream, and as he went 
there was a little grey toad right in his path. 

* Little Toad,” said he, “ have you seen him for 
whom I am seeking ? Even if only a shadow were 
here you must have seen it.” 

“ Yes,” said the Little Toad, " 1 have seen him, but 
T cannot tel! you which way he has gone.” 

The Snake doubled and nmc back on his trail. 
Seeing a very large fish in shallow water, he said ; 
“ Have you seen the man 1 am looking for ?" 

“That is he with whom you have just been talk¬ 
ing,” said the Fish, and the Snake turned homeward. 
Meeting a musk-rat he stopped, 

“ Have you seen the person I am looking for ? ” he 
said. Then, having his suspicions aroused, he added 
craftily ; “ I think that you are he.” 

But the Musk-rat began a bitter complaint. 

“Just now,” said he, “the person you seek passed 
over my lodge and broke it.” 

So the Snake passed on, and encountered a red- 
breasted turtle. 

He repeated his query, and the Turtle told him 
that the object of his search was to be met with 
farther on. 

“But beware," he added, “ for if you do not recog¬ 
nize him he will kill you." 

alt 
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Following the stream, the Snake came upon a large 
green frog foaling in shallow water, 

“ I have been seeking a person since morning," he 
said, a I think that you are he." 

The Frog allayed his suspicions, saying : u You will 
meet him farther down the stream," 

The Snake neat found a large turtle floating among 
the green scum on i lake. Getting on the Turtle s 
back, he said i “ You must be the person I seek," 
and his head rose higher and higher as he prepared to 
strike. 

“ 1 am not," replied the Turtle. “ The next person 
you meet will be he. But beware, for if you do not 
recognize him he will kill you." 

\tfhcn he had gone a little farther down the Snake* 
attempted to cross the stream. In the middle was an 
eddy. Crafty as he was, the Snake failed to recognize 
his enemy, and the eddy drew him down into the 
water and drowned him. So the youth succeeded 
in slaying the Snake who had sought throughout the 
day to kill him. 

The Story of the Salmon 

A certain chief who had a very beautiful daughte. 
was unwilling to part with her, but knowing that thr 
time must come when she would marry he arranged 
a contest for her suitors, in which the feat was to 
break a pair of elk’s antlers hung in the centre of the 
lodge. 

‘‘Whoever shall break these antlers/* the old cfiiet 
declared, “ shall have the hand of my daughter." 

The quadrupeds came first—the Snail, Sauirrel, 
Otter, Beaver, Wolf, Bear, and Panther j but all their 
strength and skill would not suffice to break the 
antlers. Next came the Birds, but their efforts also 
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were unavailing. The only creature left who had not 
attempted the feat was a feeble thing covered with 
sores, whom the mischievous Blue Jay derisively sum¬ 
moned to perform the task. After repeated taunts 
from the tricky bird, the creature rose, shook itself, 
and became whole and clean and very good to look 
upon, and the assembled company saw that it was the 
Salmon. He grasped the elk's antlers and easily broke 
them in five pieces. Then, claiming his prize, the 
chiefs daughter, he led her away. 

Before they had gone very far the people said; 
“ Let us go and take the chiefs daughter hack," and 
they set off in pursuit of the pair along the sea-short. 

When Salmon saw what was happening he created a 
bay between himself and his pursuers. The people at 
length reached the point of the bay on which Salmon 
stood, but he made another bay, and when they looked 
they could sec him on the far-off point of that one. So 
the chase went on, till Salmon grew tired of exercising 
his magic powers. 

Coyote and Badger, who were in advance of the 
others, decided to shoot at Salmon, The arrow hit 
him in the neck and killed him instantly. When the 
rest of the band came up they gave the chief’s daughter 
to the Wolves, and the became the wife of one of 
them. 

In due time the people returned to their village, 
and the Crow, who was Salmon's aunt, learnt of his 
death. She hastened away to the spot where he had 
been killed, to seek for his remains, but all she could 
find was one salmon's egg, which she hid In a hole in 
the river-bank. Next day she found that the egg was 
much larger, on the third day it was a small trout, and 
so it grew till it became a full-grown salmon, and at 
length a handsome youth. 
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Saimaa's Mssic Baib 

Leading young Salmon to a mountain pool, hi* 
grand-aunt said ■ 14 Bathe there, that you may see 
spirits. 1 ’ 

One day Salmon said : M I am tired of seeing spirits. 
Let me go away/’ 

The old Crow thereupon told him of his father's 
death at the hands of fiadger and Coyote. 

“ They have taken your father's bow,” she said. 

The Salmon shot an arrow toward the forest, and 
the forest went on fire. He shot an arrow toward the 
prairie, and it also caught fire. 

“Truly, 1 muttered the old Crow, “you have seen 
spirits. 11 

Having made up his mind to get his father’s bow, 
Salmon journeyed to the lodge where Coyote and 
Badger dwell. He found the door shut, and the 
creatures with their faces blackened, pretending to 
lament the death of old Salmon, However, he" was 
not deceived by their tricks, but boldly entered and 
demanded his father's how. Four times they gave him 
other bows, which broke when he drew them. The 
fifth time it was really his father’s bow he received. 
Taking Coyote and Badger outside, he knocked them 
together and killed them. 

The Wolf Lodg< 

As he travelled across the prairie he stumbled on the 
nabilatiuti of the M olvts, and on entering the lodge he 
encountered his father’s wife, who bade him hide before 
the monsters returned. By means of strategy he got 
the better of them, shot them all, and sailed away in s 
little boat with the woman. Here he fell into a deep 
™fi sJe pt »o long that at last his companion 
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ventured to wake him. Very angry at being roused, 
he turned her into a pigeon and cast her out of the 
boat, while he himself, as a salmon, swam to the shore. 

Near the edge of the water was a lodge, where dwelt 
five beautiful sisters. Salmon sat on the shore at a 
little distance, and took the form of an aged man 
covered with sores. When the eldest sister came down 
to speak to him he bade her carry him on Her back to 
the lodge, but so loathsome a creature was he that she 
beat a hasty retreat. The second lister did likewise, 
and the third, and the fourth. But the youngest sister 
proceeded to cany him to the lodge, where he became 
again a young and handsome brave. He married al l the 
sisters, but the youngest was his head-wife and his 
favourite. 

The D reward Child 

On the banks of a river there dwelt a worthy couple 
with their only son, a little child whom they loved 
dearly. One day the boy wandered away from the 
lodge and fell into the water, and no one was near 
enough to rescue him. Great was the distress of the 
parents when the news reached them, and all his 
kindred were loud in their lamentations, for the child 
had been a favourite with everybody. The father 
especially showed signs of the deepest grief, and 
refused to enter hit lodge tilt he should recover the 
boy. All night he lay outside on the bare ground, his 
cheek pillowed on his hand. Suddenly Tie heard a 
faint sound, far under the earth. He listened in. 
tently: it was the crying of his lost child I Hastily 
he gathered all his relatives round him, told them 
what he had heard, and besought them piteously to 
dig into the earth and bring back his son. This task 
they hesitated to undertake, but they willingly collected 
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hone* and goods in abundance, to be given to any one 
who would venture* 

Two men came forward who claimed to posse** 
supernatural powers, and to them was entrusted the 
work of finding the child* The grateful father gave 
them a pipe filled with tobacco, and promised them 
all his possessions if their mission skould succeed* 
The two gifted men painted their bodies, one making 
himself quite black, the other yellow. Going to the 
neighbouring river, they plunged into its depths, and 
so arrived at the abode of the Water-god, This being 
and his wife, having no children of their own, had 
adopted the Indian's little son who was supposed to 
have been drowned, and the two men, seeing him alive 
and well, were pleased to think that their task was as 
good as accomplished. 

"The father has sent for his son,'* they said. M He 
has commanded us to bring him back. We dare not 
return without him." 

“ You are too late," responded the Water-god. 
“ Had you come before he had eaten of my food he 
might safely have returned with you. But he wished 
to eat, and he has eaten, and now, alas ! he would die 
if he were taken out of the water/' 1 

Sorrowfully the men rose to the surface and carried 
the tidings to the father. 

“ Alas l " they said, “ he has eaten in the palace of 
the Water-god, He will die if we bring him home.” 

Nevertheless the father persisted in his desire to sec 
the child. 

“ 1 must see him," he said, and the two men prepared 
for a second journey, saying : 4t If you get him back, 
the Watcr-god will require a white dog in payment.** 

The Indian promised to supply the dog. The two 
1 See p. 13& The Soul’* Jeuinef.” 



























THE SNAKE WIEF 

men painted themselves ag-sin, the one hlack, the other 
fellow. Once more the/ dived through the limpid 
water to the palace of the god. 

“The father must have his child," chef said. “This 
time we dare not return without him. 

So the deity gave up the little boy, who was placed 
in his father's arms, dead. At the sight the grief of his 
kindred burst out afresh. However, they did not omit 
to cast a white dog into the river, nor to pay the men 
lavish If, as they had promised. 

Later the parents lost * daughter in the same manner, 
but as she had eaten nothing of the food offered her 
under the water she was brought back dive, on pig¬ 
ment by her relatives of a tribute to the Water-go j of 
four white-haired dogs. 


The Sails-Wife 

A certain chief advised his son to travel. Idling, he 
pointed out, was not the way to qualify for chieftainship. 

II When I was your age," said he, 1 did not sit still. 
There was hard work to be done. And now look at 
me : I have become a great chief." 

II I will go hunting, father, 1 ' said the youth. So his 
father furnished him with good clothing, and had a 
horse saddled for him. 

The young man went off on his expedition, and 
by and by fell in with some elk. Shooting at the 
largest beast, he wounded it but slightly, and as it 
dashed away he spurred his horse after it. In this 
manner they covered a considerable distance, till at 
length the hunter, worn out with thirst and fatigue, 
reined in his steed and dismounted. He wandered 
about in search of water till he was well-nigh spent, 
but after a time he came upon a spring, and imme¬ 
diately improvised a song of thanksgiving to the deitv, 
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Wakrindi, who had permitted him to find jL Hk 
rejoicing was somewhat premature, however, for when 
he approached the spring i snake started up from it. 
The youth was badly scared, and retreated to a safe 
distance without drinking. It seemed as though he 
must die of thirst after all. Venturing to look hack 
after a time, he saw that the snake had disappeared, 
and very cautiously he returned. Again the snake 
darted from the water, and the thirsty hunter was 
forced to fiee, A third return to the spring had no 
happier results, bur when his thirst drove him to a 
fourth attempt the youth found, instead of a snake, a 
very beautiful woman. She offered him a drink in a 
small cup, which she replenished as often as he emptied 
it. So struck was he by her grace and beauty that he 

E romptly fell in love with her. When it was time for 
im to return^ home she gave him a ring, saving : 
“ \\ hen you sit down to eat, place this ring on a seat 
* Come, let us cat," and I will come to you," 
Having bidden her farewell, the young man turned 
his Steps homeward, and when he was once more 
among his kindred he asked that food might be placed 
before him. “Make haste/ «id he, “for I am very 
hungry.” 

Quickly they obeyed him, and set down a variety of 
d^hes. U hen he was alone the youth drew the ring 
from his finger and bid it on a seat. “Come," he 
said,«let ua eat.* 

Immediately the Snake-woman appeared and joined 
him at his meal. When she had eaten she vanished as 
mysteriously as she had come, and the disconsolate 
husband (for the youth had married her) went out of 
tne lodge to seek her. Thinking she mi*ht be amnn^ 
Che women of the village, he said to his lather ; 11 Let 
the women dance before me.” 
tSI 


THE RING UNAVAILING 

An eld man was deputed to gather the women 
together, but not one of them to much as resembled 
the Snake-woman- 

Again the youth sat down to eat, and repeated the 
formula which his wife had described to him. She ate 
with him ms before, and vanished when the meal was 
over. 

» Father," said the young man, 41 let the very young 
women dance before me." 

But the Snake-woman was not found among them 
either. 

Another fleeting visit from his wife induced the 
chiefs son to make yet another attempt to find her 
in the community. 

Let the young girls dance," he said. Still the 
mysterious Snake-woman was not found. 

One day a girl overheard voices in the youth’s lodge, 
and, peering in, saw a beautiful woman sharing his 
meal. She told the news to the chief, and it soon 
became known that the chiefs son was married to a 
beautiful stranger. 

The youth, however, wished to many a woman of 
hts own tribe ; but the maiden's father, having heard 
that the young man was already married, told his 
daughter that she was only being made fun of. 

So the girl had nothing more to do with her wooer, 
who turned for consolation to his ring. He caused 
food to be brought, and placed the ring on a seat. 

The Ring Unavailing 

“Come," be said, “ let us cat." 

There was no response ; the Snake-woman would 
not appear. 

The youth was greatly disappointed, and made up 
his mind to go in search of his wife* 
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'* I am going a-hunting/’ said he, and again hjs 
Hither gave him good dome* and saddled a horse for 
him. 

When he reached the spot where the Snake-woman 
had first met him, he found her trail leading up to the 
spring, and beyond it on the other side. Still follow¬ 
ing the trail, he saw before him a very dilapidated 
lodge, at the door of which sat an old man in rigs. 
The youth felt very sorry for the tattered old fellow, 
and gave him his line clothes, in exchange for which 
he received the other’s rags. 

"You think you are doing me a good turn," said 
the old man, K but it is 1 who am going to do you one. 
The woman you seek ha* gone over the Great Water. 
\\ hen you get to the other shore talk with the people 
you shall meet there, and if they do not obey you scud 
them away." 

In addition to the tattered garmenrs, the old man 
gave him a hat, a sword, and a Ume old horse. 

At the edge of the Great Water the youth prepared 
to cross, while his companion seated himself on the 
shore, dosed his eyes, an<l recited * spell. In a moment 
the young man found himself on the opposite shore. 
Here he found a lodge inhabited by two aged Thunder- 
men, who were apparently given to eating human 
beings. The young stranger made the discovery that 
his hat rendered him invisible,and he was able to move 
unseen among the creatures. Taking oft his hat for a 
moment, he took the pipe from the lips of a Thunder- 
man and pressed it against the latter’s hand. 

“Oh,” cried the Thunder-man, “ t am burnt!" 

But the youth had clapped on his hat and dis¬ 
appeared. 

"It is not well," said the Thunder-man gravely. 
" A stranger has been here and we have let Kins escape. 
*96 


THE FINDING OF THE SNAKE-WIFE 
When our brother returns he will not believe us if we 
tell him the man has vanished.'* 

Shortly after this another Thunder-man entered with 
the body of a man he had killed. When the brothers 
told him their story he was quite sceptical. 

"If I had been here," said he, “I would not have 
let him escape." 

As he spoke the youth snatched his pipe from him 
and pressed it against the back of his hand. 

"Oh," said UK Thunder-man, “ I am burnt l " 

“ Ee was not I," said one brother, 

“ Ie was not I," said the other. 

H It was I,'* said the youth, pulling off his hat and 
appearing among them. “ What were you talking about 
among yourselves ? Here I am. Do as you said." 
But tiie Thunder-men were afraid. 

“ We were not speaking, “ they said, and the youth 
put on his hat and vanished. 

“What will our brother say," cried the three in dis¬ 
may, “ when he hears that a man has been here and we 
have not killed him ? Our brother will surely hate us," 
In a few minutes another Thunder-man came into 
the lodge, carrying the body of a child. He was very 
angry when he heard that they had Ie: a man escape. 

The joueJi repeated his trick on the new-comer— 
appeared for a moment, then vanished again. The 
mth and last of the brothers was also deceived in the 
same manner. 

Seeing that the monsters were now thoroughly 
frightened, the young man took off his magic hat and 
talked with them. 

The Finding of the Snake-Wile 

“You do wrong,” said he, “to eat men like this. 
You should eat buffaloes, not men. 1 am going away. 

syt 
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When l come back I will visit you, and if you are eat¬ 
ing buffaloes you shall remain, but if you art eating 
men I shall send you away/' 

The Thunder^men promised they would eat only 
buffaloes in future, and the young man went on his 
way to seek for the Snake-woman. When at last he 
came to the village where she dwelt he found she had 
married a man oi another tribe, and in a great rage he 
swung the sword the magician had given him and slew 
her, and her husband, and the whole village, after 
which he returned the way he had come. When he 
reached the lodge of the Thunder-men he saw that they 
had not kept their promise to cat only buffaloes. 

M t am going to send you above,” he said. “ Hitherto 
you have destroyed men, but when J have sent you 
away you shall give them cooling rain to keep them 
alive.” 

So he sent them above, where they became the 
thunder-clouds. 

Proceeding on his journey, he again crossed the 
Great Water with a single stride, and related to the 
old wizard all that had happened. 

“ l have sent the Thunder-men above, because they 
would not stop eating men. Have l done well? " 

‘‘Very well**' 

“ l have killed the whole village where the Snake- 
woman was, because she had taken another husband. 
Have l done well ? *' 

44 Very well. It was for that I pave you the sward." 

The youth returned to his father,* and married a 
very beautiful woman of his own village. 

A Subterranean Adventure 

There lived in a populous village a chief who had 
two sons and one daughter, all of them unmarried. 
19* 


A SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE 
Both the sons were in the habit of joining the hunters 
when their went to shoot buffaloes, and on one such 
occasion a large animal became separated from the herd. 
One of the chief s sons followed it, and when the pursuit 
had taken him some distance from the rest of the party 
the buffalo suddenly disappeared into a large pit. Before 
they could check themsdves man and horse had plunged 
in after him. When the hunter* returned the chief 
was greatly disturbed to learn that his son was missing. 
He sent the criers in all directions,and spared no pains 
to get news of the youth. 

“ If any person knows the whereabouts of the chiefs 
ion," shouted the criers, “let him come and tell." 

ThU they repeated again and again, till at length 
a young man came forward who had witnessed the 
accident. 

4 ‘i was standing on a hill," he said, “and 1 saw the 
hunters, and 1 saw the son of the chief. And when he 
was an level ground he disappeared, and I saw him no 
more.” 

Tic led the men of the tribe to the spot, and they 
scattered to look for sign* of the youth. They found his 
trail; they fallowed it to the pit, and there it stopped. 

They pitched their tents round the chasm, and the 
chief begged his people to descend into it to search 
for his son. 

K If any man among you is brave and stout .hearted,*' 
he said, “ let him enter." 

There was no response. 

“ If any one will go 1 will make him rich." 

Still no one ventured to speak. 

“ If any one will go 1 will give him my daughter in 
marriage." 

There was a stir among the braves and a youth came 
forward. 
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«I will go," ho said limply. 

Rope? of hide were made by willing hand*, and 
secured to * akin shaped to form a sort of bucket 
After arranging signals with tile party at the mouth 
of the pit, the adventurous searcher ajiuwed him sell to 
be lowered- Once fairly launched in the Cimmerian 
depths his eyes became accustomed to the darkness, 
and he saw first the buffalo, then the horse, then the 
young brave, quite dead- He put the body of the 
chtefa son into the skin bucket, and gave the signal 
for it to be drawn up to the surface. But so great 
was the excitement that when his comrades had drawn 
up the dead man they forgot about the living one still 
tn the pit, and hurried away. 

Lost Uffiil^round 

By and by the hero got tired of shouting, and 
wandered off into the darkness. 

He had not gone very for when he met an old woman. 
Respectfully addressing her, he told her hi a story and 
begged her to aid his return to his own country. 

“ Indeed I cannot help you,'* she said, “but if yon 
will go to the house of the wise man who lives round 
the corner you may get what you want.*' 

Having followed the direction she had indicated 
with a withered finger, the youth shortly arrived at a 
lodge. Hungry and weary, he knocked somewhat 
Impatiently. Receiving no answer, he knocked again, 
still more loudly. This time there was a movement 
inside the lodge, and a woman came to the door. Site 
led him inside, where her husband sat dejectedly, not 
even rising to greet the visitor. Sadly the woman told 
him that they were mourning the death of their only 
son. At a word from his wife the husband looked at 
the youth. Eagerly he rose and embraced him. 





























THE RETURN TO EARTH 
w You arc like our lost child, 1 ' said he* “Come 
and we will make you our son." 

The young brave then told him his story* 
u We shall treat you as our child," said the Wise 
Man. “ Whatever you shall ask wc will give you, 
even should you desire to leave us and to return to 
your own people." 

Though he was touched by the kindness of the good 
folk, there was yet nothing the youth desired so much 
u to return to his kindred. 

« Give me," said he, “ a white horse and a white 
mule*" 

The Return to Earth 

The old man bade him go to where the horses were 
hobbled, and there he found what he had asked for. 
He also received from his host a magic piece of iron, 
which would enable him to obtain whatever he desired. 
The rocks even melted away at a touch nf this talisman* 
Thus equipped, the id venturer rode off. 

Shortly afterward he emerged in his own country, 
where the first persons he met were the chief and his 
wife, to whom he disclosed hit identity, as he was by 
this time very much changed. They were sceptical at 
first, but soon they came to recognize him, and gave 
him * very cordial reception, 

He married the chiefs daughter, and was made 
head chieftain by hi? father-in-law. The people built a 
lodge for him in the centre of the encampment, and 
brought him many valuable presents of clothing and 
horses. On his marriage-day the criers were sent out 
to tell the people that on t?ie following day no one 
must leave the village or do any work- 

On the morrow all the men of the tribe went out to 
hunt buffaloes, and the young chieftain accompanied 
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them. Bv means of his magic piece of iron he charmed 
many burfaloes, and slew more than did the others. 

Now it so happened that the chiefs remaining son 
was very jealous of his brother-in-law. He thought 
his father should have given him the chieftainship, 
and the honours accorded by the people to his young 
relative were exceedingly galling to him. So He made 
up his mind to kill the youth and destroy his beautiful 
white horse. But the sagacious beast told its master 
that some one was plotting against his life, and, duly 
warned, he watched in the stable every night. 

On the occasion of a second great buffalo hunt the 
wicked schemer found his opportunity. By waving his 
robe he scared the buffaloes and caused them to dose 
in on the youth and trample him to death. But when 
the herd had scattered and moved away there was no 
trace of the young brave or of his milk-white steed. 
They had returned to the Underworld. 

White Feather the Giant 'Kilter 

There once dwelt in the heart of a great forest in 
old man and his grandchild. So far as he could 
remember, the boy had never seen any human being 
but his grandfather, and though he frequently ques¬ 
tioned the latter on the subject of bis relatives he 
could elicit no information from him. The truth was 
that they had perished at the hands of six great giants. 
The nation to which the hoy belonged had wagered 
their children against those of the giants that they 
would beat the latter in a race. Unfortunately the 
giants won, the children of the rash Indians were 
forfeited, and all were slain with the exception of little 
Chicopee, whose grandfather had taken charge of him. 
The chtld learned to hunt and fish, and seemed quite 
contented and happy. 
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WHITE FEATHER THE GIANT-KILLER 

One day the boy wandered away to the edge of 
a prairie, where he found traces of an encampment. 
Returning, he (old his grandfather of the ashes and 
tent»j)olcs he had seen, and asked for an explanation. 
Had his grandfather set them there ? The old man 
responded brusquely that there were no ashes or tent- 
poles r he had merely imagined them. The boy was 
sorely puzzled, but he let the matter drop, and neat 
day he followed a different path. Quite suddenly he 
heard a voice addressing him as “ Wearer of the White 
Feather." Now there had been a tradition in his tribe 
that a mighty man would arise among them wearing 
a white leather and performing prodigies of valour. 
But of this Chicopee &$ yet knew nothing, so he could 
only look about him in a startled way. Close by 
him stood a man, which fact was in itself sufficiently 
astonishing to the boy, who had never seen any one 
but his grandfather; but to his further bewilderment he 
perceived that the man was made of wood from the 
breast downward, only the head being of flesh. 

“ You do not wear the white feather yet," the curious 
stronger resumed," but you will by and by. Go home 
aud sleep. You will dream of a pipe, a sack, and a 
large white feather. When you wake you will see 
these things by your side. Put the feather on your 
head and you will become a very great warrior. If 
you want proof, smoke the pipe and you will sec the 
smoke turn into pigeons." 

He then proceeded to tell him who his parents 
were, and of the manner in which they had perished, 
and bade him avenge their death on the giants. To 
aid him in the accomplishment of this feat he gave him 
a magic vine which would be invisible to the giants, 
and with which he must trip them up when they ran a 
race with him. 
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Chicopee returned home, and everything happened 
as the Man of Wood had predicted. The old grand¬ 
father was greatly surprised to see a flock of pigeons 
issuing from the lodge, from which Chicopee also 
shortly emerged, wearing on his head a white feather. 
Remembering the prophecy, the old man wept to 
think that he might lose his grandchild. 

In Search of the Giants 

Neat morning Chicopee *et off in search of the 
giants, whom he found in a very large lodge in the 
centre of the forest. The giants had learned of hi* 
approach from the * little spirits who carry the news/ 
Among themselves they mocked and scoffed at him, 
but outwardly they greeted him with much dvilitjr, 
which, however, in nowise deceived him as to their 
true Feelings, Without loss of time they arranged 
a race between Chicopee and the youngest giant, the 
winner of which was to cut off the head of the other, 
Chicopee won, with the help of his magic vine, and 
killed his opponent. Neat morning he appeared again, 
and decapitated matherof his foes, This happened on 
five mornings. On the sixth he set out as usual, but 
was met by the Man of Wood, who informed him 
that on his way to the giants* lodge he would encounter 
the most beautiful woman in the world, 

Chicopee's Downfall 

u Pay no attention to her,” he satd earnestly, “ She 
it there for your destruction. When you see her turn 
yourself into an elk, and vou will be safe from her 
wiles/* 

Chicopee proceeded on his way, and sure enough 
before long he met the most beautiful woman in the 
world. Mindful of the advice he had receive d , he 
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CHAC0PEE‘S downfall 

turned him.elf into "> dk. but inaenl ?f P*®”* 
bv the woman, who was real!)' the sixth giant, ™ e 
up' to him aid reproached him with team for taking 
the form of an elk when she had travelled 10 t 
to become his wife. Chicopee was *> ^ched by her 
grief and beauty that he resumeu his own shape an d 
endeavoured to console her with gentle words and 
caresses. At last he fell asleep with hts head m her 
bp. The beautiful woman once more became the 
cruel giant, and, seising his axe, the monster broke 
Chicopee's back ; then, turning him into a dog, he 
bade him rise and follow^ him. The white fc,Jt cr 
he stuck in his own head, fancying that magic powers 
accompanied the wearing of it. 

In the path of the travellers there lay a certain 
village in which dwelt two young girls, the daughters 
of a chief. Having heard the prophecy concerning the 
wearer of the white feather, each made up her mind 
that she would marry him when he should appear. 
Therefore, when they saw a man approaching with 
a white feather in his hair the elder ran to meet him 
invited him into her lodge, and soon after mamed 
him. The younger, who was gentle and timid, took the 
doe into her home and Mated him with great kindness. 
One day while the giant was out hunting he saw tnc 
don- casting a stone into the water, immcdialdy the 
stone became a beaver, which the dog aught, aod 
killed The giant strove to emulate this teat, ana 
successful, but when he went home and ordered his 
wife to go outside and fetch the beaver onlv a stone 
lay by the door. Next day he saw the dog plucking a 
withered branch and throwing Jt on the ground, where 
it became a deer, which the dog slew. The Giant 
performed this magic feat also, but when hts wife went 
o the door of the lodge to fetch the deer she saw °rdy 
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a piece of rotten wood. Nevertheless the giant had 
some success In the chase, and his wife repaired to the 
home of her Either 10 tell him what a skilful hunter 
her husband was. She also spoke of the dog rhat 
lived with her sister, and his skill in the chase. 

The Transfcrraation 

The old chief suspected magic, and sent a deputa¬ 
tion of youths and maidens to invite his younger 
daughter and her doe to visit him. To the surprise of 
the deputation, no dog was there, but an exceedingly 
handsome warrior. But aka 1 Chicopee could not 
speak. The party set off for the home of the old 
chief, where they were warmly welcomed. 

It was arranged to hold a general meeting, so that 
the wearer of the white feather might show his prowess 
arid magical powers. First of all they took the giant's 
pipe (which had belonged to Chicopee), and the war¬ 
riors smoked it one after the other. When it came to 
Chicopee’s turn he signified that the giant should pre¬ 
cede him. The giant smoked, but to the disappoint¬ 
ment of the assembly nothing unusual happened. Then 
Chkopec took the pipe, and as the smoke ascended it 
became :t flock of pigeons. At the same moment he 
recovered his speech, and recounted his strange adven¬ 
tures to the astounded listeners. Their indignation 
against the giant was unbounded, and the chief ordered 
that he should be given the form of a dog and stoned 
to death by the people. 

Chkopec gave a further proof of his right to wear 
the white leather. Calling lor a buffalo-hide, he cut it 
into little pieces and strewed it on the prairie. Next 
day he summoned the braves of the tribe to a buffalo- 
hunt, and at no great distance they found a magnificent 
herd. The pieces of hide had become buffaloes. The 


HOW THE RABBIT CAUGHT THE SUN 
people greeted this exhibition of magic art with loud 
acclamations, and Chicopee's reputation was firmly 
established with the tribe. 

Chicopee begged the chiefs permission to take his 
wife on a visit to his grandfather, which was readily 
granted, and the old man's gratitude and delight mote 
than repaid them for the perils of their journey. 

How the Rabbit Caught the Sun 

Once upon a time the Rabbit dwelt in a lodge with 
no one but his grandmother to keep him company. 
Every morning he went hunting very early, but no 
matter how early he was he always noticed that some 
one with a very long foot had been before him and 
had left a trail. The Rabbit resolved to discover the 
identity of the hunter who forestalled him, so one fine 
morning he rose even earlier than usual, in the hope of 
encountering the stranger. But all to no purpose, for 
the mysterious one had gone, leaving behirta him, as was 
his wont, the trail of the long foot. 

This irritated the Rabbit profoundly, and he returned 
to the lodge to consult with his grandmother. 

Grandmother," he grumbled,although [ rise early 
every morning and set my traps in the hope of snaring 
game, some one is always before me and frightens the 
game away. I shall make a snare and catch him." 

“Why should you do so ?" replied his grand¬ 
mother. “In what way has he harmed you ?" 

11 It is sufficient that I hite him,” replied the queru¬ 
lous Rabbit, and departed. He secreted himself among 
the bushes and waited for nightfall. He had provided 
himself with a stout bowstring, which he arranged as a 
trap in the place where the footprints were usually to 
be found. Then he went home, but returned very 
early io examine his snare. 

jei 
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When he arrived at the spot he discovered that he 
liad caught the intruder, who was, indeed, no less a 
personage than the Sun. He ran home at the top of 
his speed to acquaint his grandmother with the news. 
He did not know what he had caught, so his grand¬ 
mother bade him seek the forest once more and find 
out- On returning he saw that the Sun was in a violent 
passion. 

il How dare you inarc me J " he cried angrily. 
“Come hither and untie me at once f " 

The Rabbit advanced cautiously, and circled round 
him in abject terror. At last he ducked his head and, 
running in, cut the bowstring which secured the Sun 
with his knife- The Sun immediately soared upward, 
and was quickly lost to sight. And the reason why 
the hair between the Rabbit’s shoulders is yellow is that 
he was scorched there by the great heat which came 
from the Sun-god when he loosed him. 

How the Rahtul Slew tbt DwourUiu Hill 

In the long ago there existed a hill of ogre-tike 
propensities which drew people into its mouth and 
devoured them. The Rabbit's grandmother warned 
him not to approach it upon any account. 

But the Rabbit was rash, and the very fact that he 
had been warned against the vicinity made him all the 
more anxious to visit it. So he went to the hill, and 
cried mockingly ; “ Pahc-Wathahuni, draw me into 
your mouth! Come, devour me t " 

But Pahe-Wathahum knew the Rabbit, so he took 
no notice of him. 

Shortly afterward a hunting-party came that way, 
and Fa he-W athahun i opened his mouth, so that they 
took it to be a great cavern, and entered. The Rabbit, 
waiting hia chance, pressed in behind them. But when 
P» 
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THE RABBIT AND THE DEVOURING HILL 
he reached Pahe-Wat h ahum's stomach tfte monster felt 
that something disagreed with him, and he vomited the 
Rabbit up. 

Later in the day another hunting-party appeared, 
and Pahe*W at hah uni again opened his capacious gullet. 
The hunters entered unwittingly, and were devoured. 
And once more the Rabbit entered, disguised as a man 
by magic art. This time the cannibal hill did not eject 
him, Imprisoned in the monster's entrails, he saw in 
the distance the whitened bones of folk who had been 
devoured, the still undigested bodies of others, and 
some who were yet alive. 

Mocking Pahe-Wathahuni, the Rabbit said : H Why 
do you not eat? You should have eaten tint very 
fat heart-*' And, seizing his knife, he made as if to 
devour it. At this Pa he-Wat hah uni set up a dismal 
howling; but the Rabbit merely mocked him, and slit 
the heart in twain. At this the hill split asunder, and 
all the folk who had been imprisoned within it went 
out again, stretched their arms to the blue sky, and 
hailed the Rabbit as their deliverer; for it was Pahe- 
Wathahutii’s heart that had been sundered. 

The people gathered together and said; “Let us 
make the Rabbit chief. 1 * But he mocked them and 
told them to be gone, that all he desired was the heap 
of fat the hill had concealed within its entrails, which 
would serve him and his old grandmother for food for 
many a day. With that the Rabbit went homeward, 
carrying the fat on his back, and he and his grand¬ 
mother rejoiced exceedingly and were never in want 
again. 


CHAPTER VI: MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
OF THE PAWNEES 


The Piwnres, cf Caddoan Ifiikns 

T HE Caddoan stock, the principal representatives 
of which arc the Pawnees, are now seeded in 
Oklahoma and S T orth Dakota. From the earliest 
period they seem to have been cultivators of the soil, as 
well as hunters, and skilled in the arts of weaving and 
potters'-making. They possessed an claim rate form 
of religious ceremonial. The following myths well 
exemplify how strongly the Pawnee was gifted with 
the religious sense. 


The Sacred Bundle 

A certain young man was very vain of his personal 
appearance, and always wore the finest clothes and 
richest adornments he could procure. Among other 
possessions he had a down feather of an eagle, which 
he wore on his had when he went to war, and which 
possessed magical properties. He was unmarried, and 
cared nothing for women, though doubtless there was 
more than one maiden of the village who would not 
have disdained the hand of the young hunter, for 
he was as brave and good-natured as he was hand, 
some- 


One day while he was out hunting with his com¬ 
panions—the Indians hunted on foot in those days—- 
he separated from the others, and followed some 
bumiloes for a considerable distance. The animals 
managed to escape, with the exception of a young cow, 
which had become stranded in a mud-hole. The youth 
fitted an arrow to his bow, and was about to fire, 
when he saw that the buffalo had vanished and only a 
young and pretty woman wa* in sight. The hunter was 


THE SACRED BUNDLE 

rather perplexed, for he could not understand where 
the animal had gone to, nor where the woman had 
come from. However, be talked to the maiden, and 
found her so agreeable that he proposed to marry her 
and return with her to his tribe. She consented to 
marrv him, but only on condition that they remained 
where they were. To this he agreed, and gave her as 
a wedding gift a string of blue and white beads he wore 
round his neck. 

One evening when he returned home after a day's 
hunting he found that his camp was gone, and ill 
round about were the marks of many hoofs. No 
trace of his wife's body could he discover, and at last, 
mourning ber bitterly, he returned to his tribe. 

Years elapsed, and one summer morning as he was 
playing the stick game with his friends a little boy 
came toward him, wearing round his neck a string of 
blue and white beads, 

u Father," he said, “ mother wants you," 

The hunter wii annoyed at the interruption. 

" 1 am not your father," he replied. " Go away. 1 * 
The boy went away, and the man's companions 
laughed at him when they heard him addressed as 
* father,* for they knew he was a woman-hater and 
unmarried. 

However, the boy returned in a little while. He 
was sent away again by the angry hunter, but one of 
the players now suggested that he should accompany 
the child and sec what he wanted. All the time the 
hunter had been wondering where he had seen the 
beads before. As he reflected he saw a buffalo cow 
and calf running across the prairie, and suddenly he 
remembered. 

Taking his bow and arrows, he followed the buffaloes, 
whom lie now recognized as his wife and child. A 
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long and wearisome journey they had. The woman 
was angry with her husband, and dried up every creek 
they came to, so that he feared he would die of thirst, 
but the strategy of his son obtained food and drink for 
him until they arrived at the home of the buffaloes. The 
big bulls, the leaders of the herd, were very angry, and 
threatened to kiU him. First, however, they gave him 
a test, telling him chat if he accomplished it he should 
live. Six cows, all exactly alike, were placed in a row, 
and he was told that if he could point out his wife his life 
would be spared. Ilia son helped him secretly, and 
he succeeded. The old bulls were surprised, and much 
annoyed, for they had not expected him to distinguish 
his wife from the other cows. They gave him another 
test- He was requested to pick out his son from among 
several calves. Again the young buffalo helped him 
to perform the feat. Not yet satisfied, they decreed 
that he must run a race, fr he should min they would 
let him go, _ They chose their fastest runners, but on 
the day set for the race a thin coaling of ice covered the 
ground, and the buffaloes could not run at all, while the 
young Indian ran swiftly and steadily, and won with 
case. 

The Mafic Feather 

The chief bulls were still angry, however, and de¬ 
termined that they would kill him, even though he 
had passed their tests. So they made him sit on the 
ground, all the strongest and fiercest bulls round him. 
Together they rushed at him, md in a little while his 
feather was seen floating in the air. The chief bulls 
called on the others to stop, for they were sure that he 
must be trampled to pieces by this time. But when 
they drew back there sat the Indian in the centre of the 
circle, with his feather in his hair, 
jofi 
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It was, in fact, his magic feather to which he owed 
his escape* and a second rush which the buffaloes made 
had as little effect on him. Seeing that he was possessed 
of magical powers, the buffaloes made the best of matters 
and welcomed him into their camp, on condition that 
he would bring them gifts from hi* tribe. Thu he 
agreed to do. 

When the Indian returned with his wife and son to 
the village people they found that there was no food 
to be had ; but the buffalo-wife produced some meat 
from under her robe, and they ate of it. Afterward 
they went back to the herd with gifts, which pleased the 
buffaloes greatly. The chief bulls, knowing that the 
people were In want of food, offered to return with 
the hunter. HU son, who also wished to return, 
arranged to accompany the herd in the form of a buffalo, 
while his parents went shea 1 in human shape. The 
father warned the people that they must not kill his 
son when they went to hunt buffaloes, for, he said, the 
yellow calf would always return leading more buffaloes. 

By and by the child came to his father saying that hr 
would no more visit the camp in the form of a boy, 
as he was about to lead the herd eastward. Ere he 
went he told his father that when the hunters sought 
the chase they should kill the yellow calf and sacrifice 
it to Atlu* Tiriwa, tan its hide, and wrap in the skin 
an ear of com and other sacred things. Every rear 
they should look out for another yellow calf, sacrifice 
it, and keep a piece of its fat to add to the bundle. 
Then when food was scarce and famine threatened the 
tribe the chiefs should gather in council and pay a 
friendly visit to the young buffalo, and he would tell 
Tiriwa of their need, so that another yellow calf might 
be sent to lead the herd to the people. 

When he had said this the boy left the camp. All 
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was done as he had ordered. Food became plentiful, 
and the father became a chief, greatly respected by his 
people. His buffalo-wife, however, he almost forgot, 
ami one night she vanished. So distressed was the 
chief, and to remorseful for his neglect of her, that he 
never recovered, but withered away and died. But the 
tarred bundle was long preserved in the tribe as a 
magic charm to bring the buffalo. 

Their sacred bundles were most precious to the 
Indians, and were guarded religiously. In times of 
famine they were opened, by the pnests with much 
ceremony. The above story is given to explain the 
origin of that belonging to the Pawnee tribe. 

The Bear-Mas 

There was once a boy of the Pawnee tribe who 
imitated the way* of a bear j and, indeed, he much 
resembled that inimaL When he played with the 
other boy* of his village he would pretend to be a 
bear, and even when he grew up he would often tell his 
companions laughingly that he could turn himself into 
a bear whenever he liked. 

His resemblance to the animal came about in this 
manner. Before the boy was born his father had gone 
on the war-path, and at some distance from his home 
had come upon a tiny bear-cub. The little creature 
looked at him so wisetudy and was so small and help¬ 
less that he could not pass by without taking notice of 
it. So he stooped ana picked it up in his arms, tied 
some Indian tobacco round its neck, and said: “1 
know that the Great Spirit, Tiriwa, will care for you, 
but 1 cannot go on my way without putting these 
things round your neck to show that I feel kindly 
toward 5 ju. I hope that the animals will tike care 
ot my son when he is born, and help him to grow up 
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a great and wise man.” With that he went on hi* 

way. 

On his return he told his wife of his encounter with 
the Little Bear, told her how he had taken it in his arms 
and looked at it and talked to it. Now there is an 
Indian superstition that a woman, before a child is horn, 
must not look fixedly at or think much about any 
animal, or the infant will resemble it. So when the 
warrior's boy was bom he was found to have the ways 
of a bear, and to become more and more like that animal 
the older he grew. The boy, quite aware of the resem¬ 
blance, often went away by himself into the forest, where 
he used to pray to the Bear. 

The Bear-Mu Slain 

On one occasion, when he was quite grown up, he 
accompanied a war party of the Pawnees 4$ their chief. 
They travelled a considerable distance, but ere they 
arrived at any village they fell into a crap prepared for 
them by their enemies, the Siouat, Taken completely 
off their guard, the Pawnees, to the number of about 
forty, were slain to a man. The pan of the country in 
which this incident took place was rocky and cedar- 
dad and harboured many bears, and the bodies of the 
dead Pawnees lay in a ravine in the path of these ani¬ 
mals. When they came to the body of the Bear-man a 
she-bear instantly recognized it as that of their bene¬ 
factor, who had sacrificed smokes to them, made songs 
about them, and done them many a good turn during 
his lifetime. She called to her companion and begged 
him to do something to bring the Bear-man to"life 
again. The other protested that he could do nothing, 
"Nevertheless," he added, “I will try. If the sun 
were shining 1 might succeed, but when it is dark and 
cloudy 1 am powerlm.'* 
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The Resuscitation of the Bear-Man 

The sun was shining but fitfully that day, however. 
Long intervals of gloom succeeded each gleam of sun* 
light But the two bears set about collecting the 
remains of the Bear-man, who was indeed sadly muti¬ 
lated, and, lying down on his body, they worked 
aver him with their magic medicine till he showed 
Vigos of returning life. At length he fully repaired 
consciQiHneiS} tiiil, finding himself in the presence of 
two bears, was at a loss to know what had happened 
to him* But the animals related how they had brought 
him to life, and the sight of his dead comrades Wing 
around him recalled what had gone before- Gratefully 
acknowledging the service the Otars had done him, he 
accompanied them to their den. He was still very 
weak, and frequently fainted, but ere long he recovered 
his strength and was as well as ever, only he had no 
hair on hni head, for the Sioux had scalped him. During 
his soiourn with the bears he was taught alt the things 
that tfiey knew—which was a great deal, for all Indians 
know that the bear is one of the wisest ofanimals. How¬ 
ever, his host begged him not to regard the wonderful 
things he did as the outcome of his own strength, but 
to give thanks to Tiriwa, who had made the bears and 
had given them their wisdom and greatness. Finally 
he told the Bear-man to return to his people, where he 
would become a very great man, great in war and in 
wealth. But at the same lime he must not forget the 
bears, nor cease to imitate them, for on that would 
depend much of his auecess. 

41 1 shall look after you,” he concluded. “ If 1 die, 
you shall die ; if 1 grow old, you shall grow old along 
with me. This tree”—pointing to a cedar—" shall be 
a protector to you. It never becomes old • it is always 
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fresh and beautiful, the gift of Tiriwa. And if a 
thunderstorm should come while you arc at home throw 
some cedar-wood on the fire and you will be safe," 
Giving hurt a bear-skin cap to hide his hairless scalp, 
the Bear then bade him depart. 

Arrived at his home, the young man was greeted with 
amazement, for it was thought that he had perished 
with the rest of the war party. But when he con¬ 
vinced his parents that it was indeed their son who 
visited them, they received him joyfully. When he 
had embraced his friends and had been congratulated 
by them on his return, he told them of the hears, who 
were waiting outside the village. Taking presents of 
Indian tobacco, sweet-smelling day, buffalo-meat, and 
beads, he returned to them, and again talked with the 
h e-bear, The latter hugged him, saying : “ As my 
fur has touched you, you will be great; as my hands 
have touched your hands, you will be fearless; and as 

with, you will be wise," 



Tme to his words, the animal made the Bear-man 
the greatest warrior of his tribe. He was the originator 
of the Bear Dance, which the Pawnees still practise. 
He lived to an advanced age, greatly honoured by his 
people. 





CHAPTER VII: MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
OF THE NORTHERN AND NORTH¬ 
WESTERN INDIANS 


Hilda Dtmi*Godi 

T HERE it * curiou» Hatda story told of the 
origin of certain supernatural people, who are 
supposed to speak through the jftfldww* 
medicine-men, and of how they got their names. 

Ten brothers went out to hunt with their dogs. 
While they were climb mg a steep rocky mountain a 
thick mist enveloped them, and they were compelled to 
remain on the height*. By and bythey made a fire, 
and the youngest, who was full oi mischief, ^ast *’ 
bow in it- When the bow was burnt the hunter* were 
astonished to we it on the level ground below. I he 
mischievous brother thereupon announced his inten¬ 
tion of following his weapon, and by the unteman). 
Though the others tried hard to dissuade him, he 
threw himself on the blazing fire, and was quickly 
consumed. His brothers then beheld him on the 
plain vigorously exhorting them to follow his example- 
One by one they did so, some boldly, some timorously, 
but all found themselves at last on the level ground. 

As the brothers travelled on they heard a wren 
chirping, and they saw that one of their number had 
* blue hole in bis heart. Farther on they found a 
hawk’s feather, which they tied in the hair of the 
youngest. They came at length to a deserted village 
on the shores of an inkt T and took possesion ol one Qt 
the huts, For food they ate some mussels, and having 
satisfied their hunger they set out to explore the settle¬ 
ment- Nothing rewarded then- search but an old carlo*, 
moss-grown anl covered with nettles* When they na 
removed the weeds and scraped off the moss they 
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repaired it, and the itiischitvous one who had led them 
into the fire made i bark bailer for it, on ■which he 
carved Else representation of a bind. Another* who had 
in his hair a bunch of feathers, took a pole and jumped 
into the canoc. The rest followed, and the canoe slid 
away from the shore. Soon they came in sight of a 
village where a ikamart was performing. 

Attracted by the noise and the glow ot the fire, the 
warrior at the bow stepped ashore and advanced to see 
what was going on, “Now," he heard the shaman say, 
“ the chief Supernatural-being-who-keep'S-the-bow-oft is 
coming ashore." The Indian was ashamed to hear 
himself thus mistakenly, as he thought, referred to as a 
supernatural being, and returned to the canoe. The 
nest one advanced to the village. “ Chief Hawk-hole is 
coming ashore,” said the shaman. The Indian saw the 
blue hole at his heart, and he also was ashamed, and 
returned to his brothers. The third was named Super¬ 
natural-bet ng-011-whom-the-daylight-rests, the fourth 
Su p cr n aturaf- bcing-on -t he-waier-o n-whom-is-sun shine, 
the fifth Supernatural-puffin-on-the-witer, the sixth 
H a wk-w ith-onc-feaiher-s tie ki ng-out-of (h e-water, the 
seventh Wearing-clouds-arnund.his.neck, the eighth 
Supernatural-being-with-the-big-ey es, the ninth Super- 
na tura I-being-lying-on-his-back-in-the-canoc, and the 
eldest, and last, Supernatural-being-halt-of-whose- 
words-aroraven. Each as he heard his name pronounced 
returned to the canoe. When they had all heard the 
thamaXy and were assembled once more, the eldest 
brother Mid, “We have indeed become supernatural 
people," which was quite true, for by burning themselves 
in the (ire they had reached the I^rnd of Souls. 1 

* Thii myth would ippetr to «pbm tins fincitd rmcmbUate 
between tnxrtemd the ilutkwy oivipomuitnbiWBevefwIiicK «pmu 
« ghosts are to composed. 
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The Supernatural Sister 

The ten brothers floated round the coast till they 
reached another village. Here they took on board a 
woman whose arms had been accidentally burned by 
her husband, who mistook them tor the arms of some 
one embracing his wife. The woman was severely 
burned and was in great distress. The supernatural 
brothers made a crack in the bottom ot the canoe 
and told the woman to place her hands in it. Her 
wounds were immediately healed. They called her 
their sister, and seated her in the canoe to bail out the 
water. When they came to the Djd, the stream near 
which dwelt Fine-wcather-wom*n/ the latter came and 
talked to them, repeating the names which the ihamatt 
had given them, and calling their sister Supematural- 
womm-who-do cs-th e-bail mg. 

" Paddle to the island you see in the distance/’ she 
added. "The wizard who lives there is he who paints 
those who arc to become supernatural beings. Go 
to him and he will paint you. Dance four nights in 
your canoe and you will !>c finished." 

They did as she bade them, and the wizard dressed 
them in a manner becoming to their position as super¬ 
natural beings. He gave them dancing hats, dancing 
skirts, and puffin-beak rattles, and drew a cloud over 
the outside of their canoe. 

The Birth of Sift 

The Haida of British Columbia and the Queen 
Charlotte Islands jsossess a striking myth relating to 
the incarnation of the Sky-god, their principal deity. 
The daughter of a certain chief went one day to dig in 
the beach. After she had worked some time she dug 
* See page 3(6, 
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up a codcle-shell. She was about to throw It to one 
side when she thought she heard a sound coming from 
it like chat of a child crying. Examining the shell, she 
found a small baby inside. She carried it home and 
wrapped it in a warm covering, and tended it so care¬ 
fully that it grew rapidly and soon began to walk. 

Site wis sitting beside the child one day when he 
made a movement with his hand as if imitating the 
drawing of a bowstring, so to please him she rook a 
copper bracelet from her arm and hammered it into the 
shape of a bow, which she strung and gave him along 
with two arrow*. He was delighted with the tiny 
weapon, and immediately set out to hunt small game 
with it. Every day he returned to his foster-mothet 
with some trophy of his skill One day it was a goose, 
another a woodpecker, and another a hiue jay. 

One morning he awoke to find himself and his 
mother in a fine new house, with gorgeous door-posts 
splendidly carved and illuminated in rich reds, blues, 
and greens. The carpenter who had raised this fine 
building married his mother, and was very kind to him. 
He took the boy down to the sea-shore, and caused 
him to sit with his face looking toward the expanse 
of the Pacific. And so long as the lad looked across 
the boundless blue there was fair weather. 

His father used to go fishing, and one Jay Stfi—for 
such was the boy’s namt — expressed a wish to accom¬ 
pany him. They obtained devil-fish for bait, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the fishing-ground, where the lad instructed 
his father to pronounce certain magical formulae, the 
resul t of which was that their fishing-line was violently 
agitated and their canoe pulled round an adjacent island 
three times. When the disturbance stopped at last they 
pulled in the line and dragged out a monster covered 
with piles of halibut. 
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One day Stfi went out wearing a wren-skin* His 
mother beheld him rise in stature until he soared 
above her and brooded like a bank of shining clouds 
over the ocean* Then he descended and donned the 
skin of a blue jay. Again he rose over the sea, and 
shone resplendcndy, Once more he soared upward, 
wearing the skin of a woodpecker, and the waves 
reflected a colour as of fire. 

Then he said: " Mother, I shall see you no more. 
1 am going away from you. When the sky looks like 
my face painted by my father there will be no wind. 
Then the fishing will be good.” 

His mother osdc htm farewell, sadly, yet with the 

S roud knowledge that she had nurtured a divinity. 

■ut her sorrow increased when her husband intimated 
that it was time for him to depart as well. Her super¬ 
natural son and husband, however, left her a portion 
of their power. For when she sits by the Inlet and 
loosens her robe the wind scurries down between the 
banks and the waves arc rutiled with tempest; and the 
more she loosens the garment the greater is the storm. 
They call her in the Indian tongue Fin e-w eat her-wo man. 
But she dwells mostly in the winds, and when the cold 
morning airs draw up from the sea landward ^he 
makes an offering of feathers to her glorious son. The 
feathers are flakes of snow, and they serve to remind 
him that the world is weary for a glimpse of his golden 
face. 

Master -Carpenter and South-East 

A Haida myth relates how Master-carpenter, a 
supernatural being, went to war with South-east (the 
south-east wind) at Sqa-i, the town lying farthest south 
on the Queen Charlotte Islands. The south-east wind 
is particularly rude and boisterous on that coast, and it 
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was with the intention of punishing him for his violence 
that Master-carpenter challenged him- First or aii, 
however, he set about building a catioc for himselt. 
The first one he made split, and he was obliged to 
throw it away. The second also split, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had made it stouter than the other. 
Another and another he built, making each one stronger 
than the last, but every attempt ended in failure, and at 
last, exceedingly vexed at his unskilful ness, he was on 
the point of giving the task up. He would have done 
so, indeed, but for the intervention of Greatest Fool, 
Hitherto Master-carpenter had been trying to form 
two canoes from one log by means of wedges. Greatest 
Fool stood watching him for a time, amused at his 
clumsiness, and finally showed him that he ought to 
use bent wedges. And though he was perhaps the 
last person from whom Master-carpenter might expect 
to learn anything, the unsuccessful builder of canoes 
adopted the suggestion, with the happiest results. 
When at length he was satisfied that he had made a 
good canoe lie let it down into the water, and Jailed 
off in search of South-east. # , 

Bv and by he floated right down to his enemy s 
abooe, and when he Judged "himself to be above it he 
rose in the canoe and flung out a challenge. There 
wna no reply. Again he called, and this time a rapid 
current began to float past him, bearing on it's surface 
a quantity of seaweed. The shrewd Master-carpenter 
fancied he saw the matted hair of his enemy floating 
anions the seaweed* He seized hold of itt and after 
it came South-east. The latter in a great passion 
began to call on his nephews to help him. The first 
to be summoned was Red-storm-doud. Immediately 
a deep red suffused the sky. Then the stormj tints 
died away, and the wind rose with a harsh murmur. 
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When this wind had reached its full strength another 
was summoned, Taker-ofcof-the-tree-tops. The blast 
increased: to a hurricane, and the tree-tops were blown 
off and carried away and fell thickly about the canoe, 
where Master-carpenter was making use of his magic 
arts to protect himself. Again another wind was called 
up, Pebble-rat tier, who set the stones and sand flying 
about as he shrieked in answer to the summofis. 
Maker-ofchc-thkk-sea-mist came nest, the spirit of 
the fog which strikes terror into the hearts of those 
at sea, and he was followed by a numerous band of 
other nephews, each more to be dreaded than the last. 
Finally Tidal-wave came and covered Master-carpenter 
with water, so that he was obliged to give in. Relin¬ 
quishing his hold on South-east, he managed to struggle 
to the shore. It was said by some that South-east 
died, but the tfiamam, who ought to know, say that he 
returned to his own place. 

South-east's mother was named To-morrow, and the 
Indians say that if they utter that word they wdl have 
bad weather, for South-east does not like to hear his 
mother's name used by any one else. 

The Beaver and the Fcrcujeue 

This is the tale of a feud herween the heavers and 
the porcupines. Beaver had laid in a plentiful store of 
food, but Porcupine had failed to do so, and one day 
when the former was out hunting the latter went to his 
lodge and stole his provision, when Beaver returned 
he found that bis food was gone, and he questioned 
Porcupine ahum the matter. 

“ Did vou steal my food ? " he asked. 

“ No," answered Porcupine. “One cannot steal food 
from supernatural beings, and you and 1 both possess 
supernatural powers.'’ 

|» 
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Of course this was mere bluff on the part of 
Porcupine, and it in nowise deceived his companion. 

“You stoic my food I*' said Beaver angrily, and 
he tried to sme Porcupine with his teeth. But the 
sharp spines of the latter disconcerted him, though 
he was not easily repulsed. For a time he fought 
furiously, but at length he was forced to retreat, with 
his face* covered with quills from his spiny adversary. 
His friends and relatives greeted him sympathetically. 
His father summoned all the Beaver People, told them 
of the injuries his son had received, and hade them 
avenge the honour of their clan. The people at once 
repaired to the abode of Porcupine, who, from the 
fancied security of his lodge, heaped insults and abuse 
on them. The indignant Beaver People pulled his 
house down about his ears, seised him, and carried 
him, in spite of his threats and prorests, to a desolate 
island, where they left him to starve. 

It seemed to Porcupine that he had not tong to live. 
Nothing grew on the island save two trees, neither 
of which was edible, and there was no other food 
within reach. He called loudly to his friends to come 
to his assistance, but there was no answer. In vain he 
summoned all the animals who were related to him. 
His cries never reached them. 

When he had quite given up hope he fancied he 
heard something whisper to him : ,f Call upon Cold* 
weather, call upon North-wind," At first he did not 
understand, but thought his imagination must he play¬ 
ing tricks with him. Again the voice whispered to 
him : “Sing North son^s, and you will be saved." 
Wondering much, but with hope rising in his breast. 
Porcupine did as he was bidden, and raised his voice 
in the North songs. “Let the cold weather come," 
he sang, “ let the water be smooth," 

IT? 
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The Fiodio* of Porcupine 

After a time the weather became very cold, a strong 
wind blew from the north, and the water became 
smooth with a layer of ice. When it was sufficiently 
frozen to bear the weight of the Porcupine People t hey 
crossed over to the island in search of their brother. 
They were greatly rejoiced to see him, but tounJ him 
so weak that he could hardly walk, and he had to be 

carried to hit father’s lodge. 

When they wanted to know why Beaver nad treated 
him so cruelly he replied that it was because he had 
eaten Beaver's food. The Porcupine People, chinking 
this a small excuse, were greatly incensed against the 
beavers, and immediately declared war on them. Bui 
the latter were generally victorious, and the war by 
and by came to an inglorious end for the porcupine- 
The spiny tribe still, however, imagined that they had * 
grievance against Beaver, and plotted to take his htc. 
They carried him to the top ot a tall tree, tanking that 
as the beavers could not climb he would be in the same 
plight as their brother had been on the island. But 
by the simple expedient of eating the tree downward 
from the top Beaver was enabled to return to his 
home. 

Tht Devil-Fish’* Daughter 

A Hilda Indian was sailing in his canoe with h:> 
two children and his wife at low tide. They had been 
paddling for some time, when they came to a place 
where some devil-fish stones lay, and they could 
discern the devil-fish’s tracks and see where tts food 
was lying piled up. The man, who waj * ff' 
landed upon the rocks wilh the intention of finding 
and killing the devil-fish, bu: while he was searching 
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for it the monster suddenly emerged from its hole and 
dragged him through the aperture into its den. His 
wife and children, believing him to be dead, paddled 
away. 

The monster which had seized the min was a 
female devil-fish, and she dragged him far below into 
the prednets of th£ town where dwelt her father* the 
devil-fish chief, and there he married the devil-fish 
which had captured him. Many years passed, and at 
length the man became home-sick and greatly desired 
to see his wife and family once more. He begged the 
chief to let him go, and after some demur his request 
was granted. 

The shaman departed in one canoe, and his wife, the 
devilfish's daughter, in another. The canoes were 
magical, and sped along of themselves. Soon they 
reached his father's town by the aid of the enchanted 
craft. He had brought much wealth with him from 
the devil-fish kingdom, and with this he traded and 
became a great chief. Then His children found him 
and came to him. The)' were grown up, and to cele¬ 
brate his home-coming he held a great feast. Five 
great feasts he held, one after another, and at each of 
them his children and his human wife were present 

But the devil-fish wife began to pine for the sea-life. 
One day while her husband and she sat in his father’s 
house he began to melt At the same time the devil¬ 
fish wife disappeared betwixt the planks of the floor¬ 
ing, Her husband then assumed the devil-fish form, 
and a second soft, slimy body followed the first through 
the planks. The devil-fish "wife and her husband had 
returned to her father's realm. 

This myth, of course, approximates to those of the 
seal-wives who escape from their mortal husbands, and 
the swan- and other bird-brides who, pining for their 
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natural environment, uke wing one line day and leave 
their earth-mates. 

Chi nock Tales 

The Chinooks formerly dwelt on Columbia River, 
from the Dalles to its mouth, and on the Lower 
Willamette- With the exception of a few individuals, 
they arc now extinct, but their myths have been success* 
fully collected and preserved They were the natives 
of the north-west coast, cunning in bargaining, yet 
dwelling on a communal plan. Their chief physical 
characteristic was a high and narrow forehead artificially 
flattened. Concerning this people Professor Daniel 
Wilson says ; 

“The Chinooks arc among the most remarkable 
of the flat-headed Indians, and carry the process of 
cranial distortion to the greatest excess* They are in 
some respects a superior race, making slaves of other 
tribes, and evincing considerable skill in such arts as 
are required in their wild forest and coast life* Thru 
chief war-implements are bow*; and arrows, the former 
made from the yew-tree, and the latter feathered and 
pointed with bone. Their canoes are hollowed out of 
the crunk of the ccdar-trcc, which attains to a great 
size in that region, and are frequently ornamented with 
much taste and skill* In such a canoe the dead 
Chinook chief Is deposited, surrounded with all the 
requisites for war, or the favourite occupations oflife ; 
presenting a correspondence in his sepulchral rites to 
the ancient pagan viking, who, as appears alike from 
the contents of the Scandinavian Skihttaeixingtr and 
from rhe narratives of the sagas, was interred or con¬ 
sumed in his war-galley, and the form of that favourite 
Scene of ocean Triumphs pcrpetualed in the earth-wu; k 
chat covered his ashes," 
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The Story of Blue jay and Id 

The Chinooks tell many stories of Blue Jay, the 
tricky, mischievous lor cm-bird, and among these tale* 
there are three which are concerned with his sister lot. 
Blue Jay, whose disposition resembled that of the bird 
he symbolized, delighted in tormenting lot by delibe¬ 
rately misinterprets tig her commands, and by repeating 
at every opportunity his favourite phrase, “ lot is always 
telling lies.' 

In the first of the trilogy lot requested her brother 
to take a wife from among the dead, to help her with 
her work in house and field. To this Blue Jay readily 
assented, and he took for his spouse a chieftain's 
daughter who had been recently buried. But Ioi'a 
request that his wife should be an old one he dis¬ 
regarded* 

“ Take her to the Land of the Supernatural People,” 
said loi, when she had seen her brother's bride, w and 
they will restore her to life." 

Blue jay set out on his errand, and after a day's 
journey arrived with his wife at a town inhabited by 
the Supernatural Folk. 

“How long has she been dead?" they asked him, 
when he stated his purpose in visiting them. 

A day," he replied. 

The Supernatural People shook their heads. 

"Wc cannot help you,” said they. 11 You must 
travel to the town where people arc restored who have 
been dead for a day.” 

Blue Jay obediently resumed his journey, and at the 
end of another day he reached the town to which he 
had been directed, and told its inhabitants why he had 
come. 

“ How long has she been dead ? " they asked. 
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“Two days," said he* „ * . _ 

“Then we can do nothing/* replied the Supver- 
naturaJ Folk, M for we can only restore people who 
have been dead one day. However, you can go to 
the town where those are brought to hie who have 

Xiother^'day s^journey brought Blue Jay and hw 
wife to the third town. Again he found him^lfa day 
hie and was directed to a fourth town, and from that 
one’to yet another. At the fifth town, however, the 
Supernatural People took pity on him, and twmsrcd 
his wire from death. Blue jay they made a ehicfuin 
among them, and conferred many honours upon him. 

Afar a time he got tired of living in state among 
the Supernatural People, and returned home. 

When he was once more among his kmdred ms 
young brother-in-law, the chief's son, learnt t t iS 
sister was alive and married to Blue Jay* 

Hastily the boy carried the news to his father, t 
old chief, who sent a message to Blue jay demanding 
his hair in payment for his w.fe. The messenger 
received no reply, and the angry chief 
people round him and led them to Blue >y a 1<W- 
Un their approach Blue Jay turned himself injO * 
and flew awav, while hi* wife swooned. All the efforts 
of her kindred could not bring the woman round, and 
they called on her husband to return. U was m vam 
however : Blue jay would not come back, and his wite 
journeyed finally to the Land of Souls, 

The Marriage of lol , 

The second portion of the trilogy relates ^ ® 
Ghost-people, setting out one night from the Shadow* 
tand to buy a wife, took loi, the sister of Blue Jay, who 
disappeared before morning. After a year had elapsed 
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A FISHING EXPEDITION IN SHADOW-LAND 
her brother decided to go in search of her. But though 
he inquired the wiy to the Ghost-tonntry from all 
manner of birds and beasts, he got a satisfactory answer 
from none of them, and would never have arrived at 
his destination at all had he not been carried thither 
at last by supernatural means. 

In the Ghost-country he found his sister, surrounded 
by heaps of bones, which she introduced to him as his 
relatives by marriage. At certain times these relics 
would attain a semblance of humanity', but instantly 
became bones again at the sound of a loud voice. 

A Fishing Expedition in Shadow-land 

At his sister’s request Blue Jay went fishing with his 
young brother-in-law. Finding that when he spoke in a 
loud tone he caused the boy to becomes heap of bones 
in the canoe, Blue Jay took a malicious pleasure in 
reducing him to that condition. It was just the sort 
of trick he loved to play. 

The fish they caught were nothing more than leaves 
and branches, and Blue Jay, in disgust, threw them back 
into the warer. But, to his chagrin, when he returned 
his sister told him that they were really fish, and that 
he ought not to have flung them away. However, 
he consoled himself with the re fleet ion, ** lot is always 
telling lies.' 1 

Besides teasing loi, he played many pranks on the 
inoffensive Ghosts. Sometimes he would put the skull 
of a child on the shoulders of a man, and vut vtrsa > 
and take a mischievous delight in the ludicrous result 
when they came ‘alive.* 

On one occasion, when the prairies were on fire, 
loi bade her brother extinguish the flames. For this 
purpose she gave him five buckets of water, warning 
him that he must not pour it on the burning prairies 
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until he came to the fourth of them. Blue jay dis¬ 
obeyed her, as he was wont to do, and with dire 
results, for when he reached the fifth prairie he found 
he had no water to pour on it, While endeavour* 
ing to beat out the flames he was so seriously 
burned that he died, and returned to the Ghosts as 
one of themselves, but without losing his mischievous 
propensities. 

Blue Jav and lot Go Visiting 

The third tale of the trilogy tells how Blue jay and 
lot went to visit their friends. The Magpie was the 
first to receive the visitors, and by means of magic he 
provided food for them. Putting a salmon egg into 
a kettle of boiling water, he placed the kettle on the 
fire, and immediately it was full of salmon eggs, so that 
when they had eaten enough Blue jay and lot were able 
to carry a number away. 

On the following day the Magpie called for the kettle 
they had borrowed. Blue Jay tried to entertain his visitor 
in the same magical fashion as the latter had enter¬ 
tained him. But his attempt was so ludicrous that the 
Magpie could not help laughing at him. 

The pair's next visit was to the Duck, who obtained 
food for them by making her children dive for trout. 
Again there was twice as much as they could eat, and 
Blue jay and lot carried away the remainder on a 
mat. During the return visit of the Duck Blue Jay 
tried to emulate this feat also, using lot's children 
instead of the ducklings. His attempt was again un¬ 
successful. 

The two visited in turn the Black Bear, the Beaver, 
and the Sed, all of whom similarly supplied refresh¬ 
ment for them in a magical manner. But Blue Jay's 
attempts at imitating these creatures were futile, 
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THE HEAVEN-SOUGHT BRIDE 

A vis;t to the Shadows concluded the round, and the 
adventurers returned home. 

The Heaven nought Bride 

A brother and sister left destitute by the death of 
their fftthcTj m chief of the Chinook^ were forced to go 
hunting sea-otters ever)- day to obtain a livelihood* As 
they hunted the mists came down, and with them the 
Supernatural People, one of whom became enamoured 
ot the girl. The ghostly husband sent ha wife gifts 
of stranded timber and whale-meat, so that when her 
son was horn she might want for nothing. The mis¬ 
chievous Blue Jay, hearing of the abundance of mear in 
the young chiefs house, apprised his own chief of the 
arcumsrance and brought all the village to share it 
The Supernatural People, annoyed that ‘heir bounty 
should be thus misused, abducted the young chief s 
sister, along with her child. 

The woman’s aunt, the Crow, gathered many noteiu 
tilla and other roots, placed them in her canoe, and put 
our to sea. She came to the country of the Super¬ 
natural Folk, and when they saw her approaching they 
aJJ ran down to the beach to greet her. They seedily 
snatched at the roots she had brought with her and 
devoured them, eating the most succulent and throwing 
away those that were not so much to their taste. The 
Crow soon found her niece, who laughed at her for 
bringing such fare to such a land. 

*' Do you think they are men that you hrfng them 
potent ilia roots l ’* she cried. « They only eat certain 
of the roots you have fetched hither because they have 
magical properties. The next time you come' bring 
the sort of roots they seized upon—and you can also 
bring a basket of poten fills roots for me."* 
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The While'catcher 

She then tailed upon a dog which was gambolling 
dose at hand, 

“Take this dog," she said to the Crow. “It 
belongs to four grand-nephew. When you come 
near toe shore say, ‘Catch a whale, dog, 1 and see what 
happens," 

The Crow bade farewell to her niece, and, re-entering 
her canoe, steered for the world of mortals again. The 
dog lay quietly in the stern. When about half-way 
across the Crow recollected, her niece’s advice, 

“ Catch a whale, good dog," she cried encouragingly. 

The dot; arose, and at that moment a wfiile crossed 
the path of the canoe. The dog sank, his teeth in the 
great fish, and the frail bark rocked violently* 

« Hold him fast, good fellow 1" cried the Crow 
excitedly, “ Hold him fast I " But the canoe tossed 
so dangerously and shipped so much water that in a 
great fright she bade the dog let go. He did so, and 
Uy down in the stern again. 

The Crow arrived at the world of men once more, 
and after landing turned round to call her wonderful 
dog ashore. But no trace of him was visible. He had 
disappeared. 

Once more the Crow gathered many roots and 
plants, taking especial care to collect a good supply 
of the sort the Supernatural People were fond of, 
and gathering only a small basket of potentilla. _ For 
the second time she crossed over to the land of the 


Divine Beings, who, on espying her succulent cargo, 
devoured it at once. She carried the porentilla roots 
to her niece, and when in her house noticed the dog 
she had received and lost. Her niece informed her 
cha; she should not have ordered the animal to sene 















THE CHINOOKS VISIT THE SUPERNATURALS 
the whale in mid-ocean, but should have waited until 
she was nearer the land- The Crow departed once 
wore, taking the dog with hcr. 

When they approached the land of men the Crow 
called to the animal to catch a whale, but it stirred not. 
Then the Crow poured some water over him, and he 
started up and killed a large whale, the carcass of which 
drifted on to the beach, when the people came down 
and cut it up for food. 

The Chtnocki Visit the Supernatural* 

Some time after this the young chief expressed a 
desire to go to see his sister, so hi* people manned a 
large canoe and set forth. The chief of the Super¬ 
natural People, observing their approach, warned his 
subjects that the mortals might do something to their 
disadvantage, and by means of magic he covered the 
sea with ice. The air became exceedingly cold, so 
cold, indeed, that Blue jay, who had accompanied the 
young chief, leapt into the water. At this one of 
the Supernatural People on shore laughed and cried 
out : “ Ha, ha 1 Blue Jay has drowned himself I " 
At this taunt the young chief in the canoe arose, and, 
taking the ice which covered the surface of the sea, 
cast it away. At sight of such power the Supernatural 
Folk became much alarmed. 

The chief and his followers now came to land, and, 
walking up the beach, found it deserted. Not a single 
Supernatural Person was to be seen. Espying the 
chirr's house, however, the Chinooks approached it. 
It was guarded by sea-lions, one at each side of the 
door. The chief cautiously warned his people against 
attempting an entrance. But the irrepressible Blue Jay 
tried to leap past the sea-lions, and got severely bitten 
for his pains. Howling dismally, he rushed seaward. 
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The young chief, annoyed that, the Divine Bei ngs should 
have cause for Laughter against any of his people, now 
darted forward, scixed the monsters one in each hand, 
and hurled them far sway. 

At this second feat the Supernatural Folk set up a 
hubbub of rage and dismay, which was turned to Loud 
laughter when Blue Jay claimed the deed as his, loudly 
chanting his own praises. The Chinooks, taking heart, 
entered the lodge- But the Supernatural Folk vanished, 
leaving only the chieF b sister behind. 

The Chinooks had had nothing to cat since leaving 
their own country, and Blue jay, who, like most 
worthless folk, was always hungry, complained loudly 
that he was famished. His brother Robin sullenly 
ordered him to be silent Suddenly a Supernatural 
Being with a long beak emerged from under the bed, 
and, splitting wood with hta beak, kindled a large fire. 

"Robin,' sadd Blue jay, "that is the spirit of otir 
great-grand father’s slave.” 

Soon the house wai full of smoke, and a voice was 
heard calling out for the Smoke-eater. An individual 
with an enormous belly made his appearance, and 
swallowed all the smoke, so that the house became 
light. A small dish was brought, containing only one 
piece of meat. But the mysterious voice called for the 
Whale.meat-cutter, who appeared, and sliced the frag¬ 
ment so with bis beak that the phtc was full to over¬ 
flowing. Then he blew upon it, and it became a large 
canoe full of meat, which the Chinooks finished, much 
to the amazement of the Supernatural People. 

The Four Testa 

After a while a messenger from the Divine People 
approached and asked to be Told whether the Indians 
would accept ■ challenge to a diving contest, the 


THE FOUR TESTS 

defeated to lose their lives. This was agreed to, and 
Blue Jay was selected to dive for the Chinooks. He 
had taken the precaution of placing some bushes in his 
canoe, which he threw into the water before diving with 
his opponent, a woman. When his breath gave out he 
came to (he surface, concealing his head under the 
floating bushes. Then he sank into the water again, 
and cried to his opponent; ** Where are you ?'* <f Here 
I am,” she replied. Four timesdtd Blue Jay cunningly 
come up for breath, hidden beneath the bushes, and on 
diving for the last time he found the woman against 
whom he was pitted lying at the bottom of the sea, 
almost unconscious. He took his dub, which he had 
concealed beneath his blanket, and struck her on the 
nape uf the neck. Then he rose and claimed the 
victory. 

The Supernatural People, much chagrined, suggested 
a climbing contest, to which Blue Jay readily agreed, but 
he was warned that if he was beaten he would be dashed 
to pieces. He placed upright a piece of ice which was 
so high chat it readied the clouds. The Supernatural* 
matched a chipmunk against him. When the com¬ 
petitors had reached a certain height Blue Jay grew 
tired, so he used his wings and flew upward, ~The 
chipmunk kept her eyes closed and did not notice the 
deception. Blue Jay hit her on the neck with hit dub, 
sn that she fell, and Blue Jay was adjudged the winner. 

A shooting match was next proposed fay the ex¬ 
asperated Supernatural*, in which the persons engaged 
were to shoot at one another. This the Chinooks 
won by taking a beaver as thrir champion ami tying a 
millstone in front of him. A sweating match was also 
won by the Chinooks taking ice with them into the 
superheated caves where the contest took place. 

As a kst effort to shame the CLInvok? rite Divine 
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People suggested that the sue chiefs should engage in 
a whale-catching contest. This was agreed to, and the 
Supernatural chiefs wife, after warning them, placed 
Blue Jay and Robin under her armpits to keep them 
quiet. As they descended to the beach, she said to her 
brother: M Four whales will pass you, but do not har¬ 
poon any until the fifth appears." 

Robin did as he was hid, but the woman had a hard 
time in keeping the curious Blue jay hidden. The 
four whales pasted, but the young chief took no heed. 
Then the fifth slid by. He thrust his harpoon deep 
into its blubber, and cast it ashore. The Supernatural 
chief was unsuccessful in his attempts, and so the 
Chi nooks won again. On the result being known Blue 
Jay could no longer he restrained, and, falling from 
under the woman's arm, he was drowned. 

On setting out fnr home the chief was advised to tie 
Robin’s blanket to a magical rope with which his sister 
provided him. When the Chinooks were in the 
m:Jdle of the ocean the Supernatural People raised 
a great storm to encompass their destruction. But the 
charm the chiefs sister had given them proved effica¬ 
cious, and they reached their own land in safety. 

Blue Jay's death may be regarded as merely figura¬ 
tive, tor he appears in many subsequent Chinook tales. 

This myth is undoubtedly one of the class which 
relates to the 1 harrying of Hades/ Sec the remarks 
at tht conclusion of the myth of "The Thunderer's 
Son-in-law," 

The ThundeftM Son'in-Law 

There were five brother* who lived together. Four 
of them were accustomed to spend their days in hunting 
elk, while the fifth, who was the youngest, was always 
compelled to remain at the camp. They lived amicably 
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enough, i*ve that the youngest grumbled at never 
bring able to go to the hunting. One day as the youth 
sat brooding over his grievance the silence was sud¬ 
denly broken by a hideous din which appeared to come 
from the region of the doorway, He was at a loss to 
understand the cause of it, and anxiously wished for 
the return of his brother*. Suddenly there appeared 
before him a man of gigantic liae, strangely apparelled. 
He demanded food, and the frightened boy, remem¬ 
bering that they were well provided, hastily arose to 
satisfy the stranger's desires. He brought out an 
ample supply of meat and tallow, but was astonished 
to find that the strange being lustily called for more. 
The youth, thoroughly terrified, hastened to gratify 
the monster’s craving, and the giant ate steadily on, 
hour after hour, until the brothers returned at the end 
of the day to discover the glutton devouring the fruits 
of their hunting. The monster appeared not to heed 
the brothers, but, anxious to satisfy his enormous 
appetite, he still ate. A fre.^h supply of meat had 
been secured, and this the brothers placed before him. 
He continued to gorge himsdf throughout the night 
and well into the next day. At last the meat was 
at an end, and the brothers became alarmed. What 
next would the insatiable creature demand ? They 
approached him and told him that only slcins remrinetL 
hut he replied : « What shall 1 eat, grandchildren, now 
that there are only skins and you ? ,f They did not 
appear to understand him until they had questioned 
him several times. On retiring that the glutton 
meant to devour them, they determined to escape, so 
boiling the skins, which they set before him, they’fled’ 
through a hole in the hut, Outside they placed a dog, 
and told him to send the giant in the direction opposite to 
that which they had taken. Night foil, and the monster 
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dept, while the dog kept 2 wcity vigil over (he exit by 
-Thich his masters had escaped. Day dawned as the 
giant crept through the gap. He ashed the dog : 
11 Which way went your masters ?" The animal 
replied by setting his head in the direction opposite 
to the true one. The giant observed the sign, and 
went on the road the dog indicated. After proceeding 
for some distance he found that the young men could 
not have gone that way, so he returned to the hut, to 
find the dog still there. Again he questioned the animal, 
who merely repeated bis previous movement. The 
monster once more set out, but, unable to discover the 
fugitives, he again returned. Three times he repeated 
these fruitless journeys. At last he succeeded in getting 
on to the right path, and shortly came within Sight of 
the brother?. 

The Thunderer 

Immediately they saw their pursuer they endeavoured 
to outrun him, but without avail. The giant gained 
ground, and soon overtook the eldest, whom he slew. 
He then made for the others, and slew three more. 
The youngest only was left. The lad hurried on until 
he came to a river, on the bank of which was a man 
liihiny, whose name was the Thunderer. This person 
he implored to convey him to the opposite side. After 
much hesitation the Thunderer agreed, and, rowing 
him over the stream, he commanded the fugitive to go 
to his hut, and returned to his nets. By this time the 
monster had gained the river, and on seeing the fisher¬ 
man he asked to be ferried over also. The Thunderer 
at first refused, but was eventually persuaded bv the 
offer of a piece of twine. Afraid that the boat might 
capsiie, the Thunderer stretched himself across the 
river, and commanded the giant to walk over his body. 
314 
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The monster, unaware of treachery, readily responded, 
but no looticr had he reached the Thunderer'* legs 
than the latter jet them apart, thus precipitating him 
into the water. Hi* hat also fell in after him. The 
Thunderer now gained his feet, and watched the giant 
drifting helplessly down the stream. He did not wish 
to save the monster, for be believed him to be an evil 
spirit. 11 Okulam [Noise of Surge] will he your name," 
he said. " Only when the storm is raging will you be 
heard. When the weather is very bad your hat will 
also be heard." As he concluded this prophecy the 
giant disappeared from sight. The Thunderer then 
gathered his nets together and went ta his hut. The 
youth whom he had saved married his daughter, and 
continued to remain with him. One day the youth 
desired to watch his father-in-law fishing for whales. 
His wife warned him against doing so. He paid no 
heed to her warning, however, but went to the sea, 
where he f.hw the Thunderer struggling with a whale. 
His father-in-law flew into a great rage, and a furious 
storm arose. The Thunderer looked toward the land, 
and immediately the storm increased in fury, with 
thunder and lightning, so he threw down hit dtp-net 
and departed for home, followed by hts son-in-law. 

Slcrts-Ratslag 

On reaching the house the young man gathered 
some pieces of coal and climbed a mountain. There 
he blackened his face, and a high wind arose which 
carried everything before it. His father-in-law s house 
was blown away, and the Thunderer, seeing that U was 
hopeless to attempt to save anything from the wreck, 
commanded his daughter to seek forlicr husband. She 
hurried up the mountain-side, where she found him, 
and told him he was the cause of all the destruction, 
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bur concluded : “ Father says you may ]™k him 
:o-marrow when he catches whales/' ’ He followed 
his wife back to the valley and washed bil face. Im- 
mediately he had done so the storm abated. Going up 
to his father-in-law, he said : “ To-morrow I shalf go 
down to the beach, and you shall see me catching 
whales," Then the Thunderer and he rebuilt their 
hut. On the following morning they went down to 
the tea-short together. The young man cast hit net 
into the sea. After a little while a whale entered the 
net. The youth quickly pulled the net toward him, 
reached for the whale, and dung it at the feci of 
bn father-in-law. Thunderer was amazed, and railed 
to him : ** Ho, ho, my son-in-Uw, you are just as 1 was 
when I was a young man," 

The Brist Comridts 

Soon after this the Thtindcrer’s daughter fpve birth 
to two sons* The Thunderer sent the young jthui iuto 
the woods to capture two wolves with which he used to 
play when a boy. The son-in-law soon rerurned with 
the animals, and threw them at the feet of the Thun¬ 
derer, Rut they severely mauled the old man, who, 
seeing that they had forgotten him, cried piteous lv to 
his son-indaw to carry them back to the forest. Shortly 
ayer this he again despatched his son-in-law in search 
two bears with which he had also been > ricn.il r. 
The young man obeyed. Rut the bears treated the 
old man as the wolves had done, so he likewise re- 
turned them to their native taunts. For the third time 
the son-in-law went into the forest, for two grizzly 
bears, and when he saw them he called : “ 1 come to 
carry you away/’ The hears instantly came toward 
him and suffered themselves to be carried before the 
Thunderer. But they also had forgotten their former 


THE SPIRIT-LAND 

playmate, and immediately set upon him, so that the 
young man was compelled to return with them to the 
forest. Thunderer had scarcely recovered from this last 
attack when he sent his ton-in-law into the same forest 
after two panthers, which in hia younger days had also 
been his companions* Without the slightest hesitation 
the young man arose and went into the wood, where he 
met the panthers. He called to them in the same gentle 
manner ' *1 come to take you away." The animals 
seemed to understand, and followed him. But Thun¬ 
derer was dismayed when he saw how wild they had 
grown. They would not allow him to tame them, and 
after suffering their attack he sent them back to the 
forest. This ended the Thunderer*! exciting pastime. 

The Tests 

The Thunderer then sent his son-in-law to split a log 
of wood. When this had been done he put the young 
man’s strength to the test by placing him within the 
hollow trunk and dosing the wood around him. But 
the young man succeeded in freeing himself, and set 
off" for the hut carrying the log with him. On reaching 
his home he dropped the wood before the door, and 
caused the earth to quake. The Thunderer jumped up 
is alarm and ran to the door rejoicing in the might of 
his sort-in-law. 11 Oh, my son-in-law/’ he cried, “ you 
are just as J was when 1 was young ! ,l The two con¬ 
tinued to live together and the young man's sons grew 
into manhood. One day the Thunderer approached 
his son-in-law and said: “Go to the Supernatural 
Folk and bring me their hoops." 

The Spirit-land 

The son-in-law obeyed. He travelled for a long 
distance, and eventually reached the land of the spirits. 
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They stood in a circle, and he saw that they played 
with a large hoop. He then remembered that he 
must secure the hoop. But he was afraid to approach 
them, as the light ot the place dazzled him. He 
waited until darkness had set in, and, leaving his hidings 
place, dashed through the cirde and secured the hoop. 
The Supernatural People pursued him with torches, 
just as this was taking place his wife remembered him. 
She called to her children * " Now whip your grand-' 
father.” This they did, while the ok! man wept. 
This chastisement brought rain upon the SupcrnitttrJ 
People and extinguished their torches. They dared 
not pursue the young man farther, so they returned 
to their country, I he adventurer was now left in 
peace to continue his homeward journey. He handed 
over the hoop to Thunderer, who now 'sent him to 
capture the target* of the Spirit Folk. The son-in-law 
gladly undertook the journey, and again entered the 
bright region of Spirit-land. He found the Super- 
naturals shooting at the targets, and when night had 
fallen he picked them up and ran away. The spirits 
lit their torches and followed him. His wife once 
more was reminded of her absent husband, and corn- 
man. led her sons to repeal the punishment upon their 
grandfather. The rain recommenced and the torches 
of the pursuers were destroyed. The young man 
returned in peace to his dwelling and placed the 
targets before his father-in-law. He had not been 
long home before a restless spirit took possession ot 
him. He longed for further adventure, and at last 
derided to set out in quest of it. Arraying himself 
in his fine necklaces of teeth and strapping around his 
waist two quivers of arrows, he bade farewdl to his 
wife and son*. He journeyed until he reached a large 
village, which consisted of five rows of houses. These 
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he carefully inspected, The last house was very small, 
but he entered it. He was met by two old women, 
who were known as the Mice. Immediately they saw 
him they muttered to each other ; ** Oh, now Blue 
Jay will make another chief unhappy." On the young 
mm's arrival in the village Blue Jay became conscious 
o( a stranger in the midst of the people. He straight* 
way betook himself to the house of the Mice, He 
then returned to his chief, saying that a strange chief 
wished to hold a shooting match. Blue Jays chief 
seemed quite willing to enter into the contest with the 
stranger, so he sent Blue Jay back to the house to 
inform the young chief of his willingness. Blue Jay 
led the stranger down to the beach where the targets 
stood. Soon the old chief arrived and the shooting 
match began. But the adventurer’s skill could not 
compare with the old chief’s, who finally defeated 
him. Blue Jay now saw his opportunity. He sprang 
upon the stranger, tore out his hair, cut off his head, 
and severed the limbs from his body. He carried the 
pieces to the house and hung up the head. At night- 
fid the Mice fed the head and managed to keep it 
alive. This process of feeding went on for many 
months, the old women never tiring of their task. A 
Ml year had passed, and the unfortunate adventurer*® 
sons began to fear for his safety. They decided to 
search for him. Arming themselves they made their 
way to the large village in which their father was 
imprisoned. They entered the house of the Mice, 
and there saw the two old women, who asked : u Oh* 
chiefs, where did you come from ? " 

"We search for our father,“ they replied. Hut the 
old women warned them of Blue jay’s treachery, and 
advised them to depart. The young men would not 
heed the advice, and succeeded in drawing from the 

iw 
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Women the story of their fatherV fate. When, they 
heard that Blue Jay had used their father so badly 
they were very angry. Blue Jay, meanwhile, had 
become aware of the arrival of two strangers, and 
he went to the small house to amell them out. There 
he espied the youths, and immediately returned to 
inform his chirr of their presence in the village. The 
chief then sent him back to invite the strangers to 
a shooting match, but they ignored the invitation. 
Three times Blue Jay made the journey, and at last 
the youths looked upon him, whereupon his hair 
immediately took fire. He ran back to his chief anil 
said : “ Oh, these strangers are more powerful than we 
ire. They looked at me and my hair caught tire.” 
The chief was amaied, and went down to the beach to 
await the arrival of the strangers. When the voung 
men saw the targets they would not shoot, and declared 
that they were bad. They immediately drew them 
out of the ground and replaced them by their own, the 
brilliance of which daizlcd the sight of their opponent- 
The chief was defeated. He lost his life and the 
people were subdued. The youths then east Blue Jay 
into the river, saying as they did so: "Green Sturgeon 
shall Ire your name- Henceforth you shall not make 
chiefs miserable. You shall sing c Wstsetsdsetsctse,* 
and it shall be a bad omen." This performance over, 
they restored their father from his death-slumber, and 
spoke kindly to the Mice, saying : ** Oh, you pitiful 
ones, you shall eat everything that is good. You 
shall cat berries.*' Then, alter establishing order in this 
strange land, they returned to their home, accompanied 
by their father. 

This, curious story h an example of what is known 
ir, mythology as the 'harrying of Hades.' Die land 
of the supernatural or subterranean beings always 
J+o 
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exercises & profound fascination over the minds of 
barbarians, and such tales are invented by their story- 
tellers for the purpose of minimizing the terrors which 
await them when they themselves must enter the strange 
country by death. The incident of the glutton would 
■eem to show that two talcs have been amalgamated, 
a not uncommon circumstance in primitive story-telling. 
In these stories the evd or supernatural power is in¬ 
variably defeated, and it is touching to observe the 
child-like attempts of the savage to quench the dread 
of death, common to ad mankind, by creating amuse¬ 
ment at rhe ludicrous appearance of the dreadful beings 
whom he fears. The sons of the Thunderer are, of 
course, hero-gods whose effulgence confounds the 
powers of darkness, and to some extent they resemble 
the Hun-Apu and Xbalanque of the Central American 
Popd V*h. who travel to the dark kingdom of Xibaltn 
to rescue their father and unde, and succeed in over¬ 
throwing its hideous denizens- 1 


The Myth ©f Stikiia 

As an example of a myth as taken from the lips of 
the Indian by the collector wc append to this series, of 
Chinook tales the story of Stikiia in all its pristine 
ingenuousness. Such a tale wd! exemplifies the differ¬ 
ence ot outlook between the aboriginal and the civilized 
mmd, and exhibits the many difficulties with which 
collectors of such myths have to contend. 

Many people were living at Nakotar. Now thdr 
chief died. He had (left] a son who was almost grown 
up. It was winter and the people were hungry. Thry 
had only mussels and runts to eat. Once upon a time 
a hunter said : « Make yourselves ready/* AH the men 
made themselves ready, and went seaward m two canoes. 

* See the aatW. Mjzir tfMtxlu Pa*. in thu eerie,, n. 

If. 
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Then the hunter speared a ica-tiom It jumped and 
drifted on the water [dead}. They hauled it ashore. 
Blue Jay said: “Let us boil it here." They made a 
lire and singed it. They tut it and boiled it. Blue 
Jay said: “Let us cal it here, let us eat all of it. 
Then the people ate. Raven tried to hide a piece of 
meit in hi* mat, and carried it to the canoe, [Bui] 
Blue Jay had already seen it; he ran [after him] rook 
it and threw it into the fire. He burned it. Then 
they went home. They gathered large and small 
mussels* In the eveniner they came home. Then 
Blue Jay shouted* **Sukda, fetch vour mussels," 
StikGa was the name of Blue Jay's wile. Then noise 
of many feet [was heard], and StikOa and the other 
women came running down to the bench. They went 
to fetch mussels. The women came to the beach and 
carried the mussels to the house. Raven took care of 
the chiefs son. The boy said : “To-morrow I shall 
accompany you,” Blue jay said to him: “What do 
you want to do r The waves will carry you away, you 
will drift away ; even I almost drifted away." 

The nest morning they made themselves ready. 
Thcv went into the canoe, and the boy came down to 
the beach. He wanted to accompany diem, and held 
on to the canoe. “Go to the house, go to the house," 
said Blue jay. The boy went up, but he was verj- 
sad. Then Blue jay said : “ Let us leave him. ’ 
The people be^n to paddle. Then they arrived at 
the sea-lion island. Yhe hunter went ashore and 
speared a seadion. It jumped and drifted on the water 
[dead]. They hauled it ashore and pulled it up from 
the water. Blue Jay said : “ Let us cat it here ; let 
us eat all of it, else our chiefs son would always want 
to come here," They tinged it, carved it, and boiJed 
it ‘here. When it was done thcv ate it alL Raven 
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tried to hide a piece in rus hair, but Blue Jay- took it 
out immediate!)' and burned it In the evening they 
gathered large and tin ail mussels, and then they went 
Rome. When they approached the belch Blue Jay 
shouted : “StilcQa, fetch your mussels f " Then noise 
of many feet [was heard]. StikOa and her children and 
all the other women came running down to the beach 
and carried the mussels up to the house. Blue lay had 
told all those people : “ Don't id! our chiefs son, else 
he will want to accompany us.” In the evening the 
boy said : 11 T o-morrow I shall accompany you.” But 
Blue Jay said ; “What do you want to do? The 
waves will carry you away.* But the boy replied ■ 
“I must go.” 

In the morning they made themselves ready for the 
third time. The boy went down to the beach and 
took hold of the canoe, Bui Blue Jay pushed him 
aside and said: “What do you want here? Go 
to the house. The boy cried and went up to the 
house. [When he turned back] Blue hv said * « Now 
paddle away. We will leave him " ' The people 
began to paddle, and soon they reached the sea-lion 
island. The hunter went ashore and speared one 
large >ea-!ion. It jumped and drifted on the water 


fdeadl. 


v-j - They hauled it toward the shore, landed. 

S ullcd it up and ringed it. They finished singeing it 
hen they carved it and boiled it, and when it was done 
they began to eat. Blue Jay said ; “Let us eat it all 
Nobody must speak about it, else our chiefs son will 
always want to accompany us.** A little [meat] was 
still left when they had eaten enough. Raven tried to 
take a piece with him. He tied it to his leg and said 
his leg was broken. Blue jay burned ail that was left 
over. Then he said to Raven: “Let me sec your 
leg." He jumped at it, untied it, and found the piece 
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of men it Raven’* leg; He took it and burned it In 
the evening they gathered large and small mussels. 
Then they went home. When they were near home 
Blue Jay shouted; “Stikfla, fetch your mussels 1“ 
Then noise of many feet [was heard], and StikQa [her 
children and the other women] came down to the beach 
and carried the mussels up to the house. The [women 
and children) and the chief's son ate the mussels all 
night. Then that boy said: “ To-morrow I shall 
accompany you/* Blue Jay said; "What do you 
want to do ? You will drift away. If I had not taken 
hold of the canoe 1 should have drifted away twice." 

On the next morning they made themselves ready 
for the fourth time. The boy rose and made himsdf 
ready also. The people hauled their canoes into the 
water and went aboard. The boy tried to board a 
canoe also, but Blue jay took hold of him and threw 
him into the water. He stood in the water up to his 
waist. He held the canoe, but Blue Jay struck his 
hands. There he stood. He cried, and tried, and 
went up to the house. The people went; they paddled, 
and soon they reached the sea-lion island. The hunter 
went ashore and speared a test-lion. It jumped and 
drifted on the water [dead]. Again they towed it to 
the island, and pulled it ashore. They singed it. 
When they had finished singeing it they carved it and 
boiled it. When it was done Blue jay said ; “ Let us 
eat it here." They ate half of it and were satiated. 
They slept because they had eaten too much. Blue 
Jay awoke first, and burned all that was left. In the 
evening they gathered large and small mussels and 
went home. When they were near the ■hare he 
shouted: “StikQa, fetch your mussels I" Noise or 
many feet [was heard] and Stiktta [her children and 
the other women] came running down to the beach 
$« 
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«nd carried up the mussels. The boy said s “ To- 
morrow t shall accompany you." But Blue Jay said: 
“ What do you want to do ? We might capsize and 
you would be drowned.** 

Early on the following morning the people made 
themselves ready. The boy arose and made himself 
ready also. Blue Jay and the people hauled their 
canoes down to the water. The boy tried to board, 
but Blue Jay threw him Into the water. He tried to 
hold the canoe. The water reached up to his arm- 
pits. Blue Jay struck his hands [until he let go]. 
Then the boy cried and cried. Blue Jay and the other 
people went away. 

After some time the boy went up from the beach. 
He took his arrows and walked round a point of land. 
There he met a young eagle and shot it. He skinned 
it and tried to put the skm on. It was too small; it 
reached scarcely to his knees. Then he took it off, 
and went on. After a while he met another eagle. He 
shot it and it tell down. It was a white-headed eagle. 
He skinned it and tried the skin on, but it was too 
small; it reached a little below his knees. He took it 
off, left it, and went on. Soon he met a bald-headed 
eagle. He shot it twice and it fell down. He skinned 
it and put the skin on. It was nearly large enough for 
him, and he tried to fly. He could ny downward only. 
He did not rise. He turned back, and now he caufd 
fij. Now he went round the point seaward from 
Nzkotat. When he had nearly gone round he smelled 
smoke of burning fat. When he came round the 
point he saw the people of his town. He alighted on 
top of a tree and looked down. [He saw that] they 
had boiled a seadion and that they ate it, When they 

"wly finished earing he flew up. He thought : 

M Oh, 1 wish Blue jay would sec me." Then Bluc~Jay 

Hi 
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looked up [and saw] the bird flying about. “Ah, a 
bird came to get food from us." Five rimes the eagle 
circled over the fire; then it descended. Blue Jay 
took a piece of blubber and said : lt l will gi ve you this 
to eat." The bird came down, grasped the piece of 
meat, and flew away. “ Ha l " said Blue Jay, “that 
bird has feet like a man." Whets the people had eaten 
enough they slept. Raven again hid a piece of meat. 
Toward evening they awoke and ate again; then Blur 
Jay burned the rest of their food. In the evening 
they gathered Urge and small mussels and went home. 
When the boy came home he lay down at once. Thnr 
approached the village, and Blue Jay shouted : “Fetch 
your mussels, StikBa 1 11 Noise of many feet [was 
heard] and Stiktla [and the other women] ran down to 
the beach and carried up the mussels. They tried to 
reuse the boy, but he did not arise. 

The neat morning the people made themselves ready 
and launched their canoe. The chief's son stayed in bcil 
and did not attempt to accompany them, After sunrise 
he rose and called the women and children and said : 
“ Wi*h yourselves ; be quick." The women obeyed 
and washed themselves. He continued : “Comb your 
hair. * Then he put down a plunk, took a piece of 
meat out [from under his blanket, showed it to the 
women, and said] : u Every day your husbands cat 
this.” He put two pieces side by side on the plank, 
cut them to pieces, and greased the heads of all the 
women and children. Then he pulled the planks 
forming the walls of the houses out of the ground. 
He sharpened them [at one end, and] those which 
were very wide he split in two. He sharpened all of 
them. The Sa; t house of the village was that of the 
Raven. He did not pull out its waJl-pUnks. He put 
the planks on to the backs ot the women and children 

M 
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and said: ** Go down to the beach. When you go 
seaward swim five times round that rock. Then go sea¬ 
ward. When you sec oea-ltons you shall kill Them. 
But you shad not give anyThing ro stingv people. I 
diall take these children down. They shall live on the 
sea and be my relatives." 

Then he split sinew*. The women went into the 
water and began to jump [out of the water]. They 
swam live time* back ana forth in front of the village. 
Then they went seaward to the place where Blue Jsy 
and the men were boiling. Blue Jay said to the men': 
“ What is that ? r> The men looked and saw the girls 
jumping. Five times they swam round Blue jay's 
rock. Then they went seaward. After a while birth 
came dying to the island. Their bills were [as red] as 
blood. They followed [the fish]. “Ah! "said Blue 
Jay, “ do you notice them? Whence come these 
numerous birds?” The Raven said: “Ha, squint- 
eye, thev arc your children ; do you nut recognize 
them ? ’’ Five times they went round the rock. Now 
[the boy] threw the sinew* down upon the stones and 
said: ” When Blue Jay come* to gather mussels they 
shall be last [to the rocks].” And he said to the 
women, turning toward the : “ Whale-Killer will 
be your name. When you catch a whale you will eat 
it, but when you catch a sea-lion you will throw it 
away; hut you shall not give anything to stingy 
people,' 1 

Blue jay and the people were eating. Then that 
hunter said : “ Let us go home. I im afraid wc have 
seen evil spirits; wc have never seen anything like that 
on this rock," Now they gathered mussels and carried 
along the meat which they had left over. In the 
evening they came near thdr liome. [Blue Jay shouted i] 
“StikQa, fetch your mussel* I " There was no sound 

M7 
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of people. Five times he called, Now the people 
went ashore and [they saw that] the walls of the 
booses had disappeared- The people cried Blue Jay 
cried also, but somebody said to him; M Be quiet. 
Bloc Jay ; if you had not been bad our chief's son 
would not have done so." Now they at! made one 
house. Only Raven hid one house [by himself]. He 
went and searched for food on the beach. He found 
t sturgeon, He went again to the beach and found a 
porpoise. Then Blue Jay went to the beach and fried 
EO tor tood. [As soon as he went out] it began 

to hail; the hailstones were so large [ixtficutittg]. He 
b’lefl to gather mussels and wanted to break them off, 
but they did not come off. He could not break, them 
off. He gave it up. Raven went to search on the 
beach and found a seal. The other* ate roots only. 
Thus their chief took revenge on them. 


Beliefs of the CaJifomiao Tribes 

7 tT ‘^ cs California afford a strange example of 
racial conglomeration, speaking as they Jo a varierv 
ot languages totally distinct from one another, and 
exhibiting many differences in physical appearance and 

custom. Concerning their mythological beliefs Ban¬ 
croft say* * 

1 he Californian tribes, taken as a whole, are 
uniform in the main features of their theogonic 
beliefs, I hey seem, without exception, to have had a 
haay conception of a lofty, almost supreme being ; for 
the most pare referred to as a Great Man, the Old Mm 
Above, the One Above; attributing to him, however, 
a* is usual in such cases, nothing but the vaguest 
and most negative functions and qualities. The" real 
practical power that most interested them, who had 
most to Jo with them and they with him, was a demon- 
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or body or demons of a tolerably pronounced character, 
in the face of divers assertion* to the effect that no such 
thing a* a devil proper has ever been found in savage 
mythology, we would draw attention to the following 
extract tram the "Poms manuscript of Mr. Powers —<1 
gentleman who, both by his study and by personal 
investigation, has made himself one of the best qualified 
authorities on the belief of the native Cali lor man, and 
whose dealings have been for the most part with tribes 
that have never had any friendly intercourse with white 
men. Of course the thin and meagre imagination of 
the American savages was not cquai to the creation of 
Miltons magnificent imperial Satan, or of Goethe’* 
Mephistopheles, with his subde intellect, hi* vast 
powers, his malignant mirth; hut in so far a* the 
Indian fiend* or devils have the ability, they arc 
wholly a* wicked as these. They arc'totally bad, 
they have no good thing in them, they think only evil; 
but they are weak and undignified and absurd; they 
are as much beneath Satan as the * Big Indians' who 
invent them arc inferior in imagination to John Milton. 

**A. dclmitc location is generally aligned to the 
evil one as his favourite residence or resort; thus the 
Californians in the county of Siskiyou give over Devil** 
Castle, it* mount and like, to the malignant spirit*, 
and avoid the vicinity of these places with all possible 
care. 

“ The coast tribes of Del Norte County, California, 
live in constant terror of a malignant spirit that takes 
the form of certain animals, the form of a bat, of a 
hawk, of a tarantula, and so on, but especially delight* 
in and affects that of a screech-owl. The belief of the 
Russian river tribes and others is practically identical 
with this. 

** The Caliroc* have some conception of a great 
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deity called Charcya, the Old Man Above; he it wont 
to appear upon earth at times to some of the most 
favoured sorcerers ; he is described as wearing a close 
tunic, with a medirine-bag, and as having long white 
hair that falls venerably about his shoulders. Practically, 
however, the Cahrocs, like the majority of Californian 
tribes, venerate d) tody t he Coyote. Great dread is also 
had of certain tores t-demo ns of nocturnal habits • these, 
say the Cahrocs, take the form of bears, and shoot 
arrows at benighted wayfarers. 

"Between the foregoing outlines of Californian 
belief and those connected with the remaining tribes, 
passing south, we can detect no salient difference 
t.U we reach the Qk hones, a coast tribe between San 
bran cisco and. Monterey; the sun here begins to be 
connected, or identified py name, with that great spirit, 
or rather, that Uig Man, who made the earth and who 
rules in the sky. So we find it again both around 
Monterey and around San Luis Obispo ; the first fruits 
of the earth were offered in these neighbourhoods to 
the great light; and his rising was greeted with cries 
of joy. 

Father Ger&nimo Bu^na gives us the following ac¬ 
count of the faith and worship of the Adgchemcm tribes, 
who. inhabit die valley ant* neighbourhood of San Juan 
Capistrano, California. Wc give first the version held 
by the strrams, or big blunders, of the interior country, 
three °r four leagues inland from San Juan Capistrano t 

* Before the material world at all existed there lived 
two beings, brother and sister, of a nature that cannot 
be explained ; the brother living above, and hi* name 
meaning the Heavens, the sister living below, and her 
name signifying Earth. From the union of these two 
there sprwig * numerous offspring. Earth and sand 
were the 6r»i~truitx of this marriage; then were born 
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rocks and stones * then trees, both great and small; 
then grass and herbs ; then animals; lastly was born a 
great personage called Ouiot, who was a 1 grand captain.' 
By some unknown mother many children of a medicine 
race were horn to this Ouiot. All these things happened 
in the north ; and afterwards when men were created 
they were created in the north; but as the people 
multi plied they moved toward the south, the earth 
growing larger also and extending itself in the same 
direction. 

“In process of time, Ouiot becoming old, his children 
plotted to kill him, alleging that the infirmities of age 
made him unfit any longer to govern them or attend 
to their welfare. So they put “a strong poison in his 
dnnk, and when he drank ot it a sore sickness came 
upon him; he rose up and left his home in the 
mountains, and went down to what is now the sea¬ 
shore, though at that time there was no sea there. 
His mother, whose name is the Earth, mixed him an 
antidote in a large shell, and set the potion out in the 
sun to brew - but the fragrance of it attracted the 
attention of the Coyote, who came and overact rhe 
shell. So Ouiot sickened to death, and though he told 
his children that he would shortly return and be with 
them again, he has never been'seen since. All the 
people made a great pile of wood and burnt his body 
there, and just as the ceremony began the Coyote 
leaped upon the body, saying that he would burn with 
it; but he only tore a piece of flesh from the stomach 
and ate it and escaped, After that the title of the 
Coyote was changed from Eyatque, which means Sub- 
captain, to Eno, that is to say, Thief and Cannibal, 

“ When now the funeral rites were over, a general 
council was held and arrangements made for collecting 
animat and vegetable food; for up to this time the 
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Children and descendants of Ouiot had nothing to cal 
but a kind of whire day. And while they consulted 
together, behold a marvellous thing appeared before 
them, and they spoke to it, saying: ‘ Art thou our 
captain, Ouiot ?' But the spectre said : ‘ Nay, for 1 am 
greater than Ouiot ; my habitation is above, and my 
name is Chimgchiriich.' Then he spoke further, having 
been told for what they were come together : 1 1 create 
all things, and I go now to make man, another people 
like unto you ; as for you, 1 give you power, each 
after his kind, to produce all good and pleasant things. 
One of you shall bring rain, and another dew, and 
another make the acorn grow, and others other seeds, 
and yet others shall cause all kinds of game to abound 
in the land; and your children shall have this power 
for ever, and they shall be sorcerers to the men 1 go 
to create, and shall receive gifts of them, that the |jame 
lad not and the harvests be sure/ Then Chinigchmich 
made man ; out of the clay of the lake he formed him, 
male and female ; and the present Californians are the 
descendants of the one or more pairs there and thus 
created. 

“So ends the known tradition of the mountaineers ; 
we must now go back and take up the story anew at 
it- beginning, as told by the pitiyuitas, or people of the 
valley of San Juan Capistrano, These say that an 
invisible, all-powerful being, called Nocunia, made the 
world and all that it contains of things that grow and 
move. He made it round tike a ball and held it in his 
hands, where >t rolled about a good deal at first, til] he 
steadied it by sticking a heavy black rock called Tosaut 
into it, as a kind of ballast. The sea was at this time 
only a little stream running round the world, and so 
crowded with fish that their twinkling fins had no 
longer room to move ; so great was the press That 
IP 
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some of the more foolish fry were for effecting a 
landing and founding a colony upon the dry land, 
and it was only with the utmost difficulty that they 
were persuaded by their ddtrs that the kiliing air and 
baneful sun and the want of feet must infallibly prove 
the destruction before many days of all who took part 
in such a desperate enterprise. The proper plan was 
evidently to improve and enlarge their present home ; 
and to this end, principally by the aid of one very large 
fish, they broke the great rock Toaaut in two, finding a 
bladder in the centre filled with a very bitter substance. 
The taste of it pleased the fish, so they emptied it into 
the water, and instantly the water became salt and 
■welled up and overflowed a great part of the old 
earth, and made itself the new boundaries that remain 
to this day. 

“Then Noeuma created a man, shaping him out of 
the soil of the earth, calling him lijonl. A woman 
also the great god made, presumably out of the same 
material as the man, calling her A6„ Many children 
were born to this first pair, and their descendants 
multiplied over the land. The name of one of these 
last was Sirout, that is to say, Handful of Tobacco, and 
the name of his wife was Ycaiut, which means Above ; 
and to Sirout and Ycaiut was boro a son, while they 
lived in a place north-cast about eight leagues from 
San Juan Capistrano. The name of this son was 
Quint, that is to say, Do ruinator; he crew a fierce and 
redoubtable warrior ; haughty, ambitious, tyrannous, 
be extended his lordship on every side, ruling every¬ 
where as with a rod of iron ; and the people conspire:! 
against him. It was determined that he should die by 
poison; a piece of the rock Tosaut was ground up in 
so deadly a way that its mere external application 
sufficient to cause death, Ouiot, notwithstanding that 
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he held himself constantly on the alert, having been 
warned of hil danger by a small burrowing animal 
oiled the cu(umti t was unable to avoid his Lite ; a few 
grains of the cankerous mixture were dropped upon his 
nreast while lie slept, and the strong mineral ate its way 
to the very springs of hla life. All the wise men of 
the land were ailed to his assistance; bus there was 
nothing for him save to die. His body was burned on 
i great pile with songs of joy and dances, and the 
nation rejoiced. 

“ W toic the people were gathered to this end, it was 
thought advisable to consult on the feasibility of pro¬ 
curing teed and flesh to eat instead of the clay which 
had up to this time been the sole food of the human 
family. And while they yet talked together, there 
appeared to them, coming they knew not whence, one 
called Attajen, 'which name implies man, or rational 
being.' And Attajen, undemanding t::dr desires, 
chose out certain oF the elders among them, and to 
these g* v e he power; one that he mi^ht cause rain to 
fall, to another that he might cause game to abound, 
ar.d so with ilic rest, to ca.h his power and gift, and to 
the successors of each for ever. These were the first 
medicine-men.'* 

Many yean having elapsed since the death of 
Ouiot, there appeared in the same place one called 
Ouiamot, reputed son of Tscu and Auaar—people 
unknown, but natives, it is thought hv Bastans of 
“some distant land," This Ouiamot is better known 
by his great name Chimgehinich, which means AI- 
m:g i\ ty. He first tnamfested his powers to the people 
on j day when they had met in congregation for some 
purpose or other; he appeared dancing before them 
crowned with a kind or high crown made of tall 
feathers ituck into a circlet of some kind, girt with a 
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kind of petticoat of feathers, and having his flesh 
painted buck and red. Thus decorated he was called 
the tebet. Having danced some time, Chinigehmich 
called out the medicine-men, or pnplemi % as they- were 
called, among whom it would appear the chiefs are 
always numbered,, and confirmed their power ; telling 
them that he had come from the stars to instruct them 
in dancing and all other things, and commanding that 
in all their necessities they should array themselves in 
the tohe^ and so dance as he had danced, supplicating 
h.tn by his great name, that thus they might he granted 
their petitions. He taught them how to worship him, 
how to build vattftue/u, or places of worship, and 
how to direct their conduct in various affairs of lift. 
Then ne prepared to die, and the people asked him if 
they should bury him ; but he warned them aj^inst 
attempting such a thing. “ If y C buried me/* hhsaid, 
ye would tread upon my grave, and for that my Jumd 
wouh. be heavy upon you ; look to it, ami to all vour 
ways, tor lo, I go up where the high stars are, where 
mine eyes shall see all the ways of men ; and who¬ 
soever will nor keep my commandments nor observe 
the things I have taught, behold, disease shall plague 

tT h “ b ° i * , ao . stia ^ come near his lips, the 
bc-ir shall rend his flesh, and the crooked tooth of the 
scrocnt shall sting him," 

In Lower California the Pericues were divided into 
two cadi of which worshipped a divinity which 
was hostile to the other. The tradition explain* that 
there was a great lord in heaven, called Niparaya, who 
made earth and sea, and was almighty and invisible. 
His wife was Anayicoyondi, a goddess who though 
possessing no body, bore him In a divinely mysteri- 
ou 5 manner three children, one of whom, Quaiyavn 
was a real man and born on earth, on the Acaragui 
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mountains, V cry powerful this young god was, an d for a 
long rime he tivca with the ancestors of the Pcricues, 
whom it is almost to be inferred that be created; at 
any rate we are told that he was able to make men* 
drawing them up out of the earth. The men at last 
killed their great hero ami teacher, and put a crown of 
thorns upon his head. Somewhere or other he remains 
tying dead to this day ; and he remains constantly beau- 
tiful* neither does his body know corruption. Blood 
drips constantly from his wounds ; and though he can 
speak no more, being dead, yet there it an owl that 
speaks to him. 

The other god was called Wac, ar Tuparan. Ac¬ 
cording to the Niparaya sect, this Wac had made war 
on their favourite god, and had been by him defeated and 
cast forth from heaven into a cave under the earth, of 
which cave the whales of the sea were the guardians. 
^ * perverse, though not unnatural, obstinacy, the 

sect that took V\ar or Tuparan for their great god 
persisted in holding ideas peculiar to themselves with 
regard to the truth of the foregoing story, and their 
iccount of the great war in heaven and its mults 
differed from die other as differ the creeds of hetero¬ 
dox and orthodox everywhere; they ascribe, for 
example, part of the creation to other gods besides 
Niparaya. 

Mir:ha of the AihapitcicEi 

The yrcat Athapascan family, who inhabit a vast ex* 
Tent nl territory stretching north from the fifty-fifth 
parallel nearly to the Arctic Ocean, and westward 
to the Pacific, with cognate ramifications to the far 
south, are weak in mythological conceptions. Regarding 
them Bancroft says ; * 

1 T*r Nttirt S.tm t/ti* ?Mpte Slant, tuL iiL 
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,f "They do not sccfn in any of their various tribes to 
have a single expressed idea with regard to a supreme 
power. The Loudteux branch recognize a certain 
personage, resident in the moon, whom they 1 suppli¬ 
cate for success in starting on a hunting expedition. 
This being once lived among them as a poor ragged 
boy that an old woman had found and was bringing 
up ; and who made himself ridiculous to his fellows 
by making a pair of very large snow-shoes; for the 
people could not sec what a starveling like him should 
want with shoes of such unusual size. Times of 
g re *t scarcity troubled the hunters, and they would 
often have fared badly had they not invariably on such 
occasions come across a new broad trail that led to a 
bead or two of freshly killed game. They were glad 
enough to get the game and without scruples as to its 
appropriation ; still they felt curious as to whence it 
came and how. Suspicion at last pointing to the boy 
and h:s great shoes as being in some way implicated in 
the affair, he was watched. It soon became evident 
that he was indeed the benefactor of the Louche ux, 
and the secret hunter whose quarry had so often 
replenished their empty pots ; yet the people were tar 
from being adequately grateful, and continued to treat 
him with little kindness or respect. On one occasion 
they refused him a certain piece of nit—him who had 
so often saved their Lives by his timely bounty I That 
night the lad disappeared, leaving only his clothes 
behind, hanging an a tree. He returned to them in a 
month, however, appearing as a man, and dressed as a 
man. He told them that he had taken up his home 
in the moon ; that he would always look down with a 
kindly eye eo their success in hunting; but he added 
that as a punishment for their shameless greed and 
ingratitude in refusing him the piece of fat, all animals 
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should be lent the long winter through, and fat only 
iti summer ; as has since been the case. 

u According to Hearne, the Tinnch believe in a kind 
of spirits, or fairies, called «<*.**#«, which people the 
earth, the sea, and the air, and are instrumental for 
both good and evil. Some of them believe in a good 
spirit called Tihugun, * my old friend,* supposed to 
reside in the sun and in the moon j they have also 
a bad spirit, Chu'siiin, apparently only a personifica¬ 
tion of death, and for this reason called bad. 

H They have no regular order of ifuimam ; any one 
w hcn the spirit move? him may take upon himself 
their duties and pretensions, though some by happy 
chances, or peculiar cunning, are much more highly 
esteemed in this regard than others, and are supported 
hy voluntary contributions. The conjurer often shuts 
himself in his tent and abstains tram food for Jays till 
his earthly grossnets thins away, and the spirits and 
thmgs unseen arc constrained to appear at his behest. 
The young Tinneh care for none of these things j the 
strong limb and the keen eye, holding their own well 
in the jostle of life, mock at the terrors of the invi¬ 
sible ; but as the pulses dwindle with disease or age, 
and the knees strike together in the shadow of im¬ 
pending death, the ihaitan is hired to expel the evil 
diings of which a patient is possessed. Among the 
TarulHea a confession is often resorted to at this stage, 
on the truth and accuracy of which depend the chances 
of a recovery." 

Coodutlofl 

In concluding this survey of representative myths 
of the Red Race ot North Araerka, the reader will 
probably be chiefly impressed with the circumstance 
that although many of these tales exhibit a srriking 
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resemblance to the myths of European and Astatic 
peoples they have yet an atmosphere of their own 
which strongly differentiates them from the folk-tales 
of all other races. It is a truism in mythology that 
although the talcs and mythological systems of peoples 
dwelling widely* apart may show much likeness to one 
another, such a resemblance cannot be advanced as a 
proof that the divergent races at some distant period 
possessed i common mythology. Certain tribes in 
Borneo live in huts built on piles driven into lake-beds 
and use blowpipe*; so do some Indians of Guiana 
and contiguous countries; yet no scientist of expert* 
entc would be so rash as to advance the theory that 
these races possessed a common origin. It is the same 
with mythological processes, which may have been 
evolved separately at great distances, but'yci exhibit a 
marked likeness. These resemblances arise from the 
Circumstance that the mind of man, whether he be 
situated in China or Peru, works on surprisingly 
similar lines. But, as has been indicated, the best 
proof that the myths of North America have not been 
sophisticated by those of Europe and Asia is the 
circumstance that the aboriginal atmosphere they con* 
tain is so marked that even the most superficial 
observer could not fail to observe its presence. In the 
tales contained in this volume the facts of Indian life, 
peculiar and unique, enter into every description and 
are inalienably interwoven with the matter of the story. 

In dosing, the author desires to make a strong 
appeal for a reasoned and charitable consideration of 
the Indian character on the part of his readers. This 
noble, manly, and dignified race has in the putt been 
grossly maligned, chiefly by persons themselves igno¬ 
rant and inspired by hereditary dislike. The Red 
Man is neither a monster of inhumanity nor a marvel 
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of cunning, but 3 being with like feelings and aspire* 
tions to our own* Because his customs and habits of 
thought differ from cure he has been charged with all 
manner of crimes ami offences with which he has, 
in general, nothing to do. We do not deny that he 
was, till very recent limes, a savage, with the habits 
and outlook of a savage. But that he ever was a 
demon in human shape must be strenuously denied. 
In the march of progress Indian men and women are 
to-day taking places of honour and emolument side by 
side with their white fcUow-eitiacns, and many gifted 
and cultured persons of Indian blood have done good 
work for the race. Let us hope that the ancient virtues 
of courage and endurance which have stood the Indian 
people in such good stead of old will assist their 
descendants in the even more strenuous tasks of civili¬ 
sation to which they are now called. 
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NOTE ON PRONUNCIATION 


Wajiois 

flcaletl a 

they wrnujht 
bciib of j»Em uod iniiiv 
vptUlpf bffiaif that ol [ 


Arm jag i 


_J uni lUigsaiaticji have in mam* iavtft&fEa 
ow ka t lie sevtf&J i a which 

' * \ Ihe iiujamy or LiUmn nAnu*, 
d be proqauDced u tpelu the 
a tLif^f to irmiEnbiAi native duntatx usd 
_ _ itebls Indian jwanmictatura th* word. 

. j.- 11 ^ofTta American Indium we tad knijurtjjee both harsh 

aiuI Bilt, Hanhum prod need by m cimtetiEag of cod Kmnati k peadiii 
fp the north-w«t wuui Of America whila (be Mwdwippi b*tJa ud 
CahLanua po«™ luigui^te rich in eonotyu* nuacle K A iJmtiflj of 
ic mnihl tyiUbto i* peculiar is many Am^nctn itumues, 

Tbe rticebiiianp ol African ura by w*nty, 

is n often miitaksiJy iuppo«dp 144 their grammatical ttr&ctnr* tm 
mtiiiaiir ud lynemetic The wmnmtttt train in American Wa* 
|W» arc the Yaguerrasi of dr.mMSCM.uon U.-. x-ca the bqujs Mod 
**vh M the tm of the inti-washv* Conn of tlm verb fn* ib* artlociivi!, ud 
th " ehAizcttix of tttdepemJqnf pronoun*. A laree o umber 

Oi i lei! lie rarpip ^.3 by mean* o 3 dth« 

Ui; account of the It m arcs 1 occurreflcs of auch rjdErnta AiBcncan 
tMQUgm baTe been tLajaecI m 'polyeynlii-uo/ 
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A 

AjjNAkj, A tribe ol the Algae- 
qulaa stock. - S 

AaoaiGiftK-v AMBtiCAjr. Tbouriei 
u to ih* Djisitt ff*- t-*J* l 7 ~ 
if 

AcAGcune Ur A C 4 iimrru»B 

peopl t, r myth* i 4 r 3 s * J s t 
Aj>ftlf OT A_ 5 UJ Nq£1 >« 

Yops ci to America!. :£> 

A* + The hm wtjrnui. Itl -10 Ae**- 
eheEPem creattfnj nv3ftli + J5| 
Anson* irm. Pnacipa-i deity 

ol lit* fcnvaho, Tailed the Tar- 
quoine Wan-woman, ut-iu 
\jk! xjviH A brave, to Aiganqaian 
k*«a 4 erf lh* origin ctf Uw 
Mcdtctnt h 

Aleutian 1 hoea 3 «. Cimom of, 
reretnhEea tint of AaLatie tribe. 

EE 

Aura. A htuster K ed tbo ibsry 

of the ^taj-iTkalT^ts. E $3-1 

Alooxquia!* Stoc* An ethnic 
cSivision Ol the Am^rutOfi In¬ 
dian#. 14-*7 _ t * 

AuigKQUlJt'i. The I3*me ipphni* 
to member* ol the Al^unqmw? 
■ cock, 14 p. ; Tribe*pod dimit™. 
tirOO cd r 14-ai; «*ly 
aj; nfl ndvanswd people, 30 ; 
mtmna of* si ; naairiiffe- 
cuitcimt ot. 7t; cra*tmpi-(yyth 
ol, 107-ioa ; belief o* + *«we^t 
inf bird* iso. oE. r« 

■|MU^Ii S LmiLnK lia; *o 4 thn 
owl, r ei and th* artp^Rt of 
the r .rfra" Lake*. llj; klichabo 
the eh:ri d«ity of, uj^iao; 
and the huI 1 * jenimry aJler 
death, iso ifee festival! ol, 
yj ; dialect ut the prioita, vL 
1 jo; myths and ie-pendi <d, 
141-31A. conflict with the 
Camrn v.-kj. at | . *abdti«i by 
thu ho.-tuni* 337 ; and lh» 
Kmt ol tL*x tieiijikti, nS 
iUDVU. Fat wan Incident 
connoted with, ninttd by 
Brinlen, 100 —1*1 


Aunnic*. Origan til numm, 5-Mi 
r»#-!BblAa<ti tiibai of, 

and tbo 3 e Elf Am, Gi to-ii; 
llkAWW ol prtmEWic I ft* 
in, r-EOi emSy tottunu- 
die* cion between Aim and, 6 .13 
As'A-ricqyONuj. A jj->ddas od th* 
Pancum, wilt ot Kippmya. jsl 

ArtrtLituiaHt A brave; buntmi 
S#J venture Qf< js 

Ar al 11 as. A tnb* <tf tbo Athn- 
iT*P:an aUOth. J 3 + rtf AfLionn, 
hoLEsea of. 4? ; centum* (tf K $p j 
IrtkhM oi, and the 

pointaof the campa» + 1)1 
Apai iritias A tnbo of the 
Aluukhofcan «fock n 37 
Ai-iiiuH-n iTh* 1 SdcmuOK Star), 
nqfl of tbe Snn-gml, IP Blflnk- 
JcKit myth, in the atoriei of 
3 car- 1 ace 4 or Potn, 

AaA? 4 KO A tnb* of the Al^qq 
qtjtao ntotde. Jj i dprliinn of r 
4,1 

A a rj x i. L CA^TAiK bAMLTJJL M»- 
uan «4 in the itory ol to- 
hontmip J3. j6 

A nit aha. A tribe Of tiiH CnddOAs 
Itock. id 

An, litoiAP + 6 j-^J 
Asoat a CiEiAGni j Rad Maq i A 
Ulimder-god ot the Cheroket% 
tab 

A* hochemu A Cahrooii*o tribe $ 
Coyote ndc^ty oi, iM 
Asia Ethnological fektiftaihip 
ts«tw«sii Amafiea md r 6 r Ip™ 

AantwsBOiifa. A tribeol tbeSifiuu 
itcck, 3 i ; thftit metiind oJ 
cooking dpth. 11 

AnufAiCitii. An ethnic diviaion 
of the AEncimn IsHiian* *a- 
lj ; cWUii^ of, $3 ; *ud the 
md'ijourney ait«r death. 1 xo 
AtEcti Tj*awa Priacipnl deity 
of Ihfl Pawnee*, in ; in the 
itocy of the Sabred Ban-llo 4 
jo/ ; in the atary ol the Bear- 

liiiLti. joip )m. fit 
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tom aim A k^rcndary hero of 
lb* rroqnacflL chieEts-Ln ol tbc 
O^-U^-u, a*7 # dijctA; Hlx- 
wmlu a mrlor unrfrr, *35; 
At iLnl HlHWJlttV* 

r^i'frutTiTi 1- hi?rat?, b^i r, tc 
joiai is it, 

Atu/ 1N fllU, Off ftAttamd 
Ekmif) la AaichRnfm raysli, 
* *rnil ifj vine friujf r a bene, 
bc^nr *rt lh*r hnihan riff, 55^ 
Ai'hiEieVj Dm KvehistCudc rt^hUta 

by, & 

In ^qigcbcgum myth, 

ft] llted IMtlirt Ol (tn i i ram * 

- 354 

A^ ljt<a WrLOXA [Mikn miJ Cob - 
lAlnef uf AU ?. The Zu fit ctim- 

Uvt drily, id6, i:i 
AiTtWt. Am AboE^end Auserk*a 
net; the hi^li fmeaai raUud 
to, 


BAfittsTi A tribe d the Alba* 
pwM «iKk: anrinp of, Gj 
Bi!fCKon r IL B. On ife* 
keeled iwLtdi of the CailJbngfln 
t o bn, 350 ; oft tbd b^acJj 

tat llm TJ-rtTJth, 

Bahtts aw , W On"tbe pnntbrad 
ol the Creek*, tyb 
II*** Dakizj* Kwihc CPT 
ttjOfjifll; nuty a! the tjrijinxtar 
t-l lilCp JO^JIE 

#*+*. Tn*Cnj*r la Ukrtfoot 
ktjr-Hil rj[ iht unfftft ef the iWf- 
iT^xr, liS- Ego 

0** ■ -K*A Tbs licitv of tbr jo^ 

Dai inAL Kin:Vfoot legend 

of the origin Of. 187-19* 

BiAiiswja^^aiiM, The iTnry ol 

181-1 84 

Da.wxm, t A Wutfra drily erf 
thf Staai r thief of ih« Btaver 
iftlttily j Ictinikc md„ 16^17^ 

Irl II. Itl fHytfl ' itOfT 

&i the feud tdt*ccu Fotcubtcc 
*ad, jiB-yia 

Ta* Ch«i tQo*fa-b«n 

A]^s^&i|uinn totcgnlkty. tn 

etn ytli ul Gk«»h- |‘ u4 M^kpeo 

37 ® 
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142 r in logrmi of *f%ln of 15 * 
leaver UcmEk-ui-, 

Bmyxh, Unut. In Ecfirnd oJ 
witfifl of the S**tc MediLinfl, 
^ **5 **7 

KaAVM frUaiam. U«*nd of tins 

OtiSia uf. 184-^7 

eiAvuM Kso fnM Th* Ndttl 

pcnoafftMl, t D ffatdt iuyeU f 
in the may uf El?*™ &ad 
P hrcw F i fr C 318-320 
Bio Wine, Th* Piudk; Omh: 

in the itorj ol Scarfjn? 203 
Bi k c>. Tn ■. In I ml Urn ia yiiauLktrT 
top-in 

Black TaNrToifir. Toiffl or yum 

An bii^la-ttHMiiuf. nj to 
BLAc^rsir. A tnbo of ih* Al^on* 
quiKli Itoct 23: Ir*trfch 

of, 1F1-184, igj au; 

Ibr to:f of. to*; > r ijrf 

tla* creative driry of + 103 
Bllh |*t. A mJicUirvoya toritfih 
dekytof tin? UlshooIci, 

uj ; dcirm of. *mf hi* dtter 
I01 31J-127: mud the aiipcT* 

■Litur jJ I^ic* ^1-314, 
3 fJ* 33 a. ; ** tbe tiory 

of Sukri*, 343-31S 
Bo*ft s FtAit Extract from 
Ytnum of tiic Coyt>?« myth 
idAtaf by, 114 

Fatmex Gik'hiko. 
On Ihtr bfiir-b of CakioiLiLia 
tmljrt, 350-354 

HaViittr-* mvKjL KnhEtunie 

I"ttU L.LLi d *.4rYrn9d al + 7 

h- 0 1 J. g r^npiiofl of 40 
Ap«l» fnttrJi by. 85-90: 00 
'rbv*i±rd^ fr l l Btiirhc*l go 
0Ov M 4 ^I^J*j|, Tlic itojy 0E S&c* 

“5,8—141 

! 11 LMirr„ Fathite. Inriditnt c™- 
Q' cscd with, rrktrd by Bain- 
to^: a-,ri the ■!Cfi--LV of 
the imiiAJM, [50 

Ex Jm>W ii, c. Ol tbr ^*35^10- 
Btoa% Eitnct ftom 

Ut on Of Ilf* HV/tim C?i M by. 
77 ^ 7 ®, th=: mlij^ob ■*?? tbt 

JfidiAQ.^ 97-101 ; on Jsadmb 
'jMod ' 53 d 1 b*d 1 Iff*!* 1^4- 
t oft tmtiiin vrr.-tiikui of 
the ili> tu 
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Burnt FVtai*. Mtetfoood, 104 

B vtvitjQ Dawo* A i«aval 03 
lb* ^LujdaHl, 1 j 4 -< 51 
BQfT»u 4 ftiaft. Tb* 
of. 20t™2] J 

By m pi *g. 5 a cm. CdUectioni of 
UtlcSd Kipp 09 *d 10 JW»t» 
magical patency, 9 - 5 . 3^S 
Battue op Ein*a- 

locv. Quotation! from 
run of r 17 . **i 4J-49. iS^59 
BiriULL CtfSTa*r* k [hdiai^ lit 
Bdek. a «Qtn 4 tiba for Ffelft* 
Viti. aim« oi jl Ciftk latival. 

Bwo*N*1* A CfclppowiJ wlrTPOt ; 
W*i-aou|t Oi, 


Caodo. I, An efhnte drirfifeb of 
the ArocrknG InduM. 33 . 304. 
1 L A tribe fortiiso* t part of 
I tic mock of t.Sj c tamo twmar, : a 

CkHiocs A CaHta**!* tribe; 

dettin Ol, Ji9-JSO 
* Cala«kjj a Skull. ProhBtnric 
rebe; discovery of. 3 

Calii'o^mu. PfcehiaTOte remain* 
discovered In, 8 ; ft« tribal of, 
diversity Among, 34ft r mytho- 
lerpri 1 ^ I Wieif of the tribet of + 
ul-}0 

Cavte^cas. Olio Of the 17^ fvdb 
licef divoloDi of the Iroquoi* 
family, 225 _ _ 

CAIVlH, C&TTAEH JOJTAtWAF*. On 
buui methods ol tcckQtatsg 
time. 132 

Catlik, G. Ob tb* Pipe-etone 
Quarry, ittf. 117-1*8 

CAVflwt. A tribe of tin Iroquul* 
etoclr. ;=4 

Cm Ac bell, or Writ* FflAtnaK A 
Sica* bain ; the riory cl* 396- 
tor 

Cb&tiKVA (Tt* OM. Abewi), 

Deity ol the Csbroca, Ip 

OiAtLivo^, P. On tncidtnE 
rtfatiDf to origin of tin Iadlam, 
xa 

Chhkokkik A tnbe of the 
Iraq atm itccls. : j . nwoiid- 


imOdm. it? tbe rtfi* 

m; tadUiftovMi) ; hunter 
aid thunder-gads of. lap-Tro; 
and the pomia os tha compart, 
lit : and the wWnwli^; 
duilftf ol tb* priesthood ofc 
h 6 ; subdued by the Iroqnote, 
jjj; the troquoit *ti«in on. 
346. and the King of 
€ti*k« h =*S P their legend of 
the origin oi ca did fti, 

CiilTEANt. A tribe oi the Algfltl 

qUlAd aTOtJt. 2% J the peAt 

tribal tetiiSi d 91 
CrtirvAv^ a*. A tribe of th* 
Jduikkeg&an rtock, 37 , *n;l 
earth-mayo ill. 21 
O c lx a i A tribe of the ThlJjngtt 
stock; oottome of. JH 
Crilii HiTirtl. An cthfjio dlrilioci 
□E the Ajnenoea IndiiiMi; wre- 

iag» o\ r r>j 

Cu:»iocKi)ticN tAUsigbt?) Dr/ty 
oi the Actgth*mrro*, cilltd U« 

csss' ’Aeri’c chi- 

sooltmu rtoefc, j*i; Coycu a 
nnncisiitl detiy tit 13 J. **4; 
\iia* |ay « licity at. it* . 
of bnriil ol, :aS ; bilWof, rr- 

E lding th* wtil. cmoLal 

joTTPit^n iTTiE.^. 12 j . mytu 
ol. 321-34®: eiory of then 
conicate Wltil the iaUpcraiAiirtJi 
People, 329-3 %1 

CairpawAva, or 0 j1iway*h A 
tribe at iiL« ASltonqaiaJl ct<K-k. 
1 j : dwelisogi of. 4.1 i cinftn®i 
d ( ; MJS ed 1 PtlUneit/ 6* : 
mr-ouatome oL : * 

legend of , x^lfd: UE?na!mln) 
(or Michibo a demi-god Of. 


MJ 

Choctaws. A tribe of the Mui 
kho^rui Hack, 27 , cmntaS d»^ 
toTTnaliOO sniQng, 17 : dialed 
of ibe Kfesbhood of t x 36 

CutiKdi, Cert aim On* 

of tbe early wtiler*: hn 
methode In n^iting tbe Tadiuu. 

Cfiimi S*. A meJrrOlMl apstil of 
1ho Tiemah, 

17 ? 



GLOSSARY 

Citt of rai Mists, Horn* cri 
K the ftther nf 
ihsEtitU i&hdicinc ' HKirUts G* 
C*.alij,u* A mb* cf ihm 
ttoct , CAi-viUga ot, by 
Ci^tiv h j. oa ibe Pi^«i4mc 
Quarry, i r«-iiy 

Ci_irr. jjtq Rociu cj^itLijt^ 4 »_ 

CL<rtnj-aiJllli The itoft of 

A tnbu ot thf Yttmao 
itock- j<irfUuL{i or^7<coslvnifl 
«. IG 

Cm 01*00, Prehistoric: remain* 

QiiCDvenuj ^ A 

Coiauks lln Igiiuiu hu), (p. 

H 

CCM.OKWW. Aad Use Diw»wy. 

Coxisen** * tribe u] the She 
dwelling* tA, 

COHMVrtfTT Ilovsat, 

CoMeeu. Poim or to*. SijRu 
ficinee to the Indian*, 11 | 
Comart, A. J, Oa the gmrp ot 
earth-mound* I* MumcnU, jo 
C oKat'MO*. Tm. A deity liisn 
Ucmed in the myth ot Coyote 
ud Kceloyupe. uj 
Coin -k a or me i*t>fA*a, ss .«o 

C °. U . lT 'f' r . 0 f Hf* Gnr,m l«i* 

m Spirit land. mMitk it* 

Covoia St* luldrne 

***«* P»°r«, Tk» Giur a 
2 aft i du, 95-96 

Coahiai, DtiroMUftow. ftic. 
toed among the Mnakhewtann 
•r : among the ChoetawS. „- 
emong the Chmooh*. ,» '* 

“*5-io», Iio- 

CeesKS. A tube of the Uq*. 
khn**«fl tuck. *j ■ end earth. 
m-M-mli ji . and the « K lf 
ill*. and the Ml, |U j £aaq 
EJ'tuh F-rai-.,^ the chief deity 

Ol Jil live Pttiiikit* . tea 

the priett. 

* tri'-* nf the Algnni;nian 
J'lti k, j( ; I-crnd of origin of 
^thir W Yoon,; bog b uwC iffj 


AND INDOC 

. h*m th#y citiffbt m*t\m 

Clowe A tribe of the Stet.*n 
etocfc ; 14 4 Bluckloot legend. 


Dakota. AnetbntedivlttnaoMhe 
A tnencan {mi lane, mm 11 
Sioun. vlbi ter 

Day or tiii ConwcrL or mi 
earfiiHEs. A Zvti fellah lea 
rival, 9* 

DAV-Ai»a-Mioiry Mm A HIkIc- 

(™}t. N)j-lCXl 

Da a a k aw ibah A Mohawk chief. 
*«□ . u»l*m Hiawatha i 4 hi* 
roqaraiiofl Kb«m», sjg 
DiWlAlli, A nib* ci ib# a\*q*- 
ifpck, i^j Ui ||» itory 
or Fi*ac** Slocuiti, jy-ja, k 
Dtnt« u Tinu-h, " 1 


Davrt’t Cotu. Slice 4 sbkl- 
jw. ; regard'd b* 

nativo* aa abode of ntaluruunt 

■pmt* J 40 

! VfL x/ t '“ S«P«i»t*rtl being, 
in Hau,.i myth ; iTory of Ad 
Indian ami the dltlrhtm of A 

DtVOUJUJiO JflLL Ibfl ItDTT of 
Iho R*bl 4 t iad thr. 

**■- ^KOtny o| pi# 
hutonc mir.ij,ij by, j 
DittHTCii WkiriNb Ron *$ 

A nv*r Bipati&ncd kit liiidi 
myth. ji 4 

OocBia In fs 1 jiff^ A mb* cl tin* 
Aflwpaacifl itoch; 
hMYcn-cJamber rcB#mb[ri tl»t 
<ar Utfnaii triy«# orf Aai#, t j 
Drowusd Cutlo Thi wbaty ed 

thr, 

WWtLUKw, i#thij i,,jf a *|-40 


£4CU#a Iddlao v-enc^3tio.a im t 
1 io-i 1 1 
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Ejowt. The flrtf man, is An 

Al^ L'zhcsefli C-teiiigp * myth. 

Etaoiijrr. An Indian beau ; in 
tht s:ory of Handiome. 

Euio slht.fl Atisi Caimi b*l]u A 
n;mc of Coyote anoo| the 
AciMiCtirmfiii tribes. JJi 
5^ttn«i4^im (The Lonl of 
Cold Weather] i* nory of 
the Show lodge, S |i—J « 
EikuiifcTuii Emsaiik (Milter nf 
DEcAThJ., Sup feme deity of the 
HuikJie^ Nl ; ho CfMtW 
myth, ro$ 

[Sob^CAptiial, A flame 
oi Covofr *diod^ the AfUf- 
tbsisem trtba, ju 


FifS-YAESft^ 

Faiht Wms. Tho itwy of the, 
F*4TKMBWii*iH A beautiful 

m:i i iHnn ^ m tfa-i fagfrfid qJ Fn|a 

aOO-ioJ 

FKirtiitt-woAJu Indian thill la, 

dj 

Fill L 1 ,'A Li. lffl>IAW fl I JJ—I Jf 
t'lTLiKiiii $w*Bton on totcmia 
tod. 54-35; otigm tn.1 nature 
ef the ietiwi. Apache 

jilulln, iKMJUMill 

ff tn h f* 91: Hu ron femhe*, 
91; Algonquisn tetutoinL 91 t 
the Cheyenne IrtbwJ fetith, 01 j 
llhlatti fc tithe* 9 * 1 Sion** 
j>tiihrv 9J; Hopi fetifthea. 
ga -93 ; £uAI iotfthuin, 93-97; 
tel j 1 bi I tR utwiafd With to Ee ta 

1 km, 93 

FiwicKi. J. W, And letiihee of 

th# Hopfc. 94 

Fmm*wmATHSk-*OKATi, Hsutft 
alorm-dei£y; in the myth of 
the otigio ol certain demi- 
fods, JT4 - origin ol. *a thm 
mother of Slfl, 314-316 
fm S ATiowft + ThIt A federation 
qf the froquoie. called aJjo th* 
Grand League 3 j T 34 ; trihei 
tatopouBf. 13 H4-UJI 


mlba the fotLudrr of tlw league 
j 3 ; may tact UpOU KarajwtB 
binary. isj l ur, wdScd t!» 
Sii N&tlbni and try NauiA^ 
=14; KitniU'l eady effort* 
louerd Isdeiatten. j=J . the 
federation inupnted, ttif 

completed. ^j 6; growth of tiwj 

pif oi. J 3 ? ; the Pencil 
yneoQ appointed by, ; the 
ailkoo! Peace Queen abolished „ 

1^1 

Flatleiads, Natot »pplird to tile 
Choctawi by the waiter. 
tiirom. Ui*% a c Oodwdi 
log3 of the Omaha, 4$ 

FLVL^q SotfEBUtL, A creative 
dfcity ni the Sjmpt : letuubt 

mA. i?J 

Foxaa, A tribe of the AlgM^tuao 
fctoelt. *5, yi 

FkikriDLY SkkLirotf The ftoiy 
of thc r 

Forum Lire. The Indies idea 

*f, u; 


C 

G*eet.n« CooeT Pi And the 

Digbtoo Writing Rock, 16 
CmmTAsaa A Peto Queen j the 
legend of p jfe-atif 

Ghost Pioplb. The eoub ol the 
dead, the inhabitanta of Spirit. 
land. 1 j g, pjn: Icl \n& HEyp 
|iy kirnmiL 3x4-33A- JI7 

GttOIT UhD Same U Spirit- 
land. v4icA n# 

Giha^SOHau- An ethnie iliruina 
of the American fndmftt ■ cm 
tomr of. 

Gmwi IiWBA. A ChJpjfewat 
brara , bunting explmt of, 54- 

Gluuieat (The l-LW 1 A cttutivc 
deity of 1 to* Aigonqulni reia 
with Hihnit 141 ; hie eeh- 
t«E wiih Afij4*Lics3„ 141-14= : 
Tw-TibE^* the Scastoinirikn 
BaEd?r. 143 ; rremtea 1*3. 

ccmtEit with Wtn-pc. 141-144; 
bii giitl IQ V&AQ i 144-US 1 *bJ 
Vtmu, t km baby, | 
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Imm tim earth. 146-14? i 
* Suftffotf, 14 '; mi Sutamcf 
and W mier, 1 47-1 49 , hi* 1 
_ tram/ m* 

God. 1 be Indian idea ot 101 
Gosiv [hl>u:*. Charactered. taj- 
105 ; deaeration 01 Ui» prin¬ 
cipal, i 18 -1* 0 

Gsahp Coy pCel of the Fife 

Ninon*, EJ 4 . 

GtA*ti Lenina cm K^vaftp.fcRHu 

Hour*. A J«taatiitti of thi 
inpqtaoi* inown bJw 41 Ibfl 
Five Nitmiu. Sm "JrtJ-t Five 
Nailone 

Gaa*t I>W, A totm deity, I tv 
CtftAi EagUh A sevens.deity, 
*3* 

Ghat Ha*o. A rnidrvQlrntbtinr, 
ia IrmfuDia myth j a ftgeid of, 

1 J 3 -I It 

Gsmat W*h. Same for a chleJ 
dtily anions CaUlonuan tnhc*, 
34 i 

Gshas Sffimrr Tin. or Ham3to. 
Siiprrtnft Indian deity - and 
tin oe iii'Lt? oi fliioklBf. 1(ft 
CliAT U'ath. lire JMrifk; Ln 
tbt iStiry ill the S Cake ■ wife, 
*90. ro: 

Gautfa^T Fool. SnfrmatTiTal 
b^ng m Haida mylti , eta thn 

itfiry Of Maatet •carpoater and 
South-tiif 317 

GllthLtHCh Enly vp\Mga Irgcr, 
to Amerka, ij, 14-tfe 


fi a 1 d a a trfhe ol the Skhtmgetan 

■tnch * hfm^s of, *( 5 - 4 ? ; mytha 
*fid Ir^i-nd* ot h JII-J2I 
Hanaro* L^btJTura. Aodednc*. 
tJoo nl ibc InduicL*. 70 
* womb, A bcant.ilill pwidea ) 
!bc Mary si!. [59-1^1 

H*y**ti + Ibnndet’sod ei tk* 

Sioux, JJJ 

*ftUn*¥JMB OT HaDUl* Ameri¬ 
can Endian myth provide r* 
•mpjisef. jjj, j^jji 
IUalum) ttmu, 1 be Irj'ad ol 
tb*. 1 17-160 
fil 


^tue^uno fL**d tf( Hat 
Gianni), In icgeod ci Korin 
voyafl to Amen^. 14 , 1 5 
ILliiEAT. Si* Tj-el-'U4*. Wm 
Travel j quoted. *-J 
H*ijptrw* P Bearhs. Add th* 
Koria discovery a! Ami+m. 

I J-i 4 

IluwAtna (mom properly Hal¬ 
ts Ve *th* j = Ho who fttb 
I be Wampum-heltjL A U|» r 
dary hm nl the Iroquou, ?i; h 
Hj-lji : fepEeartUrd alto 
aj ol Aiganqutan rur, «j „ 
esfl«t oi L4Bgtelkiw l a poem era 
Ibv butoiy ol, is j; Loaf' 
fallow ■ tOJ Cutiott la 14 an Illy 
oi. 3 j 3 j hutarieiJ batu foe tb* 
Jegaatfe, 5ij , founder of tb-e 
Liafuecd the Five Nation*. 51 j- 
314 . i wnmorundfai A totArho, 
3*5 : bii (ilme for t&d^rntioa, 
iij ; edopted roto the Uobfadt 
tribe, =*$ r bi,fl ecbcino COA- 
aummeted, ufi 

Hib4T*4. A tnbe of tb* Stone; 
fttiabn of, : bwi no beliof 
In a devil or hrlL, rr^ 

Hi 'now Thunder-god of the 
JroquDii. iij ; niytbi frlatmf 

to, llNn ; peat TOfieratirio 

for, ua 

or HGiRjiMo^L a i 

IGrcAt). Sen eh tent Indian 

deity. 105 

HuFiFif jh.vjf, W h j. Ob Alfooquiaa 
ietiihef, 91 

Hoaerf. An IndlAii dw^Eing. 49 
Hort, or MogtL A mbo of tba 
Shfn Hon ran a S tick - tP cotton - 
vsivm, 56. 75 ; lelkbfl* of, 

: icitivj!; of t|V 
HbffTlKO. bblAX, jo-<J 
HbPA- A tribe of the Athapascan 
ttnek : caeinme oi. $9; method 


of reeky blur ife. IS} 

: 4 of m 


Lroq noil 


filricNS, A tribe at 

itock. ?J ; miTflQfiC 

?l. of, 91 ; U« doY « 

rcfirdeij 11(144 by. * 11; »o d 

the nonl'i jsiiitipf *fter dealh. 
I *5 . (irtflnally one peppl* Wf til 
the Iroqatite. *34 : kJ1 ih* eoa ; 
mctbetwcEa the CaniEEigaa and 
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; war with the 
OttOndaeia. 11 $; annihilated 

a Lb? ifo^tui-i, s?7 ; m Jqi £ **d 


Io*<at?imnr* tn AlgnriE]itla£t 

myih, 

ICtehek*, An evEIrpbrlt. InSinui 
myih I idvtbtulc* til, t(<i- 
* 7 * 

kt iKon. A trih ai the Al^trn^ 
^uutm »tnr_k , tu a ^nec* It^md. 
HlVajk 

1 twoiAir. 1 Thu eagvj wrongly 
applied la the North ^mtnuQ 
riicn, r 

tail fan a rtimitir^ Lmplemftiti 
iownti in, ? ] earth -Esnunda 
found in, 17, I s 

Indians, Hot** A vatic a*. The 
theory thj|i they cami* from tie 
EA-it. i-i ; early tonimvcrsy 
*i i O origin or, 7-3 ; hleutiaad 
with ibr feat Tea Tribes, J; 
other theories nr uripn od P 4 - 
tiwrmyaf their VVrkh onfta, 4-j; 
crjgin.it;<m of Aiticnemn man m 
Ui* Cl!d Wot Id, $-& ; ecitmtthc 
data trial in* tfl Sft^=n ol, 5-13. 
i;-J3 : affinities with Siberian 
JMJila. 10-IJ ; probably tob 
EficlilnmiAiU, ti-lj ; ethnic 
drvwiunA of, : gtogropbi- 

tal db tribal ion ol the tribe* 
at. 3 *^* 9 : John 1 try el., j 6 ; 
early war* between white* and, 
; Mjly friationakip with 
white*. ip-JO ■ deportut ion of, 
« ala wo, ji ; conliaesncut 
c 4 * to 1 reoervutloua/ jt - jj * 
wlorir* of whit®* and. 33-451 
and kidnapping of white chil¬ 
dren. 3^—4? | dwelling of, 45- 
47; tribal law md fnnonv 
ainoag, jo; hunting among, 
J®-S5 ; «-H| Ol. J J-J9; md 
face -1 urn tang. : and 

colours, Go-61 ; art of, 61- 
63 : war-cintornt of, 63-71 ; 
position of women tmong,, 71- 
? ! . mmrriA^ff am&nji, 73 : end 
child liie, 73-74; ua tntemura. 


74^. fo-iy ■ pfstTtrs-writing 
76“?8 ■ elaiifthtrluajflLSt 
ot + 70 360. n^d femnuEQ* S7- 
07 ; and religion. 97-105. r+o; 
\4 *im ol God, tot; chM.TfrA?t oi 
god a of , 103-105. j tmituoti* 

myths cf, 106-109; ict^nt' 
ked trln 3 -»wdiip imonf. 103^ 
t t j ■ and the u« of Lob&cra, 
tlC-TiS, thegoit.i of, m 4 -lj 6 ^ 
and idea* nf a future UK .ias- 
l -9 ; buriaT custom* ol. xti i 
and the aunT* journey after 
death, 119; and the wp«nt- 
wyrid. 1 39-e 30,13^-140, rever¬ 
ence lor the fa nr point* of 
tha oifrtpMs, tji ; niethodi of 
ttoa■ 1 ecktifliB g_ 131 -i 13 , f e#- 
tivAla ot the 

eipdicmo-mea of, 13^149 : 
ortRiDnl rhaia^lef cat thtTmytho' 
cd. 339; wnTthinewi of 
the race. 1 59^^30 

Iol A dtjiv cri the Chinook*. 
*i*lrr of Em Jay; lterin of. 
313-jljr 

lo .. nt a iVVhri* Oo*l, Ooe of 
Ihis twin goda d the Uoqoou. 
Ill 

low*, I. The Staia: pnhbttnqrk 
remain* diJKOVmd eh. a. U. 
A tribe of the SioiULtLot^ j(S6 ■ 
legend* tri, 16^171 

Ifco-jvoxa I Real Adder*] An 
e Larue divliLoo of the A ttterkra 
Indian*, eal |*4 alto Loom Honeo 
People, »l r , 4 , 2 J 4 ; tU Five 
NAtWUl Of, ij. M, llj-JJ- ; 
copamnaEty hou^ nf, gj : 
tmuc of. jH ■ marriage cisatqm* 
of. ?3■ Ham*for iatMi, pc; and 
the wpm ol tbs Great lake*, 
■ 13 : the tvnn-godj or, in; 
ami tb* ml's iwunv ait» 
d«th, i 39 : mylhaand trg^nd* 
cd, )(H6js Hi nuaj. UwcUfll 
dnty of. ityj Hiawatha a 
mythical hero of 217 : ariai* 
naUy one people with <£* 
Hiuuni H 374 i tbit tw* polltkal 
hrnncJie* ol, 314-J7J ; giOwtb 
of the p'jwer of, ary 

ira^udii» crania act. ^Fivs 
hiatbODi 
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la-Lino tnw Eamsmn la the 
f-ifjrr of the Sptfit-bfid#. i6j- 

At ItAuaFAT*, (CayotaL 
A principal deity of ihe Chi’ 
attolu jij 3 .iI Californian tnbe*. 
t34^1*4, in ;lij! myth of 

Ouktt, Ji> 

J 

{ intfA**. A chief. $2 
iws. American niraigtoroHdOT 
Utied nrub, 3-4 


K 

KaTCjMa. A d*oof tbr Hop! tribe ( 
to -5 tb* tribal ♦nuvdi nj 
KAt JNVAKNii Kowi., Tbr Grand 
L*±£un_ at liv* NjlUocll a 
(cdmikm al the In^uoii., £#* 
u*dt* Five KiLiju-oi 
Ki*< TUCK'# 1 . Eirtli muuiLdt lo4Qd 
(ft ll 

He w i WKWV. A W*tf fpuall And 
jeu^uuaw, in Aljjcjni|uiNJi myth ; 
conquered by Glcwkap, 143 
Kichaj, A triton ad the Cadckuo 
Blocfe, JS 

Kitjcinjpj A tribe of the AEgoa 
(juun slock. 1| 

Ku»**FH*a by Indians, 36; a 

ltory J7-45 

Kiorxv T Indian 

dotty, ro$ 

Ejka or Gauiie Id the myth oi 
tbo Thunderer*. 111 
Ktvq or RAfTLiisjfAjfi*., Th* 
legem] d 148 

Ks.vu Fiultt * W**, ja-ji 
K:kgfiau*k. A creative ’deity ol 
. U« S*£» - ictLalkH iM r 371 
Lnai* And the 
tdrutity of the American a boil- 
Kfiw^ 1 

Knnr4. AacttinfcrritirHlOft <d the 
American Indiana ; dwellisaa 
48 , picture-wri Linn record j 
_ of . 77: thr yew of. 132 
Kittamtowit, a tnunaljijctured 
anne lop the isp.-n;.: IdiIm 
deity, 105 

IH 


Koch. D*. Prefelrtnrk: ntnahu 
1 brave n-d hy, 7 

KamiYawpa* JMnttpaJ deity oi 

TE:c Maido, if3, IJ4 

Koiil. J, G, G= I cJiao hn 
painting. 

KoKamicia. The Moon^oddea. 
wUa of the Sun god , m to.* 
ItOTbet <d SraMiee. f 9 Q~ 50 « 
Kotos turn- An ttbakdiviiios m 
U» American Indiana; cmsmai 
ni. rawnbk that* uj Astatic 
tribe** ia-11 

Ko-tt an 4v, A a ethmc d Iviaion of 
the Ansnrkan induiui; Coyote 
the creative ddiy of. 344 
K t.' H - A »*mi irthtcrfajlcan Lodge 
of the lUidu. 17 

KutQYLi (DtWoi Blood); A hero 
in AJiRoaqaua myth; legend* 

*(, itidl6 


L 

Lakb Swhbfoi. Pitljittonc re¬ 
main* dtacovradin districted. f 

1-4 mu OF Tub Hun. Indian mtradti 
of him, 

LaMD Of TUB SOFSnMJhTUfeMp 
Fkofli Krfpon inhibited by 
a *cmJvtiw racj w 1^9--iju ■ i= 
Chhn»k myth, Jf3~Ji4. J 3 J- 

, «a. I 3 ^ 3 J» „ 

I . \ n 0 0idi . F_4*ctxj bLine n bei w mu 
I hit Hi Aautku m! Asiatic 
tribe*. I* ; the Of ethnic 

el * fcfcl tTibcl 

31 

Lair nm Ujcvt, U^eod Of 
voya|v c(, to Auni£4, 14-1S 
Lat.AKD. C G_ Oft AlgonqaiaD 

l£ fflSa ,4, A M* - 

Aiffoaqiuiattocli , thel*W,'«- 

A'UUmh^ 

l£L^, Ill-Ill 

Li Files. A tribe of thr AthapM 
Wftotk;*! „ 

Lirn-B Dili, Chief Of the D«f 
tribe 

Ltttlji Iwiii thctuS*f 

j^odt oi idi« rW rtkM : 36 
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IUbdoci, \ tnt>* of lb* 5l«»*f 
■lock ; tmantaniry born** ot 
41 ; crelttwi (nylli oi. : thr 
dove rfaartlfrJ fi«c 4 by, 
ltj ; ifcc Buftiio t'afics, m 
fc*tfcv*lnf, itj-m t 

U^viro |TN t>Tv*t Spirit). In 
Stipfcut deify el ti" AJp^’ 
qnbi, pmhihly Wffif u 
So- and the lighting 119. 

|I, A fiaierni tmtn f«t • patent 
tptnl or the ■opertuHural tinP5| 
U* AlgoaoucnJ and “b*t 


UrtfltW WlWT*t-COPrfT* A 
plctiaiv^nltxnf thmskie of 
bakcitM jj . __ 

Lo*o Pmcs«J A nan* 

ippUud to the ImqBOta, *94. 

Lj 3 rcGr* 2 iow. H, W. And the 
id*titity Of Hiawatha* 33 j , 
Load of mi Dmd. Imfiaa 

li^ty ^ k±iHO owl »nirt 1 niei »■ 
presented u th* ittfQdwt of, 

Locnim- A divuhta erf Ik* 
Tinniib stock i th* n=:yth d 
the moon ol. w-wt 
Lqx, ot lj*mi AlgoaqalMi dsajp 
■ ff iocarnation g! MiiliuEn. MJ ; 
fem.3j1uc.cQt erf thr. 5 cafldil 4 Vtm 

toki y 14 j . in the ttfity of tb* 
Fdjy Wi^rw, a 

Ltxl 4-. Sti C^AMLAS, On db 
eowy tsf prebiamtie f 


MKOK4^Ui. Th* tadltq &11S* 
of Fm 3 C« *!evum. *4 
MaOoC, Ufecdot. 4 

A Californian tribe 
dwellings ot 47; owtinn-myth 
nl + t» 5 : Coyote 4 »d Kcniq 
yimpfl dri^ca ot itw 

««nieUB . . 

lUi». Cfcfppmay *to7j ol tk* 
origin of, tflo-181 
MaEKR - or - x»* - CTNTK-AlLk-lllAT. 

Uaid* deityl in the itnry 
ol tnd Souibr- 

eisf, 1*S T 

^tiLiciuLH MonH * JW ■ Law. 

Story tittar 

MaXaI/U iTiK Wolfj, A luatoiiftt 

cns&tfo* dftity (rf the Algoa- 
qumr, twin with Glocnkap. ui* 
141, U9 : contest with Gloq*' 
k*p, 141-J42 : appM Wt*r 
m Algrroqmiin myth o Lon, 
c* Loti UJ i (ntnf* conflict 
with GUttiknp* nv 
kUa. Origin of, in Amerkn, 

>3 

kU¥AnoxHo. Snme 4 

IL »*^A 1M 


114 lit £m*me dntY 01 
tho Iroquois ■ 3 fi the legend «f 
the Healing Waters. *u-a6ft 
Mikin-LAwu iWdoJ-ianaJ. ^ 
Isgtmd of thii Nei» voyigt *d 

a mertcn 1 ^ 1 c 

Mfc*RF*o« *m^ns lb» Imkana, rj 
liAAtkK An Ed 1 a brave ; in tki 
itdry of the Fniry Witn, ^ 

Joan- One of tie narfy 
rtltJert; and the Uud with 
tks Fctjiioti, 30 

Uu rti of Llfs InUm rtoryol 
the Spint-bfidr. *64 
^tii a A F K. NT A a A huprr- 

natural being in Haida mytk , 
itm-y of kb MQtnl with South 
ewe, ji6-jiA 

May i, A K mndkln * 1 KKfely of 
ib9 AigBElqiil2.il, no 
kUni Cnawr An Algmaqniu 
rnhgkma cereissoEiy, 114 
IlmKCOLlrf Nrnrcmri, Ml AlgW 
qnbon myth . conquarwl by 
GloAkBp. 141 

&H4MASH, 115- 

140 ; Mr prieati, 1 tfi t uhr-jJeof 
isfl-i 3I: * Innrtwys 1 of, to 
3|iritdAnd + rfs?- E40 ; nutitnl cd 
by Attajca, 154 

* Mani^i^a A term mpaiym^ 
mjittiJ pntency. nmal^y of a 
hejuiflg order ; SeneC* leg^n^ 
ol the origin of. gyp-si*; 
Chlrrokee kgend 0 # tka ongifl 
erf munttvn mKh^ne 14^-4 ;i 
Mowiiarim. The story oJ the. 
tyj-i/S 

Ma^ ourNTU- A Lrsbe of th« 
Aigcmqoianttekas 

lit 
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MlftHi A Lnl'fl dfhvAlrO^oiK 

it ock | tc E-fa^ nwy cj | ria£t . 


Stccum H *£P, 4, 

Mecli Twp iitpenuturaj btinra 
b CnlD^oli myiit 

Uift 4 *«o Ufa* Gnu Itttffij, l 

£yp™o dc±ty nf Ua* Atna- 

q:sL«Wi, (Wtr*bljre m « i-i Itjinilo. 

I l^r-1 JO i io CTf Alien -la yifa" 
iOT-ipA. II. A denii W of 
tfa" Oyibnyt 

unruiiM of, wit^v 

Huw*H* ii* 

u »=**c* A tribo of tb« AJcoa- 

qtuao ilecfc. Jj; mbJuai b* 

tfa* Lto^ulmj ns? 

«eeicy W*r, C*M tfa» WOI 

tjALI by ill* teihar.i. 

L^fa. \n Nov* - 

Ga&C*kxp 1 n*Ytt lfa» «4rlfa upMi, 

Ww.ifMft*, prtmllfr* impU* 
found in, 7 j ttr th- 
jiwuimU found la, it, ip~n 
Mvwwuam+* A ill of u» 
Hid*tia stack ; cn*U4s-int-iii 

of, 109 

lnMi,i Aod ^ 
odgm of mia to Amski, 
* u?t ' v ^ A thfa* of ifas Yamm 
„■*« : cwtufrt* of, ta 
boiu^'e^ A tribe dt tfae [fg. 
Qiioi.rtKkj.ja* i; j an d 
ti !r [me .god* myth ol tftf 
Ireq B < 3 , »,; 

■JiSwtKi ^ibi ii Mohit*nj 
S 4 ii* tu 

« lfai«o*ir». A 
tnl>* of too Algaunnuii ttoci 
r.V | 1C ^ [nLLnlt 7 *"«** of, 4 $ ; 

rabdiwrl b r tit* Jrrxjdot*. jjy 
Wf'N Oi.HM The m^-pUnt 

„ ‘ll 17 " f *** 0n ?Jt> of, iflo-rL 

™ f4rt "«L A tnb* qf tht 
Algftr.quiu itocV. If 

ESS®**®*"' *• 

•too**, A brave * per hunter • 

*£*■£*** w*vw 

woowrt. A counterfeit brave 

f, **» ild »y of EUtflRt 

J *V 


Sjm* « Hopi. BJltei 

AIoicaMj I_ On [ n d^n taatma 
raiy hoKiw*. 4,-_ 4 * 

Mti.xino sm s** Apttlrabti 

UcjEjff Di, PttbUtoni -Act-j 
wectKm* found ■» Abikim. i7 . 
»: 1[ i Mime) farm, , 7 j& 

pufpci* til, ,t f wnt «ite oi[ 

ii ; description of 4 
froiiif, 19 -jo ; tfa. bmkien aj 
10-11 ; *#r of. n- ti 

U ^ r ’Jf* T - A ™ii*i dcitr of 
tk* Stonx ; fctmiVe ujd. 1?& - 

«U»wou**i«. Aa ethnic dM- 
■ion of the ABttHcio 1ml 1 m 
>7 ; rtutuin* Of, jit; nterri.^ 
cuitomi of./j j Mention.n»yib, 
Oi, 10* 


N'aKotit. A Chinook rUteen. 

at she nrtb ot Subs*, W ,. , 4i 
bivjj jinitt, Sob of the chi<J 
PowbaUft. ji 

Naiti'm*. oat,,!, * tMirlm, In 
«, J ' flne T h 1 m yttofo fTj i; 3 
di ' lP* ™ tlv ' tf-'Sf of IS* 

Eieokjvrt; to a day-eud nigbe 

te'*. 30 * : In the l«md 

0 . ticiiJjiJes 416*1^, --■■--jij 

N*n*.o*>, l|m . A btb* ot tl* 
Algfunjuian itock. ij 

PA^fito «. And the 
Mnikhonriin psopSe. jv 
Natch it., |. Ibeeity; dwtrvme* 
01 ptrjiiione remain* at. 7. 
If A tub* of ike •o-caltoj 
NAtcbnaa itock ; and earth- 
fflonndi, 11 ■ tnd tbooepla, (■> 
Navasq, a tribe ol ihg Atiu- 
piUM rtoolji ■ idwHirna ol, 
4 ^;tostuici! 59- h^liif ot, 
fpjpettbr birds Add tfac wu^, 
itQ; AlifOiinurlHfafi cfari r d*itnr 
of, j r>dlcr Of, reiricev 

inif tfas ir?iai. ^9« 411J ifa* 

points at the cnmrtiseL i jr 
NtriA 4 xa, Fidiistoric TfffmTni 
Hlirneiiil ^ § 

NixirkoTfri An troqqya iirave j 
to tbe ifc^cud ol tb* llulii&f 
WtLcre. 


GLOSSARY 

tfnrratA. A Stat-maidcn ■ in the 
■tcry of Cloud-earner. t sb-159 

Ki> U 1 L 44 J 1 &. Prchii^itc :■ 
mami discovered it, 7 

Niw Vtei, 3 i*u d; eouflteL 
betsetu TftdUrn lad the ^ily 
ictUcxM in. jo 

Ktt FiiCtf. A frib* of the 
SihifitUD itock; dvdlinp of, 

N’rFjtiAfi, A *?pr*m« deity ca 
tk* Prricuet, 

Niruuei, A tfitva 01 tins AS^oa- 
quiea ttock, if 

Soci-ma. A cneajiTf deity of th* 
AeAgchemaJiuL 

S'fltJMf A tmto) Ou^ipmy 
banter; hstntitg txpknt of. 
J4 

Koanii A tribe of thi Swrtk*- 
Columbia stock ; dwcUrEjp of,,. 
4 Tl Quahootx*. rn. deity of. 
100 

NoeATftS. Abnva; in the legend 
of the ongia of the 

UcilicizLe 1 |ij-1 (f 

tf ok silts*. Discovery d Am trie* 
tw. 13-14, t0 £ eirly Toya^tt 
of r to America 14-id; left no 
trace* o£ their accnpiiutao, id 

Nottoway*. A trib* of the fm- 
qnoii nock. ?l 

i l fJWk * CvAHA- A hLU mcailKisil 
I d the F-T u 1 k iV^gtin Cr*® tj no - 
myth. icfl 


O 

Omo. L The State- petvmfiee 
iffipIttRcSCa found id. 7 ; Urth- 
tsoundi Foxjcd ia. 17, t$ 1 L 
The rivet ; Attempt to onintaio 

*1 3 udlui btmndjLiy. 3 j 
OjlfiWiYK. Saiftr ai Odppew^yi. 
»M'cA ^ 

Oxistju. La the story of BaunUj^ 
womjji, ilj-iJj 

OlttrUK fNoiu off S'.ir .‘fl), Ktm* 
Itv*= to giant La Chinook myth 
d the ThuoclKYT jjt 
OLcnoam* A CaUJemian tribe , 
tun ii&raiiSed with pupm 
«*tr iso 


AND INDEX 

a to Haw Awia t. Nsine fef 
■dpmne deity iraKsc CiMor- 
oiea tribe* Ji' It The 
Chsrryj of the CAbfOCi, JtO 

Ol* Warre Bras Cfctd of the 
Beit tube, la Cherokee myth, 
i 40 

OuAhj^.i. A trib* of the Siousa 
■tack : dwellings of. 48 ; I&l 
bike e wmr -fed of, 166 

Ohs Aiovi. Name for supreme 
deity aiDoai Ctliforman mha«. 
_ H* 

QttitWML A tribe d the Ttoqttoii 
Itodt J 4 - «4- 225 ■ miUfQ- 
rmte the fedrratloa oi the Fi«* 
Nattoni. jj6 

Owwaowt, A mytbotoglmJ w 
Ctffit. 91 

Owowsmgas- A tribe of tb# Tra- 
qtioii stock, an ; HiewflJthA 
piobably belonged to. 1 : was 
with Caaieoja* sad Huron*, 
ut | Atotaxh'j a chief d. * s£ . 
aad LLuwvJu's fddemtion 
icbemp. »4 

OaswoA, power, m 

Oi*GSS, A tiit^ nfobaher' of tb*; 
Ar^onqtdmn atock dwcilbi^i of, 

. e* 

Otth-uiiit TheitoYy d* tfi|- 

tyo 

Oai a mot- Ssmrn «j Chi£ ^th: r = sb 

vh /4 in 

Outor fDomiaslw), I. A deml 
fOd d the Acagehrmemi, jji- 
II, A tyrannouj mler, 

oil‘^ Lodiu iddcrmtioci tor 
Itl 


FAKS-WAimilIC?FZ {The D^TOCf 
ing HilL^ Tho itory 01 th, 
ItAbhit ADd, JaT-joj 
Fatcjtei, A trib* of th* Yanlui 
Stock ; houses cJ jj * 

Palm ei, G, ^Vo rk by, 

quoted* t-4 

Pa u ola. Ao trril *pirit. la AS^a- 

^ myth; COdqotr«L bf 
kip. MS 

Si7 
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PtwKii 4 - A confederacy of 
tnbtM of Lhe Gftddoaa litoei, 
aft, j&i, ■ uni tiw tribal intkb 
of lb* Ch#y*m» f 0i : and 
thunder. 113 ' Aun Tlfiwa. 
th* chte! dttly of UJ; and 
liiB Young; Dof D*ooe. 190 ; 
subdued by ihu Lroju.i!.* jjjj - 
tirnaij rtWpnua awt** of, 304 ; 
myth* and legends oi |o«-i£ l ; 
itoiv oi the origin oi IhMj 
Sacred Bnndt* ja#~faf 
PjiTJtl, E. J Oa rCi?ml:Liiic4 of 
niton ql A mericas and At title 
trib^. io~n 

Pwaoi Qtf*»t. 4 maiden 
jwmtrd by th* Fhr* N atic.«s to 
be arbiter of qMnrti rh* 
tofend of Geneiaska the. jGj- 
: the ofbca aholmhed, arte 
Htidi wind* 
deity. la tbr tiorr ol Muter 
rarpeotrr and South-east. |iB 
fluent* A mb. of the AJgon, 
quiait stuck; lend brt^c the 
whites and, so 

Piikio^ma A CaHtofftimt tribe ; 
IAe^tiJodfvfnjl]r«af, jjs-jjjS 

P*TJT iVML FIaGc Hi r^JUkiSlTH * 

pfAtdjstorijf itaalu dnomruj 

PlltLtY, Afl i&dilLD cMtf I^*itw] 

1 King Philipp nr of. mth th# 
white*. J!>>1 

PtcTuas-wtnm, Ixdiax, /fr-ji 
Ptcuibi. troqaok bdJrf ip a nee 
of. ug: a legend of, * 46 - 24 % : 

pwh*p actually a prehMotw 
American we, 34% 

Piri^s A tribe of the Pn f h]o 
itoEtr, tartume of. 50 ; mrthod 
*f t«pmf rocordi. t ji 
PIMS-STOHI ^tJARTT. Source ui 
liie Indian'* pipe; dweriptLoB 
of, ti6-n| 

Pa-aocrm Duto* iroqoM* deity. 
*64 

Pi. aas*o twiw**a Costume of. , 
aruatic work of, 63 rank 

among, indicated by reatben 
worn, fii : mamigr among, ;j 
Pccahowtas, Daughter of the 
thiaJ Powfcataii; tb* itorr «i 

JpJ* 

jei 


AND INDEX 

Pofa [ScMT-Umi, Tbs legend? oi, 

***-»* 

VttACVmHm. One nf tb* Fbmu- 
pine People. to Hnid* myth; 
fetary of the conflict hetman 
BeiYwr and, jtB-530 

A Zufll deity, 
iAiher of the * snedkifl* * *4 
dctiH, oi : LO creation myth, 
to? 

FOWILI^ CAITArW tfirTTAWTEL. 

AmJ the story of PKahooiu, 

JI-J6 

Powns Stinnw, On evil spirits 
in Indian mythology, J40-JJO 
PowHaTasf, A eh*rf, father of 
Pocahontas,. J 3 * J1 
PowuaTaKS. A trib* of the 
ASgOBqiilaJ} vODcJkr, ajt bcSief 
of, respecting birds, nd- 
P»*TT r UKAtu It Hr Hka tehtid 
for the education of fodian 
tbiidfca, yq 

PuBtsTOBic Rwinv 
COvcriM of, J-TO 

Fairy dRoniasi. A prieiLhood oi 
the Zufli, 96 

htit-copj, Deitjee ot the ZnAi. 

Wi); 

Pirv^ntooe of the Indian tribei 

PaijNcs or Sauaprrt. A dcjty 
who dwelt in tbr Oxeat Lake*, 
til, Itj 

PutBLOS. L An ethnic dlrtaErso 
of thoAmefiouiTfldiaus, build¬ 
ings of T 47. 49 i cosnifJan of, 
57 k jO; artiritc work of, 63 . 
fetivak of, t jj. JL lodiuj 
community homes. *6, *B 
Pt^aifErT*. A l«tivsi of th* 
Crwkt. ij+ 


QuA*rm r A son of the Fwrfcroa 
deity Hipamya jf> 
Qti4iE-AaaT (Gr*ai Beaveil. Al- 
gncidtiuui toten* -de:tY ; in myth 
of Gkdskap nmi aJidjam. t+1 
Ovahootisi.. Deity oS theNootka*, 
too 

Oqjipawi. A (rib«oftlwC»ita<iwr 

L * C J —icth -mnuiidg ai 
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ft 

RiHiiT. fVtiotiifitf'j intmaJ esl 
SlOdl rny tb ; Ictwik* an J. 166- 
j£# . ftr-rl the Bun. joe-joj ; 
40J Pibe-W&tbaktmi, the Do 
voiman HilL toi-jojf 
R*rs, K. C Ciled. 14: sad tha 
Dightno Writing Rock, 1 6 
&4rmVKfME1l. ladiU TTf lCtl (Of 
the* tlf-ilf 

R*vmy*. in Chi' 

amk myth ; to* tb* fltory ol 
StiLs 4. J+J-J 4 H 

Hsu Fm^rosm Rocr. Tha &rai 
pipe made »t ei6 
Rmd -sitniLu-r.La < i-Cr A Heidi 
wod -^laity ; In the atm? ol 
Mostor-ujpentfr ud South- 

ttJJt JH/ 

RceievaTIiOHB. Indian, Jt-J3 
Rebuuolctiok. Indies belief in, 
na 

Sonn*. A deify ol the Clunooic*, 
brother of Blue J*y, isj. j|u P 
IP 

Hocej.. Fathik, fnddetit can- 

n«;tM With tuj Mil vimrt nnr y 

wwk P lot 

Hol?i jOKlfi ffmben4 o( 

Ptuciihoatu, 

aMn-incmu. A, tube of the 
Sbotkiiuaa icack is 


3 

Sictiis Brim. The story cl 

the, jcxi-joA 

Saciei- &TTJIL A huiatrr; in in* 
story of the iso- 

1 S 3 

Sali^h lnPT*wi A tribe probably 
of the A^onqnuui stock : bousn 
of. 47 ; eeetume ol r 

Smjio*. Tbs afflry d, :sa-nj 

Sa^tj 51 A tribe of the Siculus 
stack. jS 

SisiiAi-r-t Fequot chief; Sm vil- 
Jo 

Sauvo. A tribe ol (ho Stousa 
frock. 71 

Sjiitaxiiol A young Wrindot 
bi^n ; tbs legend ol, it*^a&j 


Scilpeho. Nature of tb* act. 46 1 
preserve 11 a o of scoJpe, 67 

SCAl-P AC*. Str Pela 

Soeoolcsatt, H, |L Oa lodten 
hunting, js-55 : on Induui 
‘u±i]+jr _ ( 56-73 ; on lbs LadLene 
dm d tobiw ud hie pipe. 
ixj-iiB* end the ideality of 
Hikw*tb* T uj 

SvcoTJhK. An ledmc village i* 
N orih Cat u litu, 4B 
Sen j h oi es. A tribe of tha Mtu- 
kbogea;! stock, -j ; copfuniv of* 
i* 

Ka^acvt. A Exits* of the Lroqnca* 
■ tock, Wf* S*6 i l±B aeHC*IJ«i l iB 
OkiaiomA, 14 , JoMj tha OnuJ 
Loaifco. JJ6 - atcry of thecmgin 

of the 1 median* 1 of L jjo-jjj ; 
Legend of, 

Smi pijvt, Tim. to Indian to yi ha- 
tosy. lOp^rEl, 114 : worship cl. 
J 1 3-1U I revefEfi^o paid to, 

„ 05 

Shadow-land Sun* u Spixit- 
Und Miik W 

3 ]Ukewlv Wife of Nf kainontA ; 
bl tb* legend of th* HulLcg 
Welrrp, 1^7-jC* 

$HAW7(iti A tribe of th* Aljion 
iiu»»m stock, jj. «i tun 11 lid 
balldefs 31 ; a =;‘1 the Li^ny of 
ftnE lIrEnak?*. J 4 « 

An ethnic 

djvi^cKi of tb* Aniei-irnn In- 
dlaae. ttf-i$; centum* u!. (9 
ShUStlufaP ftrSlAitl, A L-jiVitp 
Cnbe; Coyote thccicetivfidsity 
0«, UA 

Savti OlU 3 < Nam* applied to 
the <tmnd Couocy of the i&Ofua 
&l the hiiw Nenow. = Jtr 
S?e. Sky gM and prin^paJ deity 
of tb* Hnida; myth of the 
ntcnmitTcm af B 314-5 16 
SufNHjuts. Qoeo! the twopoiEtirsl 
diviiiaiM oi tb* Iro^uom, JJ4, 

»5 

SlOL'Jt, Of DAI0T4. Afl «tbuc 
divuicn of the Ameitcm la 
dlAZU. 1^, ,166 ; ampfintitiaq of* 
rwcnbleo that of the iiflimiojia 
af Ki.nn.hfl tka. 11 r d^eiliiagi 
of. 4 4 1 let*-pain ueg itumyz 

is J«9 
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mraitbom* cd, 6& ■ 
fetJtb» <ri 91 ■ t-^ud of, re 

■ptetiiat ill# wiuij». c 10 i and 

Ult lit; mud I be nutlft- 

■nake 114 ; Hankih. th.n cfeJri 
muAm+od of F iii : Wait- 
khtitik, 4 thnhdfavgnd erf, ud ■ 
Unkiihc the trutet-gad of. 
ti6, and the xauli ].«iub«w 
*Jtc* death. 149 : th# y*tt of t 
I ja ; OarMwiii of bjri? rotltcm- 
tog to. IIJ-IJJ, mjtiu and 
IfS'Ort- of JfVl-JOt 
Si BOW JII am [fell cJ Tot»«0). 
9*1* d tfce firtf men, in Mn 
Ac»gsijtajciB creation - tuvLh 

4 153 

azm-av-TiEk oooi. Tbe «tofy ot. 

101-196 

a^jjLLjKa*. STirnu K-vpr, bj 
f^amririRn to Amen^rj nutjYes. 
13 . attack Lhii titlv 
wyi*f^ IS 

WLt UHF 04 MAriD> or m. 
Prat tiled by die MwktitwtAa 
poapir*. I Airily by Ctir>ct;i if* 
17. among Use Chinook., j:j 
Smr^ffljNTpiv. In* 
ricry to Pofn, ici-toj 
i*Y-Gao Ol tht Hai.ia-.jv* «ia 
Slocum, Etaacu, TJwitotrel. 
t JMj 

SMOKtC-x*Tltt. A being irj'h 

wiKii^l puwej-i, In CiiMok 

myth. jjo 

a4€Gftuf£ arRflty- the Imliuii, 1 

1J f* of the ortgiu fl | 

lift; importance ol r b Iridsiq, 
hJc r jji 

S.H AKi^ifia*. TJw Ctort ol (hr 

SwAeawt**. IlM 11 ary Q f tbe 

MOW-VJDfll, Hud ItDTV of Lhf 
tjfr-tfr 

^OKirutH, A ynus| brm^ in 
Btaekfopi story o! Lb* s&mjft ^ 
the ^ar-ip&r, i^-- !9 o 
30 T-\ 1iSft»ANOe> DL Adi the 
MU! It hi MA» S-j* 

h r "^y of the. 

death tti Indian hdLbf u* 
Sl ’“ k ' J 1n * nr. In tie 

irjead ol Sifnii,;. aid-jet 

J9 a 


Soum-nn. A 11* Id* duty 
repreM-uHuit tbe iotitb<«ul 
truiii ; cAfttai of. wuh Muter 
earpinter. jid-jid 

Snot* &Uk. Is lb* W«ad Q { 
1 * 131 *, mi, aq* 

Snuf-HwiL Tbe eiory «f tb* 

Smur-Linn Abode ol nmri.i. 
• Iter death, 149-1 jo; Um 
Inter *cul to lick pcrioni liken 
to. 1*9, *19-140; ’VI*JU - Ol 
wedlcme Iliru to. t 19 “ i i t; to 
“* itory of the Spent.bride. 

I6j-Ifi_c; in tbt Itwy Cj 

Siy*.-t:n, jiJcj- 36) ; lai Ud Blue 
J*y id. JM-JJA 

,'I," J ' . * JO’J ti to tfi* Qtir-r, 

tiiyluiti liiinili; the content 
gf Mister-anri>5Bter ud Souths 
rut *t r jlA-jlt 

Sbam E. C And tlu» «utb- 
mq^ncti, {f 

STAn-fluT. t tut name ol Ptoa. or 
atmT-um, xoi r i &j 

SjAm*€wfim r ^ Thi_ Tb the itiirr 
ol Aigoo. i [}-t jd; to the 
itflry of Cloud-carri ft, 1(6- 

tv *y »iw f-ht 
St* *-m *!»*». Tbe etorv of tin.. 

tjj-ljd 

Srirnu. Wile <d Blue jay - tbe 
itory oi, 

Stun* Oi*jr»MS fb« etory to 
tbe, iM-rj 7 

htDHS Ci a« Tt, A m aJija rat 9 
frv Imq^oi* myth, i. 7i ai^ 

c *jhs; 

SfYLM. file And Uu D:n!Ltoi 

*, Rocfc F id 

Qum 0( the Elvn of 
LjU-bt. m AL|ji 3 rtrtiihm myth i 
<jtoo*k»p ud, P,t^-I49 

St^ r 1 sii. In lEidiaa ^rfrAtloci' 
myth, iq6 ; wDnhtp Of. r i j, 
js-o ; ID i? In Li a my! :i. ihn Rlhiilt 
ftn.l JPOI—JCui 

Si'« Elacirfdot oemnonj 

f* r she reitdiAtiJiD of th* sick j 
K'.-^ hnngr* the ^cretsi ot. te 
the flUrkt«-£* io4 

SVM ^T(LLLI*C4 E'<lf Act ireren ihl 
lUaffjp of tha t\ru. 91-54 
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Sew-cotitt mt. to the a i£*y at 

Sear-face, *0-3® 

SVrt-<x:ifr. In thr itsHn tf Scar¬ 
fs 19,7-1*5 - m in a m*£kfc---t 
d»v *nd -night mYtb„ ia& “ the 
SimLi deity, Iciinikfl the »u* of. 
*£6 

5 U klllSAT 1 ?!JbL PlO?UI, ThB. A 
Bcjuj4ivm& aca, 129-130; 
BSiifr jay uni* 114-^35, ijj- 
3 * 4 - *J7V ; H 4 i 5 a 

myth at ftaa af certain* 

Jii-JUl ™ Chinook nnyth t 
_ S*I-Vi+ JiWii, JJT-JJ* 
Sy^sjo an A POCO, A tfflbft of ihft 
IroquaH Hock, JJ 
9 «Aur FtOFT, A buttle between 
[Qjliaaa And ■whltet, jt 
SwAKTo^ L fL On "tortemtam. 

Swat Okas Hitts. Ie to* 

legend oi BuSaLi: it&Afrt aep 


1 

tjL-D.-m je An Indian ; lb* 
JeliiLi of, 00 

TiCU Ed Calif OfltUD myth. 

reputed rather qf Otnrmot. j$* 
Ta cut urns. A tH.be of th* Ttoneh 
aiDcb ; m mperrtittoii ni. 55I 
TaXaeii.l A Skmih American 
Ixfba; moral aenae of, gj 
Tax* a *orr - or- thk -i-Kti -tot* 
Haidi wind daily * in the rtory 
oA Master carpenter ud South 
cut Ji| 

Taiixktawaoo Mmirf of cart- 
monk* In tli« Uutd u! ScnUj ; 
la fhs legend of Say&dto. 16 r 
Tawiscaia iDtrli Ont\ One of 
of Uwlmqooi*. mi 
Ticvmskii An \\$ 1 qqmn chief; 

w*r ri, witb the wbitei. j 5 
T r t - i« *h A tribf L -1 tlsa 5 im;fln 
■ tocb, j# 

TxxaS, Indian* at - ipd earth- 

mounili, ti 

Thdhwiu}, Brother oi Leif the 
Lucky ; voyafBO!, to AtltCs-r*. 
IS 

Tam THtt The atnry oi Lfc*. 


TMomm-Borm, Twin ibaadtr- 
godr of the ChcTEkra. 126 

Tnu«DH-Mei, 1 *eut< k tsr-t 
ftutlHonv to thunder^godfl of 
the aboriginal Id exi can pnoplra 
Ii6 

tama ■ KKf . IUa-rating 

beluga to Stoctx myth ; to the 
itoTy of the Snakfl-vifr. iqo- 
W; tncmfantttf into tb* 

tia uniicr clciidi its 

Tuvhdsiu. A ^lupercatuTnl 
being . in Chinook EavtJx 134 

TtvaMiii's Sok-iK‘Uw The 
a lory of ih* H 

Thuggee*?*. The people ot HI'- 
nun, the Iroquois tfi mider -god ■ 
t myth relating jio-jh 

7i5M -n4va H*Idft itorm^eity; 
ID the ItDTj qj Mtitcr-CArpenter 
ftEitl Fioiiih-Bftal. Jig 

Tieeoux ftty Old Fr 

' if iddt 


henolkent i 
IS* 


FrlendJ, A 
sty cf y^e Tumcli, 


Tmft. tndun caeihod# of rwkon 

fog tjMM 

Ttnvxn, nr PP'ft A dtoteiaii or 
the Athtp;-» 5 iraa fltOck. 21. It® ,, 
poverty oi tn mythobf^Ctl 
wqHfaWL 

, of, 

Tll>!. As ladiu icQUdrtrlitai. 
^ 4i - 49 

Tecfbcamoil B«(tl« of the, ij 
Tli*Ott. A tribe «l the Kuiutctm 
««Kk; hmues of, 46-47 
To-norrnw Hiitja rt«ty motlter 
of SouUi-eort, 10 Use *twry of 
Kuto<arp«ittrr, j[B 
Tobacco Um of. tt* 

JndMa*, M 5 -tl 6 : at 

th* Qn^to of amokin(t, i 1 \ 

Ton n. 1 . A cmmoniftl daiicer uf 
Sbtf A 4 :agchen-ina, 35 e, H i h- 
eotlUTEa worn by tbe bU 

ToiATn, A mck m 

rraHon-my-lh c! the ACa^che- 
rn*m tribe*, 3^ 

Toixmijh. ItoHueocd of. t:pbfi 
nankp ?| : nory ot ac ir+- 
van tar* with a totem, ?4-7t: 

*tory of a lottir.-vipfil. 7;- 7 f, ; 

of, amnoc the Indkani, 
J 9 1 


GLOSSARY 

to-8l j Wide (ite^i .'.n .if, It, 
development of the 
t(rt«n Into * Cettje. 8* ; mlr. 

<>!, a 3 ; MTwity Of to^aile 

rule. tIj ; Siriiiit'?n on. 84-1? ■ 
HftKiated *lth letuhnn. 0 t - 
irirtntjace upon ihe rawth erf 
' morality, 11 iaa 

rif'. *K«lb ^Untlnfr Eyest. A 
tiunt« |[(Hl of tbr Chetokem. 

UH« 

Same ti Wee, winch 
m 

TuMASquim. A t tih* erf Hit 
tWHjMrfl etwh. JJ : Ihu 

Dna £Ofli myth df the IrtHJUot*, 

TwiN'CODt of the ErofjEtoia 131 

w Tvwwt. In 
** WOW *oysif* to America 
« ><l H 

Tu L.AEY4J. Felkahe* erf the 
Apj.ctfti. I$h?o 


UMT 3 Ritwfi»u>. Stmt* story <rf iA 
Rdvftnlure in. 3gj^ 

Uj * rT '* u _ CtJYmaitw*prr. 

Acd tiie InrfUtftJ. ty w 
tr^KTAk*. Watered erf the 
Bakofc*. |30 

UtowAOiK. A totem-ipiritf u 
tadiao'i adventure frith, t*- 
71 


AotUtidiee dwetl- 
47 

>tttnE*u Earth-mound* fotsnd 
m * J 1 S L 1"*WM trhiixa 

md early eetUert m* 1^-30 


w 

Wuarau* An Omaha bfin 

IhrYtOry * J?M« 

Uaaohm An (odsan thiol 
hvi fi ■ * n r txp\wt tl, ** ; * w : 
■Wl* «. ^ 7 | 

19 * 


AND INDEX 

Wapl^i, e*7iiaiUHj*, The ad*ea 

kuseh/y-y* 

” . A lapremo <S-nt ty of thi 

PwKdBf, called aJao fapioa, 

!0 

WaK4WD4h Adeirr of the Qmahji j 
in ihc a(trrjr of U i^ikih&, jtj ■ 
m^tht itocy of the ^nakC'Wife. 

WAtiKYj**r (The Vlyml Hn 

*ttid lieititt irho load stormy 

no 

Waim r^frnrt that North 
American Indiana ejjmr Irom, 


" WAULOlt ■ Ott'M ■ E'lctmn wftl' 

tfiK rwordjortlii! Leni-Utiip* 

_ Tt'ji 

WM-ojim, Innu-f, 6 j. (*5-70 

W4KFAM A.tb va-CL’Sfgvl, [y~ 

61 * If. 6J*f* 

vt A habj, m Alffetjflnlifi 

Blftb . CllM»blt> «Kl, f*J-t4* 

W»11wl[*N|tOU Inaaiipprway 
legtiMl. 179 

W 4 T 41 -OOC. Of thr l,aWoU. Hft; 

tn (in lltiqunii kjfcmi, jdft-ig ? 

"■ itrciTiaif tTbimdct biitH A 
thnmlw-god of tbo Dikat*. 136 
Wkvjfn, Gvxtux. A , id 

*55***» v * nu 01 toe F*lfy 

Mm t;a 

Wjbt Wind. Tpg. 1 , Moaqnan 
d«ty, lithe* of Mkiuiw/ija 
ii DeitY of the Jroduod, 

feffttbf & Ki'figtj, i ,™ ffr 
■trojrt the St) 09 e Irivill. ;j|> 

MtQ 

Wuai.b uA*t ccmi A fcainf 
17 tn nupcal povren, lo Chow£ 
tnyth, j 30 

^ 1 “ i 4 Tii*.», 5 W ChApCTpea 

Mirras FmnUixr a$itw for EnfO- 

pftQ Mttkfi p ArtErka ; aid f 

wan wrth IqJusi j 

early irk'Jo&abip wtth Ittrlwat. 
^ Ji h BlatWoot fcdia a# 
the Grifttnator ^ tab 
^PrrMtY; PaormT^oa J. 1 >- Dia- 
csowf n! ■ CaiawTua 1 ak^iU by d * 
iVjratTA- a tjihrtrf the Cadcloaa 

_. atocJk T rS ; tt\%e hjfi of, 4 
WfCJtiUY, An 1 pel tan rtw^lhag 49 
An Indian dwelhnjj, 45 
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Wilmh, FRoriSKim Ih. 0a> the 
Chinooks. jiJ 

WttftfMt A fin fit Ktttrn. 1& 
umti myth: Glpoikip 

Wdwun. Tci legend of Nofw 
voyage to America, 1 c 
WiN^Bn^co. Atnbec! tk'^rntum 
stock : u mmmd ■ builders, 

■ i 

Wuntjonr. E* On the fad» nl th< 

TnriiiM. IOJ 

Wtiffu. A gtant, to Algi*nqumn 
myth; Glooskap ami 147-14A 
. Earth moiULiJt found 

in f 17 

WncneaArT- Ifoqnnui betlci to* 

119 

Woif'IXJUL Indian biHM fot 
the Milky Way, 1U4 

I^uuh Fowtion of, jtj- 
7J; «SdU Of, to weaving, yj 
Wonivspfvi Kmu. Ton itor? 
d the. 

W yahoo** A fnbe EiJ the Tro- 

qeob stock ; allied with Alton > 
quk& lnbe* r j $ ; * k$*&u d. 
sfiD-tih 


WYOMiwa, PtctoifOTic ftmalxti 
iillsdDvertJ Ln, fl 

Y 

Yaktgh* A tribe r.: t!:* Sior^n 
stock :S 

Ycaiut (AbowjL One cl the tim 
women, in an Aoigchemevn 
creation-myth. jc 3 

YotrNu D00 Hakcr Legtsd of 
the Origin ol the, IQG-IQ1 

Yivtu. A tribe or the Vtbe*n 
Vtwk; and earth - motrndi. ai 

Z 

Zprw»ir A Tit* Gotrjti or. 
Story of the rstttefnakr and. 
114-11$ 

ZuSti. A tribe erf thi* Zuflian 
stock ; fetiahiafn unon^, qi- 
97 ■ motion-myth of, i** 3 - 
1 07 : AwoiMwitonip the chief 
dHty of* 106, toi; and the 
eagle, ill; and the Wrpui 
11 j ■ the year of r S ia ; dialect 
ot the priesthood ot, 13A 
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